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ACMILLAN & CO’S) NEM 


FINE-ART BOOK OF THE 
Uniform with “The Graphic Arts.” 


LANDSCAPE. 


By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
Author of ‘“‘ETCHINGS AND ETCHERS,” ‘‘THE GRAPHIC ARTS,” etc., etc., ete 
Columbier 8vo, with about fifty Illustrations, price, $35, 


THE SEASON. 


Large-paper Copies, with Proofs of the Engravings, and bound in vellum, price, $70. 
IN DECEMBER. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. beg to announce the publication of a new work by Mr. Hamerroy, similar in importance to **‘ THe GRAPHIC 
Arts." It consists of a series of Chapters or Essays on landscape in nature, literature, and art, in which, although painting is not unfrequently 
referred to, there is little of a technical character and nothing likely to repel a general reader who takes some interest in landscape. The text 
includes an analysis of various important divisions of natural landscape and studies of literature in connection with it. Other subjects treated at 
length are the association of architecture with landscape, the choice of places of residence and sites of houses, and the degree of injury or improve 
ment resulting to natural landscape from human industry and habitation. 

The sea is included amongst the subjects of study, especially in connection with shipping and coast scenery. Several chapters are given to 
lakes and rivers, of which the author has an intimate knowledge, both from his artistic studies and his love of aquatic recreation. 

Yr. HameErton, while considering the effects of human industry on Jandscape, has not neglected the presence of men and animals as 
adjuncts to landscape in nature and the g aphic ar's. 

In a work of this nature the Illustrations are of great importance. Those which accompany this treatise have been selected both for the 
light they throw on the text and for their own value as works of art. Commissions have been given to eminent Etchers and Engravers, and the 
best processes of modern photographic engraving have also been employed in the reproduction of pictures and drawings. The work will contain 
Forty Illustrations on Copper, of which one-half are Etchings or Engravings, some of them from pictures, and others entirely original. Besides these, 
a certain number of Drawings have been reproduced as minor illustrations, The following is an approximate list of the principal subjects, 


List of xthe Principal Illustrations} 








CLAU,DE.......00- Vista seen between Columns ) |.ALANNE. Original Etching................. ...-Le BasMeucdon, on the Seine 
DEE cdl ce nh ps conned odd CCUeeeTt SC leeeseusecssessecetnenan Mantes la Jolie | LALANNF. Original Etching... a ee sescseceseee Nogent on the Marne 
ih iad acs Ca danereke estas cae s0ae nda sae ieniaeKeurace ee Wood and Lake LANDSEER (SIR E., RiA.).......scccceccescees scbasuecsa The Eagle’s Nest 
pea re aers=*s peas as 7 Etched by C, O.Murray, 
(DAV ary r ae ee ee a r Cum, near Festiniog| rINNELL.............. = 
GOX (DAVID) ae Ponty Cyssylite, Vale of Llangollen | moc LOCH 000000 “IT aWe Biber Strand: Loon Katrine 
Etched by F, SLOCOMBE. MOORE (HENRY)............. The Beached Maryent of the Sea 
Ps 6 coe cvescvdecscocess be ssseeees en eae yee .-. Tne Woodcuttera | PALMER (SAMUEL )..........ccccccccccccccccvce $innikenes The Farmyard 
Etched by A, MASSE PE ic aikd alae ctus ccGddenonteit<.sdeecebans Bull in the Roman Campagna 
IS 5 5iks Ol 0:44 ine:v cRnaghssacduccsccuehvecesabesecasaamens Banks of the Seine 


‘can ’’ Etehed by A. Masse. 
SYCR (VAN). ES OE Ee Fr ek See eee La Vierge au Donateur | PARRISH, Original Etching.... i0eesschaeedes Shipping on the Thames 
GIRTIN....... cess Landscape, with Hilland Cloud | PENNELL, Original Etching.... ~2 Venice, from the Sea 


’" Engraved in Mezzotint by 8. W. REYNOLDS. 
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REID (GEO, RSA). “inh és sediment ee Culzean Castl 

s . ig | SLOCOD (F.). Original Etching............. Birch Tree’ 

GRABAM TETEE, B.A). ; send een =e PO ky when any veto TITIAN : “ peta ¢ Drawing of the Virgin and Child, with Landscape 
.. The Port o, 


MEKTON. Original Etchi: g. ff Blanzy, Chalon-sur-Saone TURNER (J. 


R Fishing Boats 
HARDY (HEYWOOD). Original Etching. . Stag and Tree 


i ngraved in Line by E. P. BRANDARD. 


HARPIGNIES..... vescstsseceseces The Seine, near the Bots de Boulogne | TURNER (J. M. W, R.A\).........cceceeeueees Kirkstall Abbey 
Etched by Grieux TURNER (J. M. W., R.A.) ‘ ‘otnes 
HOBREMA...... . Ry eee : : Woodland Landscape Etched by A. BRUNET-DEBAINES, 
HUNT (ALFRED). . a ‘a Perera Te . evens a Thun | TURNER (J. M. W., R.A.) St. Denis 
Engraved in Line by EK. P. BRANDARD, Engraved in Mezzotint by A. BRUNET-DERBAINES. 


HUNTER (COLIN, 4.R.A.), Original Etching.. 
HUYSMANS DE MALINES.... Sy tererry ~e 
KENT (THOMAS) 


ceeesesees- Lobster Fishers 'RNE N 
ayaa Landscape with Cattle mn anee iy. * — BA.) 
Stud de salebes . Heidelberg | TURNER (J.M.W. RUA, 


° The Mer de Glace 
: -.... The Old Devil’s Bridge 
M. W., R.A.) ‘ Lucerne 





A NEW VOLUME OF SHAKESPEARIANA. 


STRATFORD-.ON-AVON. From the Earliest Times to the Death of William Shakespeare. By Sidney L. Lee, B.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford. With 45 Plates and Vignettes by Edward Hall. Folio, cloth gilt, $7.50, ‘ 


The author's aim has been to indicate all the conditions of life with which Shakespeare was familiar in his youth and afterward, The growth of the 
town Is traced in a series of short chapters from early times to the death «f Shakespeare. ihe social history in the sixteenth century is treated in consider 
able detail, and for this portion of the subject the town ccunci: books and the chamberlain’s books have been examined. 


AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL, By the author of ‘John Halifax, Gentle- 


man.” With numerous Illustrations by C. Napier Hemy. Mediu ito, cloth gilt, $4. 


“ The text Is one of the most delightful examples we * ave of what may be called sincere and minute travel literature 
and one worthy in its subst ance of the care and labor expended upon it,” [N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


“Cornwall, as everybody knows, is one of the most attractive and picturesque sectiors of England, and although the author of these delightful pictur- 
esque travels professes to have made an unsentimental journey, it goes without saying that the author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ could not travel through 
the rich and varied scenery of this region, richly overlaid with historic and romantic associations, without discovering and expressing the sentiment of the 
egion. . Altogether, we count this one of the most attractive volumes of the season.”—[{Christlan Union. 


‘** The volume is one of the most refined and pleasing of the illustrated books of the year, and will be an especially pleasing souvenir for those familiar 
with the Cornish coast.”"—{ Boston Daily Advertiser. 


. The book is a handsome one 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, VOLUME 1, 1884, Containing 792 closely printed pages | 


and 428 wood cut !llustrations of various sizes. Handsomely bound in cloth, colored edges. $2.50 
“ A thorough!y pretty volume is the first of THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE.”—[Nation. 
“ Ever a welcome visitor to the parlor or library table.”—{New York Home Journal 


NEW VOLUME BY BISHOP TEMPLE. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. Being the Bampton Lectures, 1884. 
Right Rev. Frederick, Bishop of Exeter. 12mo, $1.50. 


- Bubee bee writes with clear insight into the questions he undertakes to discuss, and has made a book of great value for both scientific and | 
ers, Itisacon'ributicn to the work of recouciliation, end the most in portant addition that has recently been made to the modern Christian | 


religious thin 
apologetic.”—[Boston Daily Advertiser. 


‘Nothing more earnest or sble or wire in defense of Christianity has been given by any of his predecessors than this last series of discussions by Dr. 
Temple. We repeat, no more skillful or powerful defense of fundamental Christian doctrine than these last Bampton Lectures has appeared in a long time. 
-. . « His lectures are characterized by this lofty and catholic spirit. . 
doctrine of evolution. But it is not enough to rey that he merely accepts it. He maintains thatitis not irreligious, that it is not hostile to Christianity, but, on 
the contrary, is the highest and noblest view of the Universe, that it exalts the divine character, and is in fact a great revelation, which, among its many grand 

‘ects,must exert an elevating and ennobling influence upon religious thought.”—{Po, ular Science Monthly. 

“In this work Dr, Temple effectually reconciles both Religion and Science, insuch a convincing manner as to satisfy not only any reasonable doubter, but 

what is perhaps a harder matter, Christians of every school of thought, whether the modern liberal who has studied the‘subject ior himself, or the Christian of 


the old school who would reject scienve altogether wherever it seems to conflict with his preconceived notions of religt Th 
tn ita thorough orth odoxy and its fascinating style.”—{Chureh P: 0 con p neeived notions of religion. © great charms of the book lie 





By the | 


It is especially noteworthy that the Lord Bishop of Exeter broadly accepts the | 


nt Union 
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New Books for 
the Young. 


BY MRS. MOLESWORTH 


Christmas-Tree Land. 


By Mrs. Molesworth, author of ‘“ Carrots, 
“Cuckoo Clock,” ete, ete. Illustrated by 


Walter Crane. 12mo, $1.25 
“A book to make younger readers open their eyes 
wide with delight.”—(Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 


“Writ en in a pure and simple style, with a good 
moral point, enriched with a fine vein of youthful 
sentiment running through it, and nowhere lacking 
in*that fine art which commands the sympathy of 
young readers.’’—[{Independent 

‘““A very delightful book for the coming holidays: 

.. Will be a great favorite with bright children.” — 
{Boston Home Journal 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CAMPING AMONG 
CANNIBALS.” 


Charlie Asgarde : 


A Tale of Adventure. By Alfred St. John 
sten, author of “Camping Among Canni- 
bals.”’ With Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 
“Will not prevent boys from reading it with keen 
interest. The incidents of savage life are described 
from the author’s personal experience, snd the book 
is so well written that we may reasonably‘hope'for 
something of much higher quality from Mr. John- 
ston’s pen.’’—{ Academy 
“Whoever likes Robinson Crusoe—and who does 
not like it ?—is pretty sure to like ‘Charlie As- 
garde.’ ”—[New York Mail and Express. 
“The story is spirited and interesting, full of ex- 
citing incidents and situations.”—{Roston Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 


The French Prisoners. 
A Story for Boys. By Edward Bertz, 12mo 
$1.50. 


“Written throughout in a wise and gentle spirit, 
and omits no opportunity t» deprecate war asa 
barbaric survival, wholly unnecessary in a civil- 
ized age.’’—[Independent. 

“The story is an extremely interesting one, full of 
incident, told in a quiet, healthful way, and with a 
great deal of pleasantiy interfused information 
about German and French boys.”—{Christian Union, 





Now Ready: 
Special Fine Art Number (Double) for Christ- 
mas ; price, 30 cents, 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE 


For December contains Elght Full-page Ilas- 
trations : 
STUDY FOR THE PICTURE OF COPHETUA AND 
THE BEGGAR MAID. By E. Burne Jones, 
PRINCESS ROY Al, PRINCESS AUGUSTA, AND 
PRINCE 


ESS ELIZ\BETH. By Thomas Galins- 
borough, K.A ngraved by W. Biscombe Gard- 
ner. 

THE HONORABLE MRS GRAHAM. By Thomas 
Gainsborough, R.A. Engraved by W. Biscombe 


Gardner. 

CLOVELLY PIER AT HALF TIDE. By L. R, O’Brien 
Engraved by R. Breudamour. 

FEEDING THE PIGEONS, By C. E. Halle. Engraved 
by W. B. Gardner 

CALVADOS,—THE GLEANERS. By W. J. Hennessy. 
Engraved by T. W. Lascelles. 

SIGNORA BACCELLL By Thomas Gainsborough, 
t.A Engraved by W. Biscombe Gardner 

COTTAGE CHILDREN. By Thomas Gainsborough, 

| R.A, Engraved by E. Ohrnee, 


I, THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. J. Comyns Carr, 
With Lilustrations. 

| Il. THE ——— AT VAUXHALL Austin Dobson. 

| With Illustrations, 

IIL A CHRISTMASTIDE IN THE KHYBER PASS, 
Archibald Forbes 

IV. CLOVELLY. F. Pollock. With Illustrations 

V. A FAMILY AFFAIR. Chaps. VIII, LX., X. (to 
— Hugh Conway, author of “ Called 
sack.” 

VL ST. GUIDO. Richard Jefferies. With Illustra 

} tions, 

VIL OUR MISSION TO ABYSSINIA. F. Viillers, 
With Illustrations. 

IX. THAT TERRIBLE MAN (to be continued). W 






N ! SEL MAKING IN SOUTH WALES 
Bernard H. Becker. With Illustrations. 
XI. A FAMILY OF ADVENTURERS: THE SFORZAS 
OF MILAN. C.F. Keary. With Illustrations. 
XIL THE PATHOF DUTY. Henry James 
Ornaments, Initial Letters, etc. Ready Saturday 
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A SUPERB VOLUME. 
Romeo and Juliet. 


Epition DE Luxe. With 12 superb pbotogravures from 
Expressly exe 








original drawings by Frank Dicksee, A.R. A. 
cuted for this work, and reproduced by Messrs. Goupi! & Co., 
of Paris. in the highest style of the art. The work is printed 
on Whatman’s hand made paper, and the text is tastefully 
printed in red andblack. A series of original drawings has 
been executed to serve as ornamental headings and iritials, | 
each drawing being an exquisite work of art. Folio, bound 
i extra cloth, heavy beveled boards, gilt tops and sides, 


pric € $25. 


Atala. 


By CHATEAUBRIAND, Translated by James Sp. nce Harry. 
From Firmin Didot’s edition of the Visconnt’s wrks. IlJus- 
Introduction by Edward J. Hard- 


trated by Gustave Dore. 
Extra cloth, full 


ing. Inone handsome quarto volume 
gilt, $5 ; full morocco, extra, $10. 


Cathedral Churches otf 
England and Wales. 


Descriptive, Historical and Pictorial. Edited by the Rev. 
Prof. Bonney, F.RS. With upwards of 150 illustrations. 
Quarto, extra cloth, beveled boards, full gilt, $5. 


Character Sketches 
from Dickens. 


Containing six plates from the original drawings by Fred- 
erick Barnard, reproduced in photogravure and printed by 
India paper. Size 20 by 144. In 














Goupil & Co., Paris, o1 
portfolio, $7.50 
The subjects are: 
ERS. ROGUE RIDERHOOD. 
mae PECKSNIFF. CALEB PLUMMER AND 
LITTLE NELL AND HER HIS BLIND DAUGHTER. 
CRANDFATHER. MR. PECCOTTY. 


The Magazine of Art. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





New ! Original! 
Artistic! Beautiful! 
‘ No volume of so much importance to American 
Art in black and white has appeared as this 
superb folio.” —New York Times. 
‘The most ambitious work of its hind ever pub- 
lished in America.”-—New York Tribune. 


Original Etchings 
by 


American Artists. 


\ SERIES ot Twer ty ORIGINAL ETCHINGS, of GREATER 
MERIT AND ARTISTIC EXCELLENCE then has ever before been 
offered in book form, and at a price which will place them 
within the means of all lovers of the artistic and the beau- 
tiful 

PopuLaR Epit1 n.—Containing one set of Etchings on 
first-grade etching paper, manufactured expressly for this 
work, with text carefully printed on extra super-calendered 
paper, and elegantly bound in grained cloth, gilt edges, 
beveled boards, etc. Price per copy, $20. 

THESE ETCHINGS WILL NOT BE SOLD 
SEPARATELY. ) 

The series of Twenty Etchings in the Popular Edition 
would cost from $150 to $200 if purchased 
separately. 

A few copies of the Epition bE Luxe, limited to 200 
copies, may be supplied. Price on application. 

PARCHMENT EpiTIon. limited to 3 copies, price $300 per 
copy, were sold on publication 

















Bound Volume for 1884, with nearly 500 Choice Engrav- 
ings from famous Paintings, and from Original Drawings by 
the First Artists of the day. An Original Etching by R. W. 





MacpeTu, A.R.A., entitled ‘‘ Lady Bountiful,’ forms the 
Frontispiece 
morocco, $10 


TI IVE 
le Quiver 
An Illustrated Magazine, for Sunday and general reading. 


American Edition. Price, 15 ceuts monthly , $1.50 per 
year 





The first number of the American Edition of THE QUIVER 


will be ready November 15th. 


Prospectus free on application. 











THE QUIVER has long been the } y magazine for Sunday 

and gener: g in England, ar is with no little pleasure 

that the p rs announce that they will hereafter publish 

an American edition of this very popular journal. 

I nsectarian illustrated magazine of fact 
i 1 more especially for Sunday 
the literary wants of 





ep ig an } 
21s an u 






U iarly acaptea 0 
religious households 


Sample copy on receipt of ten cents. 








“It would be impossible to specify the host of pretty 
books which this house offers.’’—[The Literary News. 


Extra cloth, beveled, full gilt, 5: i? 


| 








Commencement of a New Volume of 


The Magazine of Art 


With the DECEMBER PART, NOW READY, PRICE 35 
CENTS, which will contain an Original Etching, 
by R. W. Macheth, A.R.A., entitled 
* HERE IT Is.” 
Now is the Time to Renew Your Subscriptjon. 

Price, 35 cents Monthiy; $3.50 per Year. 

SPECIAL.—Every subscriber to THE MAGAZINE OF ART 
for 1585 will be presented with an Original Etching, suitable 
for framing (size of etched surface, 11x15'€), printed on 
plate paper, 19x25 inches, etched by Mr. J. A. 8. Monks, 
entitled ‘* CROSSING THE PASTURE.” 

This new etching will make a most appropriate companion 
to Mr. HENRY FARRER's ‘‘ EVENING BY THE RIVER,”’ which 
was 80 much admired last year. 

A few PROOF IMPRESSIONS will be printed on JAPAN 
and INDIA PAPER, for particulars of which please see 
PROSPECTUS, which willbe SENT FREE ON APPLICA 
TION 

We have added this season nearly OnE HUNDRED NEw VOL- 








UMES, varying in price from 20 cents toS3, many of which are by 
AMERICAN ax wll as English authors, and include the simple 
Alphabet Book for the youngest child as well as the sumptuous Art 
Look for the lover of fine illustrated works. 














Send Ten Cents for our New 32-Page Illus- 
trated Catalogue of Publications, suitable for. 
Holiday and Gift Books, “‘The Handsomest 
Catalcgue of the Year,’ A Picture Book in| 
itself. 














ASSELL & COMPANY'S 
ew Fine Art and Juvenile Publications, ~~~ 


Selected from their Complete Catalogue, which will be Sent Free to any Address on 


Vol. 80, No. 23. _ 


| **"Dheir books for | 
the young combine 
instruction with en- 
the | 


most attractive man-| 
er,"<[The Critic. 


tertainment in 


=] 


Application. 


New Juvenile Books. 


Little Folks. 


NEW VOLUME FOR THIS YEAR. 


Containing nearly 500 pictures, many full page, witb 
chromo frontispiece ; over 400 pages, double lithographed 
cover in ten colors, $1.25 ; cloth, full gilt sides, $1.75. 

‘“** Little Folks’ surpasses all competitors for thorough- 





| going fun and real imterest.’,—[Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, in the 
| Sword and Trowel. 


‘Tf any reader wishes to make his children happy, let him 


| procure ‘ Little Folks.’ ’’—[The Bookseller. 





| 


Bo-Peep. 


NEW VOLUME FOR THIS YEAR. 


An elegant quarto volume, intended especially for the 
youngest of readers. Its hundreds of pictures appeal espe- 
cially to juvenile fancies, and the sketches and rhymes are 
carefully adapted to youthful capacities. The text is in 
easy words and large type. Bound in elegant lithograph 
cover in ten colors. Price, $1 ; extracloth, gold and colored 
inks, $1 50. 


Hither and Thither: 
OR, GOOD TIMES FOR PAPA’S LITTLE DAUGHTERS. 


By Marky D. Bring, author of “ Jingles and Joys for Wee 
Girls and Boys,”’ “ Four Little Friends ; or, Papa’s Daugh- 
ters in Town,” etc. An Elegant Quarto Volume of 256 
pages, with over 60 illustrations by the best American and 
English Artists. Bound in double lithographic cover, done in 
nine colors, $1.25; in extra cloth, full gilt and colored 
inks, $1.75. 


The Duncans on Land and 


Sea. 


By Kate Tannatr Woops, author of “ Toots and His 
Friends,”’ ** Twice Two,” etc., Over 70 illustrations. 
304 pp., quarto, elegant lithographic cover, done in ten 
colors, $1.25 ; extra cloth, gold and colored inks, $1.75. 


Myself and My Friends. 


By OLive Patcu, author of ‘ Familiar Friends,” Happy 
Little People,”’ ete., ete. Nearly 150 illustrations, many 
full-page.¥ 1 volume, quarto, elegant double lithographic 
cover, done in ten colors, $1.25. 


Brave Lives and Noble. 


By CLara L. Marfavux. An elegant quarto volume, very 
fully illustrated, which will interest our young folks with 
ambitious tendencies. Extra cloth, gold, silver, and ink, 
$2.50; in elegant double lithographic cover, done in ten 
colors, $1.50. 


~ Cassell’s Family 
Magazine. 


American Edition. Price, 15 cents monthly ; $1.50 per 
year. The New Volume begins with January Number, 
published December 12th. 

Prospectus free on application. 














etc. 














No topic of interest in the home circle is ever lost sight of in 
CassELL’s FamILy MaGazinge; such practical subjects as 
Household Management, Domestic Cookery. Gardening, Edu- 
cation, Amateur Art Work of all kinds, the Family Wardrobe, 
Deportment, and Recreation, being treated by acknowledged 
experts. Pure and well-selected fiction is always plentifully 
provided, and the illustrations are profuse and invariably of 
the best order. 


Sample copy sent on receipt of ten cents. 


‘* A striking feature of all the books from this house is | 
the excellent printing.’’—[ American Bockseller. | 





For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent free by mait on receipt of price. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, 739 & 741 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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LYMAN ABBOTT, 


* HAMILTON W. MABIE, { Eprrons. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


HOSE who are interested in tracing the progress 
of public events, and especially in anticipatory 
indications, will find in the Washington letters of 
‘« Emerson” abundant material for thought. A word 
of introduction is not out of place. He is a stanch 
Republican ; but he is too good a journalist to be a 
partisan, and is able to see and tell the truth what- 
ever its supposed bearing upon party interests. He 
has a large familiarity with the best men in Wash- 
ington, and is thoroughly familiar with life at the 
Capital. The readers of The Christian Union get in 
his letters an inside view of politics, as his para- 
graphs about the possible relations of the Republican 
party to the temperance question, and the probable 
course of Mr. Cleveland in dealing with appoint- 
ments to office, indicate. On these and all kindred 
questions he is thoroughly well informed ; he has no 
other interests to serve, as certainly we have not, 
than those of our readers ; and though he may be, 
and probably will be, sometimes mistaken, we think 
our readers can depend on his letters, not merely for 
entertaining personal gossip, but also for a compre- 
hensive outlook on national affairs. If the Demo- 
cratic party were wise it would hold all else as 
insignificant in comparison with pushing forward 
legislation to a wise consummation ; and those bills 
which the Senate has already passed, to which our 
correspondent refers, it would take up and act upon 
before the fourth day of March. 





The President’s message is a long and busivess-like 
document, containing suggestions which we trust 
Congress will find time to seriously consider. After 
commenting on the harmonious relations with foreign 
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powers, the message urges the placing of the consular 
and diplomatic service on a more substantial and 
generous foundation; the extension of Government 
aid to the Bartholdi Statue pedestal ; the revision of 
the neutrality and naturalization laws ; the immediate 
suspension of the coinage of silver dollars and of the 
issuance of silver certificates ; the redemption of one- 
dollar and two-dollar bills, and the redemption of 
trade dollars ; the abolition of all internal revenue 
taxes shve those on distilled spirits ; the rehabilita- 
tion of the navy; the construction of first-class 
cannon for land and sea use, and the immediate 
repair and extension of the sea-coast defense system ; 
the reduction of local letter-postage to one cent, and 
the increase of the first-class unit to one ounce ; the 
application of the most stringent measures for the 
suppression of Mormon polygamy; the encourage- 
ment by the Government of ship-building, and the 
adoption of other measures looking to the extension 
of trade; the granting of a suitable pension to 
General Grant, and of Government aid for popular 
education and forest preservation. 


The Annual Report of the Postmaster-General, 
Mr. Hatton, gives some interesting facts. The re- 
duction of postage from three to two cents has 
involved twenty-five per cent. less reduction in the 
postal revenues than was anticipated. Postal card 
sales have fallen off four and a half per cent., letters 
taking their place. The Postmaster-General recom- 
mends increasing the letter-weight for a single stamp 
from one-half ounce to one ounce, enlarging the sys- 
tem of free delivery, reducing local postage in the 
cities to one cent, and providing a ten-cent special 
delivery where special promptness is required—thus 
practically making the Post-Office Department do a 
quasi-messenger service at greatly reduced rates. 
We do not discover in the reports, as published in 
the papers, any reference to postal telegraphy. 


It is well to receive political news, whether from 
South or North, with some caution, until the polit- 
ical excitements of the late campaign are over. Last 
week we read in the New York ‘‘ Witness,” which is 
a cautious paper, and not given to intentional 
partisan misrepresentation, a report which aroused a 
considerable degree of indignation. It was to the 
effect that a Professor Mills, of Oberlin College, had 
been warned to leave town for the crime of voting 
for St. John, and that, having ignored the warning, 
his house was surrounded by a mob at midnight, and 
he himself finally arrested for shooting a pistol into 
the air by way of warning the rioters that he was 
armed for any emergency. We held our indignation 
in reserve, wrote to our own correspondent at Ober- 
lin, and obtained the facts out of which this story 
grew. Acrowd of boys, on the strength of reports of 
Mr. Blaine’s election, started a bonfire, enlivened the 
evening with music from horns and tin pans, and 
finally extemporized a procession to serenade some 
of the ‘‘ other side.” Among the serenaded was a 
college student by the name of Mills, who, instead of 
taking the prank as such pranks are ordinarily taken 
at such times, and meeting the mock serenade with a 
mock welcoming speech, took fright, and fired off 
his pistol, whether into the air or into the crowd is a 
disputed question. At all events, no one was hurt, 
and the ‘‘ outrage” was a simple ebullition of boyish 
rowdyism, ill-advised and offensive, no doubt, but 
not indicating any deep-laid plot to bulldoze a tem- 
perance voter. 


Of a somewhat similar though really more serious 
character was the report that the Board of Trustees 
of a Congregational church in Dubuque, Iowa, in- 
tended to take measures for the dismissal of the 
minister because he did not vote for Mr. Blaine. The 
trustees send us an official denial of the report—not 
because it had appeared in our columns, for it had 
not, but because the local Democratic paper which 
originally gave currency to the story refused to 
publish the denial. A similar rumor of a plan by 
some dissatisfied members of the Congregational 
church in Middlebury, Vt., todrive away the pastor 
for voting for St. John, seemsto have somewhat more 
foundation ; but we trust sober second thought will 
put an end to it. The American citizen asks no 
man’s permission how he may vote ; and any attempt 
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to visit social or other penalties upon him for exer 
cising his constitutional rights would surely react on 
the heads of those who attempted it. The right to 
vote without fear or favor, without asking any man’s 
permission before or answering to any man after, is 
a fundamental right, withou 
tutions are impossible. 


which republican insti 


A singular plague is reported by the newspapers 
to have broken out in Virginia aud Kentucky. 
following description we cut New 
(¢ Heraia 2” 

** Although the nature of the disease is as yet undefined, 
the people call it cholera, and were it so it could not be 
more dreaded or disastrous. The symptoms are described 
as those of Asiatic cholera, followed by terrible hemorrhages 
of the bowels, aud those attacked either die or rev 
a week. It is frequently fatal in six hours, and sometimes 
even in a much shorter period. in most cases the disease 
visits an entire family, andis so contagious that in some 
instances persons have been left by 
alone. It is estimated that 500 persons have died from the 
disease in the four Virginia counties named. ‘lhe more 
intelligent of the people believe that the disease arises from 
the drought and poisonous waters, and that it will require 
heavy rains to check its progress.”’ 
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According to other reports, the long drought and 
short crops have left the mountaineers of Virginia 
and Kentucky, who are always poor, on the verge of 
starvation, and that low condition of the system to 
which poor food has reduced them makes them 
peculiarly subject to disease from bad water. A 
careful analysis of the water is now being made in 
Kentucky for the purpose of getting at the cause of 
the plague. 


In an article in the ‘*‘ Contemporary 
German writer, Dr. Geffcken, throws some light on 
the remarkable interest in colonization in Germany. 
He says that it did not originate in any political 
scheme of Bismarck’s, but that it is popular in its 
origin, and that the Chancellor, instead ot fostering, 
for a long time resisted, and has only lately given 
way to it. The German people now number 46,000, - 
00, and are increasing more rapidly than any other 
people in Europe. While the population of France 
increases at the rate of twenty-six for every 10,000 a 
year, the population of Germany increases for the 
same time and the same number of people 115. This 
increase is too rapid for Germany to support. A 
considerable part of her territory is not 
workingmen, though skilled and industrious, find it 
difficult to keep employed, and two years ago it was 
discovered that the number of families 
exempt from direct taxation because they were earn 
ing less than a hundred dollars 
7,000,000. 
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fertile 


heads of 
a year amounted to 
Vagrants and tramps have 
general nuisance throughout Germany ; 
suffers, too, from over-education : the 


become a 
the country 
scholarly class, 
exceeding all possible opportunities of service, are 
driven, consequently, into adveature and speculation. 
In a word, the struggle for existence grows sharper 
and sharper throughout Germany. 
lieves, but does not meet entirely, the 
the situation. 
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The German political economists have abandoned 
the Manchester Doctrines to which they first inclined, 
and have been setting forth the advantages of an ex- 
tended colonial system, pointing to England as an 
example of the benefits of a great colonial empire. 
Many of the facts stated by Dr. Geffcken are unim 
peachable, and give the tendency to colonization 
among the Germans a new and altogether different 
aspect. If Bismarck has taken up the policy of colo 
nial expansion, as we believe he has, and intends to 
push it, very considerable results may be looked for. 
The London ‘‘ Spectator” thinks that Germany may 
secure additional territory in one of four ways : by 
absorbing Holland ; by securing, through an arrange- 
ment with England, South Africa, which would give 
her the two Dutch Republics; by arranging with 
the United States for the occupation of some South 
American State; or by a war against Turkey for the 
purpose of seizing some fertile province of Asia Minor. 
The acquisition of Holland would undoubtedly be the 
greatest piece of good fortune to the German Empire 
in the present exigency, since it would carry with it 
almost the whole of the Eastern Archipelago, with its 


immense resources of soil, forest, and mine. Java, 
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Sumatra, Borneo, and other islands would then pass 
into the hands of Germany. The Dutch dislike of 
the Germans is, however, intense, and would be a 
very serious obstacle in the way of such a scheme. 


The Roman Catholics possess skill sufficient to en- 
able them to make the sessions of their Plenary 
Council at Baltimore far more secret than the ‘‘ secret 
sessions” of the United States Senate. This Council, 
which has been already in session some weeks, and 
has presumptively been discussing the interests of 
the Roman Catholic Church in America, has kept 
its discussions to itself ; we only surmise that it is 
preparing to urge that America shall no longer be re- 
garded as a missionary ground and its church as a 
missionary church, and that there is a probability 
that its conferences will result in the erection of an- 
other American cardinalate. It is even reported, 
somewhat prematurely, that the red hat will be 
positively conferred upon Archbishop Gibbons, of 
Baltimore—a very probable though as yet unauthen- 
ticated report. An event with the 
Plenary Council in Baltimore, and indicating, like 
that Council, the growth of Romanism in the United 
States, is the official report that the Pope has con- 
ferred upon the American College at Rome the rights, 
honors, and privileges belonging to the Pontifical 
Colleges. These colleges may be described, in a word, 
as the theological seminaries of Rome ; the first was 
established by Loyola in 1552. Precisely what addi- 
tional privileges are conferred on the American Col- 
lege, which was cstablished in 1854 and given a build 
ing in 1858, we do not know. The administration of 
the College is, however, by papal decree vested in the 
American bishops, who are to select, in conference 
with the Pope, its Rector or President ; its doors are 
opened only to Americans by birth or domicile. 


simultaneous 


A movement is reported to be on foot among the 
students in both Yale and Harvard for the abolition 
of compulsory attendance upon college prayers. 
We can understand the motive which underlies this 
movement, and to some extent we sympathize with 
it; but we count it none the less a serious mistake. 
There is something odious in the very idea of com- 
pulsory worship; and yet most college students are 
subjected to a certain degree of compulsion at home. 
He who stays away from church, or from family 
devotions, is interrogated and wondered at ; he must 
go, or lose in social caste. If he could be no freer at 
college than he is at home, it might be very well ; 
but the abolition of compulsory attendance is an 
abolition of all pressure to attend, and would be 
practically the abolition of all attendance in most of 
our colleges. In the English universities the finest 
music fails to attract more than a score to prayers 
in those colleges which have substituted a roll-call for 
devotions. In Cornell University the university 
sermons attract a good college audience on Sunday, 
but college prayers have fallen into disuse for want of 
attendants. It is no hardship for a college student 
to attend morning chapel for ten or fifteen minutes 
every day; and the moral and even disciplinary con- 
sequences of dispensing with such a college gather- 
ing altogether are serious. 


We have received from the officers of the Congre- 
gational church at Newark a statement of the diffi- 
culties which prevent a union of Christian churches 
in that city. A movement was inaugurated in No- 
vember for a series of union revival services ; in the 
Committee of Arrangements proposed every denomi- 
nation was represented except the Congregational ; 
the Congregational church of the city naturally 
resented this as an affront to its pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. Whiton, who would have been the natural rep 
resentative of the denomination, as being the only 
regularly installed Congregational pastor in the city, 
and refused to join in a union movement from which 
he was thus in effect excluded. 


The second session of the Forty-eighth Congress 
opened on Monday at noon.——The Federal Council 
of Switzerland has passed a law placing a very 
heavy tax on the manufacture of brandy except for 
export, and a duty on imported brandies so high as 
to practically stop their importation. In its effect 
the new law is almost prohibitive. It was caused by 
the frightful increase of drunkenness in late years. 
—lItaly’s commerce fell off $20,000,000 during the 
late cholera epidemic.——Mr. James Russell Lowell 
denies the statement that he intends to immediately 
resign his ambassadorship.——General Wolseley’s 
expedition to Khartoum is making very slow progress. 
——Slight earthquake shocks have been felt during 


the week in Europe and in this country.——In Vienna 
twenty anarchists have been sentenced to imprison- 
ment for circulating 1evolutionary documents. — 
The Tennessee Prohibition State Committee is circu- 
lating for signatures petitions asking the General 
Assembly for a prohibitory constitutional amend- 
ment.——The annual report of Secretary Teller, of 
the Interior Department, declares that all the Indian 
tribes are at peace with each other and the whites. 
The Congo Conference at Berlin have adopted a 
report providing for the extension of the Congo 
Basin eastward, duly respecting the rights of Portu- 
gal, Zanzibar, and one native king.——The French 
Chamber of Deputies has passed two credits of 
16,000,000 and 48,000,000 francs for the Tonquin 
war, and has also passed a vote of confidence in the 
Ministry. The steamship ‘* D. H. Miller” was run 
into and sunk on the night of the 27:h ult. by the 
steamship ‘‘ William Lawrence.” No lives lost. 
The annual report of the Treasurer of the United 
States shows that the income of the year ending June 
30, 1884, was $398,287,581, a decrease of $49,767,812 
from that of the previous year. It is reported 
that the Viceroy at Canton has closed all the chapels 
there and razed the Catholic settlement to the ground. 
——A great Democratic jubilee was held in Atlanta 
on Thanksgiving Day.——Trouble continues in the 
Hocking Valley mines. The notorious ‘‘ Oklaho- 
ma” Payne died suddenly at Wellington, Kan., on 
the 28th ult.——Kentucky is suffering from epidemic 
disease supposed to be induced by the drought.—— 
General George B. McClellan writes to the ** Herald” 
emphatically denying the stories of the incompetence 
and blundering of the Comte de Paris when an officer 
under his command.—— It is reported that our Gov- 
ernment has negotiated atreaty with Nicaragua con- 
firming the Grant-Ammen canal project.——At Ber- 
lin, Herr Bebel, a socialist leader, has made a fierce 
attack on Prince Bismarck’s military policy.—Latest 
reports from Khartoum state that the Mahdi's forces 
are constantly weakened by desertion, and that his 
summons to Gordon to surrender are answered by 
cannonading. A correspondent writes from Macon, 
Georgia, denying the statement widely published by 
the daily papers, and repeated in this column, that the 
election was the cause of rioting in Dublin, Ga., 
and of an incendiary fire in Brunswick, Ga. 




















SHALL WE GIVE UP THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT ? 


HE proposal to dispense with the study of 

the Old Testament is repeated with a per- 
sistent pertinacity which is certainly significant. 
Scarcely a six-months goes by that the proposition is 
not renewed by some one in some form, and discussed 
with a seriousness which of itself indicates a dissatis- 
faction with the results of Old Testament study as 
ordinarily pursued. The latest expression of this 
sort was a resolution brought before a recent Congre- 
gational Sunday-School Convention, which appears 
to have been misreported by the secular papers. 
The reports are thus corrected by the ‘‘ Congrega- 
tionalist :” 

‘* Notwithstanding all that has been said and written to 
the contrary, the late Park Street Sunday-School Convention 
qassed no resolution whatever as to selecting the lessons 
wholly from the New Testament. At the close of Dr. Mere- 
dith’s address, in which he advocated selecting the lessons 
for young children from the New Testament, some one sent 
up a resolution recommending that ‘the next series of 
International Lessons be taken wholly from the New Testa- 
ment ;’ but no vote whatever was taken on the subject, 
except to refer it ‘to the Executive Committee with power.’ 
There is no probability whatever that the committee will 
approve the motion, and even if it should, there is no reason 
to suppose that the project would be carried into effect. 
Therefore the alarm may as well subside as suddenly as it 
arose.”’ 

The mere fact that a proposition was made to 
recommend taking all the lessons from the New Tes- 
tament is not significant, for a free Convention is 
never responsible for propositions made to it by 
individual members ; but the fact that this resolution 
was referred to the Executive Committee with power 
indicates that there was considerable sentiment in 
the Convention more or less in favor of it, or at least 
of its serious consideration. We think the dissatis- 
faction which thus annually crops to the surface 
is well grounded ; but it should be directed, not to 
the Old Testament, but to the current misapprehen- 
sion of the uses of the Old Testament and the conse- 
quent failure to use it aright. 

Speaking broadly, the New Testament deals with 





the Individual, the Old Testament deals with Society ; 
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the New Testament deals with men, the Old Testa- 
ment deals with the Family, the Church, and the 
State ; the New Testament teaches man his duty to 
himself, to his neighbor, and to his God, the Old 
Testament teaches him the principles of social organ 
ization; the New Testament reveals to him a Re- 
deemer saving the individual from personal sin, the 
Old Testament reveals to him a Providence saving 
society from disintegration and death. 

It is true that there are many exceptions in both 
books. The New Testament contains a few precepts 
which bear directly on social and national topics, 
and a great many which bear indirectly upon them. 
The Book of Acts is a history of the deve.opment of 
the Church ; the Book of Revelation is a record of 
race-progress and of the final consummation of the 
Kingdom of God. On the other hand, in the Old 
Testament, the Book of Job, the Psalms, the Book 
of Proverbs, parts of Isaiah, and portions of the 
other poetic books, deal with the problems of individ- 
ual life. But, in the main, the Old Testament deals 
with society, and the New Testament with the soul 
of man; in the main, therefore, the New Testament 
is to be studied for its instructions to the individual, 
the Old Testament for its instructions to society—for 
its political economy, its history of national devel 
opment, its sociology, its unfolding of the principles 
of organic life. If we were to attempt to learn the 
principles of political economy from the New Testa- 
ment, the dissatisfaction with that book would be as 
great as it now is with the results of attempting to 
learn the laws of individual spiritual life from the 
Old Testament. 

The Old Testament is the history of the divine evo 
lution of society, in its more highly organized form, 
from its lower and primitive forms. The his‘ory of 
the Jewish people is the history of the world in min- 
iature ; and the great wrecks and ruins of history, 
illustrated in the more tremendous tragedies of later 
times, are paralleled in the romantic history of this 
peculiar people. 

Space permits us here only to illustrate this prop- 
osition. 

The story of the people of God begivs with the 
primitive organization, that which underlies all others 
—the family; one husband and one wife, joined 
together, with God’s benediction, in the Garden. 
Out of this grows the patriarchal form of society, the 
father being king, parliament, and priesthood. In 
all three functions he derives his power from God ; 
all three in later history derive historically their 
powers from him ; thus in its opening book the Old 
Testament sets forth the fundamental truth, so often 
terribly illustrated in subsequent history, that all 
authority is derived from God, that allegiance to 
God is the only true ground of loyalty to the Nation, 
that religion is the foundation of National life, and 
that an atheistic State is a self-destructive anomaly. 
Out of the patriarchal form there grows, under Provi- 
dence, the Mosaic Commonwealth, which possesses in 
itself, though in rudimentary forms, all the elements 
of a free republic ; elements which Alfred the Great 
found in the Bible by his study of the Old Testament 
and transplanted into English soil, to be in due time 
transferred across the seas to our more favored land. 
This Mosaic Commonwealth derives its governmental 
authority from God, but through the voice of the 
people. It is founded on universal suffrage. The 
people elect their rulers ; and God himself will not 
accept the office of King until chosen by their free 
suftrages. The government is organized in three de- 
partments, almost as clearly defined as in our own 
Constitution—the Executive, the Legislative, and the 
Judicial. The Legislative exists in two bodies, a 
Senate and a House of Representatives—the Elders 
and the Great Congregation. Careful limitations are 
put upon the power of the Executive ; so clearly de- 
fined that even Ahab is not an absolute despot, but 
has to bribe judges in order to accomplish his evil 
will. There is a church ; but the priesthood are for- 
bidden from becoming landowners, and are depend 
ent on the voluntary contributions of the people; 
for though the amount of their contribution is deter- 
mined by law, there is no method of enforcing its 
payment. There is a system of laws with adjusted 
penalties ; and a system of public instruction, with 
itinerant teachers, rude, but adapted to the times, 
and afterward developed into the synagogue schools. 
Despite so admirable institutions, the Nation lapses 
into anarchy, from which it emerges into a monarchy, 
which in time develops into a despotism. The succes- 
sive steps by which a people w.thout intelligence, vir- 
tue, and religion lose freedom, inspite of constitution 
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and laws, are traced in the Old Testament history ; 
and the larger proportion of the prophetic books are 
political or semi political discourses, directed against 
those vices inthe Church and the State and the 
people which threaten the Nation with disintegra- 
tion and finally bring it to its death. 

This outline, which might easily be filled up with 
details, must serve our purpose here, for it suffices 
to make clear our meaning; and for evidence of 
the correctness of thia interpretation of the Old Tes- 
tament the student must go to the Old Testament 
itself. There is no book in any language which fur- 
nishes so admirable material for a study of the fun- 
damental principles of political and social economy ; 
none which throws so much light on the questions 
how Society should be organized for the best inter- 
ests of all its members, and what are the directions 
in which its greatest dangers lie. The experiment 
which the Mormons are trying in Utah has been tried 
under more favorable circumstances thousands of 
years ago, and the result is here recorded ; the dangers 
of land monopoly are not more clearly described by 
Henry George than by the Old Testament; the 
method of guarding against a priestly despotism was 
all disclosed in the first five books of Moses before 
Europe proved the danger by its bitter experience of 
despotism and darkness ; there is no better exempli- 
fication of the divine right of the people and the 
divine no-right of kings than Jewish law and history 
afford ; and no better illustration is to be found, even 
in the history of French Republicanism, of the fun- 
damental truth that no institutions, however admira- 
ble, can save a people from self destriction who 
have flung away the restraints of morality and relig- 
ion. 

It is true that this history affords some magnificent 
illustrations of heroism and virtue, and some tragic 
displays of cowardice and crime; personal lessons 
can easily be gathered from the Old Testament ; and 
the Psalms of David and the Book of Job afford illus- 
trations, at once more terrible and more resplendent, 
of the interior histery of the soul than are to be 
found anywhere else in literature, not excepting tic 
writings of the Apostle Paul; but the main object 
of the Old Testament is to teach Society social laws ; 
its main revelation is of a Providence saving Society 
from anarchy; its main sanctions are drawn from 
the rewards and penalties which attach themselves 
respectively to a well-organized and a disorganized 
social condition. Dr. Meredith is perhaps right in 
suggesting that the lessons for young children should 
be selected from the New Testament ; or, if the ad- 
vantages of a uniform course of study outweigh the 
disadvantages, as we presume they do, then the 
teacher of the young children should use the Old 
Testament to illustrate New Testament teaching. 
But, if we read the Old Testament aright, to close it 
altogether in our Sunday-schools, where alone if, is 
now likely to be studied—for there is no Bible study 
in our day schools, and but little in our families— 
would be to shut the young off entirely from the best 
text-book in literature from which to learn the 
principles of a true social organization und a true 
National life. If the teachers in 1885, whose pupils 
range in years from fourteen upwards, will use the 
Old Testament as a text-book of instruction in social 
and national life, we venture to prophesy that they 
will be surprised by the unimagined richness of its 
materials for such a study, and by the freshness of 
interest which such a use of those materials will 
awaken in their pupils. 


AN EXCELLENT MOVEMENT. 


T the last two annual meetings of the General 
A Association of the Congregational Churches of 
Massachusetts special papers have been presented 
urging upon the churches the importance of a bolder 
policy relative to those who are (for the lack of a 
better term) known as non-church-goers. At the 
meeting of last June the sentiment of the pastors 
was crystallized into a resolution which urged upon 
the churches the duty of taking a religious census 
and of making a systematic visitation of their com- 
munities. The immediate ccope of this resolution was 
limited to the foreign and other neglecting classes. 
Through the efficiency of the State Committee 
this topic of Christian work among these classes has 
been discussed at nearly every one, if not every one, 
of the recent meetings of the twenty-five conferences. 
It has thus been presented to every church in the 
Commonwealth. The proposed method of aggressive 
Christian work has, with a few possible exceptions, 
met with cordial sympathy and approval from the 
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pastors and representatives of churches. Some min- 
isters have felt that the special need of the churches 
was rather a more vital than a more aggressive type 
of piety; that we ought rather to be on our knees 
than our feet. But the common sentiment is that 
not only should we ‘‘strike when the iron is hot,” 
but that we should make the iron hot by striking. 
Work always gives warmth. 

The churches themselves are already entering upon 
the performance of the duty of taking a census of 
their communities with reference to the religious 
preferences of families and individuals. This census 
is taken either by a professional canvasser or by 
members of the churches. The results are tabulated 
in special volumes. Either singly, or in union with 
other churches, this canvass is made. In one ward 
of Cambridge four churches thus united with much 
harmony and effectiveness. The advantages of such 
a canvass are many and diverse, but the more impor- 
tant may be comprehended under one caption. 

The census represents the proper attitude of the 
churches toward those who are inclined to neglect 
their services. This attitude should be that of hearty 
invitation. The church, like Christ, is sent to find 
the /ost sheep. It is to seek and to save that which 
is lost. It is not merely to invite, it is also to go out 
into the highways and the byways and compel them 
to come in. The minister who, when asked what he 
was doing to reach people, replied, ‘‘ Opening the 
doors of the church Sunday morning,” had failed to 
grasp the central truth of Christianity. By its very 
constitution the church cannot be anything else than 
a missionary. This attitude of the churches is at the 
present time of special importance. For communi- 
ties both change and increase rapidly in population. 
In twenty-five years the constituency of many urban 
and suburban churches undergoes a complete revo- 
lution. In these swift changes many families fail 
to form any relation, other thau the slightest, with a 
church. If they know the church, the church, under 
ordinary conditions, fails to know them. A minister 
of a church in acity, either large or small, or in a vil 
lage, cannot learn the ecclesiastical preferences of 
families who are more or less peripatetic. But such 
families should be reached ; if not reached, they fail 
to receive the Gospel quite as much as the heathen. 
This attitude is also rendercd important by reason 
of the great drift of rural populations toward met- 
ropolitan centers. Persons who in the country are 
regular attendants are liable on removing to the city 
to fail to take up a connection with a church. Social 
or other reasons may act upon them with a great 
force in deterring them from attendance. The 
census always reveals not a few cases of this kind. 

But this canvass is of greatest worth in forming a 
basis of more definite and more aggressive Christian 
work. The canvass reveals those who are unchurched ; 
the minister and congregation should at once en- 
deavor to gather them into the church. When the 
census makes known “‘ backsliders,” efforts should at 
once be made to reclaim them. When the census 
discovers children who are members of no Sunday- 
school, Sunday school committees should at once be 
sent to bring them into classes. If the church has no 
room for these new-comers, room should in some way 
be made. The privileges of the house of God should 
be denied no soul by reason of lack of square feet of 
flooring. If one church cannot give them room, 
another may beable. Certainly under some ecclesias- 
tical roof-tree they should find a Christian church- 
home. 

The endeaver to reach the unchurched should not 
simply be systematic, it should also be constant. 
Systematic visitation should be continued, not for six 
months, but for years. Constant pressure is more 
effective for the proposed purpose than heavy 
periodical pressure. The experience of every pastor 
furnishes sufficient evidence of the fact. Further- 
more, both the church and the minister should strive 
to retain even the slightest ties which may connect a 
family with thechurch. The service at a wedding or 
a funeral may be the small cord which may in years 
grow into the cable uniting the individual family to 
the church-home. 


UNPRAISED GRACES. 
THE GRACE OF A MERRY HEART. 


HE was a bright young girl, with golden hair 
and laughing eyes, and a musical voice that was 
like the song of a brook. She danced as naturally 
as a swallow flies, and could hardly keep her feet 
from beating time to any music that had rhythm in 
it. She was pretty, and knew it; she was an artist, 
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and did not know it. She neither drew nor painted ; 
but she made a little money go a great, way in dress, 
and charmed by her very coming into the room, by 
an art which was nature and by a nature which was 
art ; she felt it as all else felt it ; but neither she nor 
they could explain the secret of the charm. She was 
never idle, yet she never seemed to work. Her 
labor was like the labor of a swallow—when she was 
busiest she seemed to be most at play. If she swept, 
it was with asong ; if she dusted, she hummed a waltz 
and kept time to it with her feet. 

Her life had some dark shadows in it; but only 
her intimate friends knew it; and even her most 
intimate friend never imagined how dark that 
shadow sometimes was upon her heart. They were 
four : her father was an invalid ; she was the eldest 
sister ; and after a long day's wearisome work in the 
school-room she went home to be, now nurse while 
her mother was mother, and now mother while her 
mother was nurse. But she went to the school-room 
with a song, as though her home was a perfect 
resting-place ; and she went to her home with a 
laugh, as though her school-room was a social delight. 
Of society she was fond, and society was fond of her ; 
and when she was in society no laugh was more mu- 
sical, no joyousness more contagious, no life brighter 
and more seemingly gladsome. Now and then the 
real problems of her life she would talk over with a 
very confidential friend ; but even her most confi- 
dential friend was puzzled when they next met at the 
table or in the parlor ; for the face looked as though 
the soul behind it had never known a sorrow or 
carried a care. Occasionally she retreated to her 
room and had a ‘‘ real good ery,” but this was a 
luxury she rarely indulged in, and never shared with 
any one else. 

Serious-minded people could not understand her ; 
they esteemed her thoughtless, called her gay and 
giddy, wordered how, with a sick father and a 
wearied mother and a shadowed home, she could 
live like an embodied laughter. They even thought 
her cold-hearted, frivolous, and selfish ; and because 
she did not wear her conscience on her bosom 
thought she had none behind it. This was perhaps 
the keenest sorrow she ever had to bear; forshe 
longed for the good opinion of others, and often 
said to herself that she was no hero, and could not 
brave dark faces and displeased looks and criticising 
tongues. But she charmed away this sorrow, too, 
with her singing; and when she seemed most in 
different to unjust censure, conquered her anguish and 
her tears by a hard battle. Her merry heart was an 
unpraised grace ; for even those who enjoyed it did 
not appreciate it. Yet not wholly unpraised: for 
the children, who, above all her many admirers, 
enjoyed the charm of her presence, and the mother, 
to whom her songs were a better service even than 
her willing hands, and her father, to whom on his 
bed of invalidism her merry heart did more good than 
any medicine, knew how true and loyal was that 
heart, though they did not know how lonely it some 
times was, and how bitter were the tears which some 
times washed the bright eyes. But there was One 
who knew; and He who had given her song-nature 
to her loved and honored her that she used it so 
well, and that she allowed no shadow at home and 
no cynical criticism abroad to suppress her singing. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 


HERE is a philosophy of antagonisms. Religious 

and political ‘‘dislodgments” are the results. 
Then there is readjustment, reconstruction, and co oper 
ation. In Cambridge, on the heels of the national 
election, two men who were hotly opposed to each other, 
the one a Republican and the other an Independent, are 
now hand and glove, working with all their might, 
in most hearty co-operation, to carry the municipal 
election. So swiftly do questions follow one upon 
another, and so speedily do antagonisms contribute to 
the practical zeal of the community. In Boston the 
city election is agitating the voters. After all our 
national discussions and experiments, it seems to me 
that the fate of the Republic resolves itself into the 
simple problem whether, under a popular government, 
we can rule the cities. Which are the more potent, the 
churches and the schools, with their concomitant phi- 
lanthopy, or the saloons? Boston supports one licensed 
liquor saloon for every 125 of the population. On the 
other hand, Boston has one church or one church mission 
for every 1,719 of the inhabitants. There is a ratio of 
five liquor licenses for each school, and twelve licenses 
for each church. During the year there has been one 
arrest for every twelve and a half of the population, and 
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one arrest which is accredited to the influence of the 
saloons for every nineteen of the inhabitants. Of course 
an immense burden of pauperism, insanity, prisons, 
misery, and brutality is consequently imposed on honest 
industry and the earnings of honest money. It is esti 
mated that the total outlay which should be charged to 
the liquor acccunt for the year is $1,491,965.19. Now, 
these figures represent vital forces. Which shall win, in 
the long run—intelligence and religion, or the saloons ? 
It is not a question, probably, of mob force against law 
and order, but it is a question of health, in the broad 
use of the term, as applied to the whole man—body, soul, 
and spirit. In other words, it is a question of moral 
decay or of moral regeneration. Is there vitality in 
Christianity to prevent decay in the large cities? Go 
into the hospitals and see the marks of physical deform- 
ity and corruption, of cutaneous diseases, of inherited 
vices—the victims of rum and of the brothels; go past 
the saloons and through the slums, and note the subtle 
poison that is spreading as a moral upas; note the 
insidious Mormonism, not of plurality of wives, but of 
illicit corruption, which is preying on the vitals of the 
home like vultures upon the pastures; and then ask 
whether Christianity has uttered its last word? Here 
comes the practical test. Can Christianity Christianize 
after it has made a nominal conquest? Can it 
get its principles enacted into statute, and enforce 
them? Take an illustration. The law sends a man to 
the Island for intoxication; but the saloons fling 
their doors open wide to greet him the moment 
he lands upon the wharf. They flaunt their signs 
in his face at every step and turn along the streets. 
There is no law in Boston or in Massachusetts that can 
send a man to a Reformatory against his will. It 
punishes his crime, and there it stops. I have a case in 


point. A brilliant man, a lawyer, fell a victim to 
appetite. His home was broken up. He went down, 
down. Disease, the dropsy that follows excessive beer- 


drinking, was upon him. His friends got him into the 
Massachusetts Hospital for treatment, which was effect- 
ive. But, according to the law, he could not remain 
after he was convalescent. He was not able to go out. 
He needed long months of treatment of a reformatory 
kind. There is the Washington Home, an admirable 
institution, peculiarly adapted to his case ; but he was 
unwilling to go there, and there is no legal process by 
which he can be taken there. The principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount need to get incorporated into 
law, that the State may reform, restore, and build up, 
as well as punish. 

Boston, probably, stands among the first of cities on 
earth in point of morality, law, and order. Reforms are 
active on the right hand and on the left. Yet the practi- 
cal thing that the city needs, the great thing the city 
needs, is good, wholesome government. We have a good 
Mayor, honest, courageous, and faithful, but he is large- 
ly handicapped by other departments of the government. 
He is a Democrat, but was elected as an Independent 
against the regular Democratic nominee. The contest 
this year is to elect him again over his old competitor. 

Thanksgiving was the occasion for sermons on various 
topics to fair congregations. Several political sermons 
were preached, but none ofa very radical sort. Socially 
the day was up to its accustomed level. Sumptuous 
dinners were served to ‘‘ Little Wanderers,” boot- 
blacks, newsboys, and prisoners. 

The Methodists observed the centennial of the found- 
ing of Methodism in America by a public meeting in 
the People’s Church and by a festive occasion. Bishop 
Fowler, who made addresses, was very favorably re 
ceived. He is an eloquent speaker of the earnest, im- 
passioned sort. He abounds in touches of wit. The 
Bishop expressed himself as ‘‘ proud of Boston Method- 
ism, because it means victory, brotherhood, brains, 
spiritual power, and old-fashioned conversions.” Bish- 
ops Foster, Mallalieu, Dr. Warren, and others made 
stirring addresses. 

Dr. McKenzie preached at Harvard Chapel Sunday 
evening. The Rev. David N. Beach was installed pastor 
of the Prospect Congregational Church in Cambridge- 
port Wednesday evening of this week. Miss Alice N. 
Lincoln will remodel, renovate, and put in proper order 
the disgraceful #ld ‘‘ Crystal Palace,” and make a ten- 
ement block of it, insisting on neatness and prompt pay- 
ment of rents. She has done much by her experiments 
in tenement-houses to help solve some of the social 
questions of the day. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT WASHINGTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


EFORE this letter is printed Congress will be 
fairly in session. But, outside of a great deal of 
cheap talk, no one need hope to see much business trans- 
acted. Of course the appropriation bills will go through 
—they always do—but for the rest it is too much to ex- 
pect any progress. We goover these appropriation bills 
every year. Each one bringsout the same arguments for 


i 
economy and for extravagance from session to session. 
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The amounts appropriated vary but little. Now, why 
would it not be a good plan at the long session to make 
the appropriations for two years instead of one ? This 
is done in nearly all the States, and by adopting the 
plan in Congress the short session could be put to some 
use. As it is, Congress takes about all its first session to 
get general legislation started, and the following winter 
there is no time to finish it up. Now, the next three 
months the opportunity for doing some practical good 
is excellent. The bankruptcy, electoral count, and 
Mormon bills have passed the Senate and are in the 
House. The same is true of Senator Blair's $75,000,000 
educational scheme, and also of Senator Hoar’s bill to 
provide for the succession in case of the death or inabil- 
ity of the President and Vice-President. The Mexican 
reciprocity treaty, with all its advantages in opening a new 
field for our trade, also waits only for the action of the 
House. To say nothing of all the other needed legisla- 
tion pressing upon the House, what an excellent record 
it would be simply to take up and carry these six 
measures, all of immense importance, all safely through 
the Senate ! It is not too much to say that every one 
of them, if they could be brought to a vote, would pass 
the House. And yet it is among the probabilities that 
not one will become a law. Why? Simply because 
the rules of the House, whatever their authors intended, 
are most scientifically devised to prevent any business 
from being transacted, if a minority of any strength do 
not wish it done. A measure of importance must have 
two-thirds of the House in its favor, as things are, to 
obtain its consideration and pussage. All of the 
measures I have mentioned can command a majority, 
but only good foriune and nice management can carry 
them through. Congress will continue to be a great 
obstructing machine until the House changes its rules to 
allow a majority to do business. This winter I look to 
see most of the time spent in the cheap talk and promises 
with which the result of the election has filled them. 
A change of administration in sight will be too much 
excitement to enable most of them to do business. 

The papers are full of the plans of men connected with 
the administration who will soon go ivto private life. 
Secretary Frelinghuysen has no further ambitions. He 
expects to go to his New Jersey home and live in com- 
fortable retirement the rest of his days. Secretary 
Lincoln will return to his Chicago law practice, at which 
prospect his wife ismore than happy. Attorney-General 
Brewster wants very badly to get a seat on the Supreme 
Court bench, but none of the Justices seem to bein a 
mood to make way for him, and he is likely to be dis- 
appointed. Hugh McCulloch regards his political life 
as long since closed. As he lives permanently in the 
city, the Treasury portfolio this winter is merely an inci 
dent in his life. Frank Hatton has his newspaper in lowa 
\o devote himself to, while two active, pushing men like 
Secretaries Chandler and Teller will go right on making 
money in some kind of business. Both are candidates for 
the Senate, but with rather poor prospects, I am told. 
President Arthur has no mind to retire to private life. 
He also wants to be elected Senator this winter, for he 
likes the ceremony and dignity of official life. In 
the Treasury Assistant Secretary Coon has ar. offer 
from a New York corporation, while Assistant Secre- 
tary French has a competency, and will go back to New 
England to live. United States Treasurer Wyman has 
sons in business in Minneapolis. He expects to join 
them. Comptroller of the Currency Cannon cannot be 
removed, except for cause, until his five-years’ term ex- 
pires. The officers from the South, like First Auditor 
Reynolds, Register Bruce, and Solicitor-General Phillips, 
will hardly care to go back there, but they are in good 
circumstances. Some of the officials have given all their 
mature years to the Government service, aud should not 
be dispossessed. Such are Mr. Kimball, Chief of the 
Life-Saving Service; Mr. Burchard, Director of the 
Mint; Dr. Hamilton, Chief of the Marine Hos- 
pital Service; Mr. Lyman, the Second 
ant Postmaster-General; Dr. Macdonald, Chief of 
the Money Order System; General Eaton, Chief of 
the Bureau of Education, and many others, who, 
less conspicuously, are so thoroughly identified with 
Government work that it would be a shame to put 
others in their places. 

Thanksgiving is never so much of a day in Washington 
as Christmas, and this year a number of good people in 
office feel that they have little reason to rejoice, because 
they expect to lose their places. From an acquaintance 
with Governor Cleveland, and many talks with Demo- 
cratic Senators and Representatives who are here, I am 
convinced of two things. First, the Civil Service Law 
will be enforced by him ; and, second, that’ these Con- 
gressmen will not ask him to do otherwise. More than 
that the Republicans have no right to ask. If all the 
more important places are filled with Democrats, it is no 
worse than has been the case under Republican rule, 
and strictly in the line of procedure established in all 
the States, whatever party controls them. And yet, 
such is my honest belief in Governor Cleveland’s natural 
conservatism and determination to fill his office with 
dignity, that I do not look for the precipitate rushing of 
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Democrats into office that is generally expected here. 


Democrats without number will apply for place, and 
thousands of them will be satisfied, but as for an indis- 
criminate division of spoils, the idea is not such as 
will commend itself to Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Cleve- 
land is not the kind of a man to be managed by 
Chairman Barnum or politicians of that style, and that 
the Southern Democrats are far less hungry than their 
Northern brethren. With a Cabinet including such men 
as Senator Garland, Senator Bayard, Abram S. Hewitt, 
ex-Senator McDonald, and ex-Speaker Randall, I have 
an idea that the ordinary citizen will see very little dif- 
ference in the administration next June from what it is 
now. Of course the party papers will be full of ex 
citement ; but so far asthe real work of the Government 
is concerned, Mr. Cleveland is pretty sure to show him- 
self as careful, level-headed, and loyal as his predeces- 
sor. Those in office and those who want their places will 
be about the only people who need expect much excite- 
ment over the change in administration. 

The day before Thanksgiving I walked through two 
or three of our markets, and while the stall-men declared 
that their display did not begin to be what they would 
have at the holidays, 1 was convinced that Washington 
is the real home of the epicure in this country. In 
Chesapeake Bay the finest oysters, the finest canvas- 
back ducks, and the choicest terrapin are found. Wash- 
ington markets fairly abound with them, and the cooks 
here are especially skilled in their preparation. Then 
the vegetables raised hereabouts, and fowl, both domes- 
ticated ard wild, cxcel anything that is raised further 
north. As for fish, the supply and variety is not greater 
inany city. I undertake to say that no city has a bet- 
ter stocked market than the one which is the pride of 
Washington. It is situated on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
in alarge, handsome building kept in the most attractive 
way. Mornings, the best-known ladies in Washington 
can be seen at the market, with big market-baskets car- 
ried by colored men, into which they pour endless 
quantities of supplies, supplementing their purchases 
with an endless chatter. Saturday nights the markets 
are given over to the colored people, whose table luxu- 
ries are mostly confined to their Sunday dinner. And 
yet, with all the variety of fish, fowl, and flesh attaina- 
ble, I suppose that thousands of people in the city did 
not vary their Thanksgiving dinner from their usual 
menu. But to strangeas who really care for such things, 
nothing can be more interesting than the attractive 
markets which really grace Washington. 

Ex-Secretary Boutwell tells me that he believes the 
question of prohibition is soon to become the great 
political issue in the country. From a man of such 
wide experience as his this statement is worth attention. 
He thinks that the Republiccn party will be forced by a 
growing public sentiment to take a stand in all the 
States against tae liquor traffic, exactly as it was forced 
to array itself against slavery, and that then the matter 
must become the central feature in natioial politics. 
At first the rum interest will be successful, and then he 
looks to see the moral factor come to the front until legal 
prohibition is made general. In defense of that posi- 
tion he urges that the temperance question must be 
solved one way or another. The moral forces of to-day 
are surely going to grapple with it, and the signs of the 
struggle are increasing daily. Besides its moral aspect, 
itis a mighty economic and social factor. In the Sen- 
ate there is a committee toinvestigate the question. Such 
a one was refused by the House last winter. During a 
two months’ trip in the West this Fall I was impressed by 
the great temperance sentiment everywhere apparent. 
The people out there are vastly more in earnest than we 
are in the East, and they are getting more and more to 
regard prohibition a3 a political issue. In Washington 
it is discussed among Congressmen of both parties how 
the temperance question is to be settled, and all of them 
admit that it will soon intrude itself into politics. Sec- 
retary Boutwell’s belief that the Republicans will soon 
find themselves obliged to adopt prohibition is the be- 
lief of no mere theorist. 

Some time ago the New England Congregational 
Church extended a call to the Rev. Dr. C. L. Goodell, of 
St. Louis, who has been remarkably successful in build- 
ing up @ large caurch there. General Whittlesea was 
sent to St. Louis to urge the claims of the Washington 
church, but his report is not favorable to hopes of Dr. 
Goodell’s coming, and the church will probably have to 
look elsewhere. Dr. Goodell’s wife is a daughter of 
ex-Governor Fairbairn, of Vermont.—No successor has 
yet been determined upon for Dr. Paret, who goes from 
the rectorship of Epiphany to the bishopric of Mary- 
land.—The Rev. W. W. Hicks, who has been preaching 
at the Tabernacle for three years, has been appointed 
Surveyor-General to Florida by the President.—Presi- 
dent Cleveland is expected to attend church at Dr. Bart- 
lett’s New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, one of 
the most fashionable churches in town. Mr. Lincoln 
worshiped there, Vice-president Wheeler was a member 
of the church, and Mr. Blaine’s family occupy a pew 
there. EMERSON. 


WasHINGTON, November 28,1884, 
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PHAROS. 
By ALIcn WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 
| N sudden splendor trom the shrouded bay 
- Shines out one large low star; while on the shore, 
Capriciously from window or from door, 
The little glimmering home-lights flit and play. 
And in its turn the clear, unfaltering ray, 
That burns as steadily as if it wore 
Conscious, undying power, shall pale before 
The sudden splendor of the sunlit Day. 
And yet, O poor quenched star, it is not he 
That dims thy light—the proud, all-conquering Sun ; 
Dependent art thou, truly ; but on one 
Of humblest fisher-folk ; thou art not free ; 
But in the very work thou hast well done, 
A slave to those who trim the lamps for thee. 


MYSTICISM. 
3y Proressor GeorceE P, Fisien, D.D. 
1. 


F a company even of educated persons were invited 
to define this word, it would be entertaining to listen 
to the variety of answers that would be rendered. The 
first definition which most of the lexicographers give to 
the term, or to its cognates, is ‘‘ obscure,” or ‘‘sacredly 
obscure,” or ‘ incomprehensible.” This, obviously, 
carries us but a little way. Obscurity may belong not 
tothe thing, but to the mind that views it. The haze 
may be over the eye and not over the object. Astronomy 
is obscure to one who has not studied it. The doctrine 
of wages in political economy often remains obscure to 
those who have diligently sought to explore it. How- 
ever, the idea of mystery unquestionably attaches to the 
terms in question. In fact, ‘mysticism ” is derived from 
a Greck word which referred to the ancient ‘‘ mysteries” 
of the heathen religion. The root isa word signifying 
to close the eyes, The eyes are shut; the world is shut 
out, in order that there may be spiritual sight within. 
Some vision, some perception flashing on the soul, or 
springing up through initiatory rites and a holy vision of 
a nature not revealed to those outside—this was the con- 
ception of ‘‘ the mystic,” of the one’consecrated according 
to the Orphic or Elcusinian ceremonies. Something is 
imparted to the novitiate which is incommunicable by 
him, which he may not without sacrilege—which, in 
truth, he cannot—disclose. A new sense is opened, 
Comforting assurances of divine things and of immor- 
tality are infused into the illuminated soul. 

We throw aside at once the vulgar idea that the mystic 
is the fanatic or the enthusiast. No two are further 
apart than are the mystic and the fanatic. Fanaticism 
involves passion—as commonly understood, the zeal of 
hate. The mind of the mystic is at the most distant 
remove from all that. True, mysticism in its perversion 
and excess involves an undue sway of imagination and 
of misguided emotion. Even then, however, it has in 
it no trace of fanaticism. It isa pity that the English 
language, like the German, has not two distinct words 
to signify respectively the mysticism which may fairly 
be thought legitimate, and its caricature or excess, 

If we turn to the theologians, the older ones generally 
detine mysticism ina way to vilify it. The mystic is 
the visionary, or something worse. Hollaz, the old 
Lutheran theologian, who died in 1713, says: ‘‘ Mystics, 
beholding others, look down upon them with lofty pride, 
and assert that they have so far advanced in perfection 
that they are Christitied or deified.” Another old theo- 
logian characterizes mysticism as ‘‘the proclivity of the 
mind to invented and contrived mysteries,” that is, those 
which one’s own fancy has conjured up. Mildly, yet 
having in mind the fault or abuse only, Lavater makes 
mysticism to be ‘‘the warmth which shuns the light.” 
In the same spirit another describes it as the belief in the 
ability ‘‘ to sound the mysteries of religion without the 
help of reason.” 'Tholuck, having in mind the panthe- 
istic mysticism of the East, defines it as a soaring to that 
which lies above or beyond the conceptive faculty : ‘‘ the 
defining characteristic is the perpetual turning to and 
hearkening to the impulses and voices of the Infinite, 
whose revelations well up in the depths of one’s own 
soul.” Struggle for a union with God which shall 
result in a quasi identification of the soul with him, is a 
frequent description given of the mystical tendency. To 
the credit of theology it is to be said that divines of old 
distinguished between ‘‘a pure and orthodox ” and an 
‘‘impure and heterodox” mysticism. It was perceived 
that such truths as the Incarnation, and such experiences 
as Regeneration and Sanctification by the Holy Spirit, 
involve elements which may properly be called mys- 
tical. 

We turn now to the philosophers. John Stuart Mill, 
in his treatise on Logic, has the remarkable observation 
that ‘‘a misapprehension of the import of general lan- 
guage”—an instance of which is the idea that there is 
a gencral being, ‘“‘man,” because we use the word 
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“man ”—‘‘ is at the root of all mysticism.” ‘‘ Whether in 
the Vedas, the Platonists, or in the Hegelians, mysticism 
is neither more nor less than ascribing objective exist- 
ence to the subjective creations of the mind’s own 
faculties, to mere ideas of {foteilect ; and believing that 
by watching and contemplating these ideas of its own 
making itcan read in them what takes place iu the 
world without.” Of course a philosophy like that of 
Hume and Mill, which regards ideas not derived from 
sense, but engendered by the mind or within the mind, 
as purcly subjective and unreal, can only look on what 
it calls mysticism with compassion or contempt. But, 
apart from this consideration, Mill’s attempt at a con- 
densed definition is a failure. It is too vague ; and it as 
sumes that experiences are illusive which it behooves the 
philosopher to prove, rather than assert, to beso. Of 
all modern philosophical writers, Cousin has most fully, 
and, on the whole, most suggestively, handled this sub- 
ject. In his earlier series of lectures on the history of 
modern philosophy he speaks at length of mysticism, 
which, he says, ‘‘in philosophy is the belief that God 
may be known face to face, without anything interme- 
diate.” In his subsequent course he enters still more 
elaborately into the discussion of mysticism as a phase of 
philosophical development. There are four phases, or 
points of view, one following upon another, in the cycle 
of thought. First we have Sensualism, which rests in 
things outward as comprising all reality ; the climax of 
which is dogmatic materialism. Then comes Idealism, 
the reaction, the dogma at the opposite pole, which dis- 
credits the existence of the world without, and resolves 
everything into mind and thought. Out of the conflict- 
ing systems arising from these rival and contradictory 
tendencies and their incompatible results,springs the third 
phase in the movement, Skepticism. Doubt is awak- 
ened by the strife and uncertainty in the field of specu- 
lation, and is organized into a creed—as far as doubt can 
ever be turned into adoctrine. But the mind cannot 
rest in absolute perplexity. The mind is thrown back 
upon itself, and upon its own spontaneous activities. 
Its immediate feelings and perceptions, its intuitions, 
become the source and spring of its beliefs respecting 
itself, the world, and God. Spontaneity is entitled to 
respect, and, within limits, to credence. An immediate 
trust in our faculties and in the laws of thought is in- 
volved in the exercise of intelligence. Without it phi 
losophy would not proceed a step. [low far reliance on 
feeling and intuition may rightfully gois the diflicult 
point to determine. There is a Jiue to be drawn some 
where. n the one side is truth, on the other is fancy. 
There is, then, a just mysticism, and a mysticism that is 
morbid, extravagant, and, in its outcome, hostile both 
to philosophy and toreligion. There isa mysticism which 
denies to reflection its rights, and pours contempt on 
logic. The climax is when the individual conceives him- 
self to behold the Infinite, or, even more, to take the 
universe into himself, as being its conscious embodi- 
ment and expression. 

But we are leaving Cousin. He follows the history of 
philosophy down from its cradle, and specifies, under 
the rubric of mysticism, the right use and abuse of the 
element of spontaneity and inward light in the course 
of speculation. This includes a glance at the Indian 
philosophy, in its endeavors, through self-withdrawal 
from the senses and the world, contemplation, and 
asceticism, to attain to oneness with deity ; the more 
sober mysticism of Plato; the system of the New Pla- 
tonists and Alexandrians, in which, by means of 
ecstasy, the soul wa* tnought to be able, in rare and 
favored moments at least, of rising to a face-to-face 
communion with the ineffable One. Theurgy and 
magic, in the Indian and Egyptian schools, are the de- 
generate and degraded offshoot of the mystical habit. 
In the Middle Ages, partly asa reaction against the hair. 
splitting of the schoolmen and the fanatical worship of 
logic, partly from the failure of scholasticism to clear 
up or to fortify religious truth, there arose a mysticism 
which is seen in its purest forms in such writers as 
Thomas i Kempis, and which elsewhere ran out into the 
extreme of pantheistic error. In modern philosophy, 
Schelling, with his assumed ‘intellectual intuition” of 
the infinite and absolute Being, is the successor of 
Plotinus and Porphyry. In a speculative direction he 
strove to achieve what a long succession of religious 
leaders, from Buddha to our day, aimed practically to 
realize, and sometimes sought to define in theory. 
Within the evangelical church the mystical element 
has gained its rights, and, in the judgment of many, 
something more, in the theology of the great German 
theologian of our times, Schleiermacher, and in one of the 
leading English religious thinkers, Coleridge, and in 
those who, like Maurice, have been more or less quick- 
ened by his teaching. 

After these allusions to what has been said by others 
in explication of mysticism, I may not unreasonably be 
called upon by the reader to state in a definite and 
succinct manner the main ingredients of it. 

It appears to me that under mysticism there isal ways 
understood the idea of wn immediate revelation of truth 
to the mind, In distinction from the external world and 





he senses which take cognizance of it; in distinction 
from the processes of logic and the conclusions which 
are reached by reasoning, there is a direct inward dis- 
closure of truth and of realities. 
own light. 


shine in their 
They are verified to the soul at once; and 
the doubting acknowledgment of them precedes the 
attempt to prop them with 
them with barriers of syllogism 


These 


arguments and fortify 
In religion, this witness 
of the spirit to truth has often been called spiritual light. 
President Edwards has a sermon on the nature of 
spiritual light. Not only bodies like the (Juakers, but 
also the most rigid Calvinists, in their own way, have 
made room in their system for the immediate percep- 
tions and convictions, which bear an analogy to the direct 
cognitions by eye and ear of the world of sense. The 
idea of an internal revelation to the soul, the direct 
manifestation of spiritual beings and unseen realities to 
the spirit, is, in one form or another, within rational 
limits and beyond them, fundamental to mysticism. 

Mysticism necessarily protests against what it con 
siders the usurpation of the understanding in matters of 
religion. It asserts, either with moderation or with 
undue and exclusive emphasis, the importance of medi- 
tation, contemplation, the communing of the heart with 
itself, in contrast with investigation and all other distinct 
ively intellectual activities; in contrast, also, with all 
external (eaching, even in sacred writings. Naturally it 
makes the path to religious knowledge to be more in 
the affections and the will, the tuning of the sensibility, 
the looking up of the yearning, aspiring spirit, the self 
surrender of the soul, the renunciation of self, than in 
study. The Quietism in which all conscious self-activity 
and thought are suspended is the excess of this tendency. 
It carries in it a species of pantheism—the loss of the 
sense of personal distinction from God. The doctrine 
that feeling is directly percipient,or the raising of feeling, 
from which the intellectual element is excluded, into 
an organ of apprehending truth, is the philosophical 
extreme of this tendency. But itis not to be forgotten 
that excess and irregularity are what all sentiments and 
mental tendencies are liable to. The worst thing is ever 
the corruption of the best—according to the old proverb : 
‘* Corruptio optimi pessima est.” 

The mystic, the desiguation of one ‘‘ who has with- 
drawn his faculties from the actual to concentrate them 
on the invisible world,” is frequently treated with con 
tempt. It is difficult to see how this can be, when one 
considers what mysticism has achieved—mysticism in 
this broad sense of the term. ‘‘ It has guided the desti 
nies, and atleast some half-score of times revolutionized 
the aspect, of the entire earth. It has dissolved and re 
established the creeds. It has breathed life into the 
embers of decayed morality. It has changed the cur- 
rent of opinion. It has pulled down and constructed 
philosophica] systems, It has even subverted kingdoms 
and changed dynasties. In fact, if we wanted to select 
an object which bas been the cause of the greatest com- 
motion in this world, it is this very mysticism to which 
the world professes to be an utter stranger, and which 
would seem to extrude the world most pertinaciously 
from any influence with its concerns. A brewer at 
Huntingdon, impelled by its mysterious force, becomes 
the most dreaded potentate of Europe. A simple peas- 
ant girl in Lorraine, by the same invisible agency, be 
comes the leader of armies, and recalls a fugitive king 
to receive upon his knees his crown at her hands, as if 
she had been an arch-messenger from heaven. An itin- 
erant merchant at Mecca, under similar influence, estab- 
lishes a creed, wins kingdoms, overturns continents at 
the head of victorious legions, and founds a dynasty 
which in its empire threatened to engulf Europe. A 
tattered monk, endued with the same secret force, by 
transferring the population of the West to the empori- 
ums of the East, becomes the means of introducing fresh 
elements into their society, which in a few brief years 
shift the seat and change the aspect of civilization. An 
emaciated soldier, roused by the same agency froma 
bed of sickness, is enabled to rescue a falling faith from 
the attacks of its adversaries, and makes rebellious na- 
tions again submit to its yoke with infantine simplicity. 
Would it not appear that the kingdom of man is shat- 
tered and reorganized by powers as invisible and capri 
cious as those which disturb the kingdom of nature? ‘The 
operations of mysticism are inscrutable, yet the effects 
are no less tremendous than the whirl of the tempest 
which, though invisible, can unroof cities, or the stroke 
of the thunderbolt which, while impervious to the sense, 
can splinter rocks of granite and prostrate the proudest 
oaks of the forest in the dust.” 








A NEW INLAND SEA. 


O extraordinary was the story published not long 
S since in the daily papers describing a lake lately 
discovered in Canada as rivaling in size the greatest of 
our inland seas, that it was at once denounced as a hoax 
or an exaggeration. Later and fuller reports, however, 
seem to confirm the first. Within three hundred miles 
of Quebec and within one thousand miles of New York 
City, nearer to the settled portion of Canada than any 
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other lake except Winnipeg, stretches an immense body 
of water hitherto unknown to geographers, and esti 
mated by the imperfect surveys already made to at least 
equal Lake Ontario in magnitude. 

A glance at any good map of Canada will show 
directly north of Quebec a small lake named Mistassini, 
or Mistassimnie, but which henceforth will probably be 
called Little Mistassini to distinguish it from its great 
neighbor. Last year M. Comeau read a paper before 
the Quebec Geographical Society asserting that the size 
of Lake Mistassini had been greatly underrated. An 
exploring expedition was sent out by the Society, and 
the account now given to the world is furnished by Mr. 
F. H. Bignell, who commanded the transport expedition 
which preceded the main expedition in charge cf John 
Bignell, P.L.S. This account declares that the great 
lake is entirely distinct from that already known by the 
name of Mistassini, and that it is an expansion of Ru- 
pert River, just asthe great Western lakes are expansions 
of the St. Lawrence. From September 10 to September 
17,Mr. Bignell voyaged on this greatlake, noting deep and 
numerous bays and inlets and beautiful! islands, on one 
of which he was compelled to harbor for some days 
because of the high seas. He had then sailed 120 miles 
and had not reached the widest part of the lake. The 
waters swarmed with many species of fish, fur-bearing 
animals abound on the shores, and the surrounding 
lands are well wooded and, in part, arable. The main 
surveying party will remain in the field for two years. 
It has already been proposed to connect Quebec with 
the lake by a railroad, and it is believed that many 
French-Canadian farmers will be attracted by the vast 
area of fertile land 

One of the most curious facts in connection with this 
lake is that, though map-makers and the general public 
have been ignorant of its existence, it has long been well 
known to the Hudson Bay Company, which has had a 
trading station with the Indians on its shores for nearly 
a hundred years. Tlie region was so rich in fur-bearing 
animals and so profitable to the Company that they have 
sedulously kept to themselves their knowledge of the 
magnitude of the lake. Mr. Bignell isa man of scien- 
tific attainments and a member of the Quebec Geograph- 
ical Society, and there seems no reason to doubt the sub 
stantial accuracy of his description. 


THE CITIZENS’ LEAGUE OF CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE seventh anniversary of this League was ob. 

served ‘huesday night, November 25, at the Palmer 
House. Nearly two hundred gentlemen were present, 
representing all occupations and al] denominations. It 
was emphatically a union meeting of those who have 
the moral interests of the city at heart. The object of 
the League is to secure the enforcement of the law 
which prohibits the sale of liquor to minors and to 
drunkards, and in its seven years’ work it has persisted 
in seeking to do this one thing. By its advice, and per- 
haps through its instrumentality, the Harper License 
Law was enacted ; a law which has raised the annual 
revenues in the city from about $250,000 to $1,500,000 
from licenses alone, and in the State from $700,000 to 
more than $4,000,000. At the same time the number of 
saloons in the State has been reduced from 13,000 to 
9,000. The objections which some make. that a tax on 
these saloons is an approval of them, is met by simply 
asserting the right to compel the business which causes 
so much crime to pay its share of the expense connected 
with it. 

The gentlemen present at this gathering came in re- 
sponse to special invitations issued by the officers of the 
League. After a substantialsupper, the President, Mr. 
I. P. Ramsey, the successor of the lamented F. F. 
Elmendorf, to whose wisdom and energy the early 
success of the League is mainly due, made a brief 
statement of the purpose for which it exists, and then 
called upon the Agent, Mr. Andrew Paxton, to give a 
brief history of its organization, and of the way in 
which it has done its work. Mr. Paxton’s whole heart 
is with the League. A better man for the place which 
he fills could not be found. He is shrewd, fearless, con- 
secrated, enthusiastic ; over and above all, he is an ear- 
nest Christian. As a speaker he is unusually attractive, 
at once securing and holding the attention of his 
audience. 

The work began, as all such work must begin, in 
voluntary efforts. Seven years ago, seven men and six 
women met for consultation at No. 213 West Madison 
Street. The moral condition of the city, which then 
had a population of about 300,000, was alarming. The 
police courts were crowded with boys and girls. Fully 
one-half of the time of these courts was occupied in the 
hearing of cases against criminals of immature years. 
What could be done about it? The first thing to be 
done was to find out where these boys and girls were 
made into criminals. As naturally as ‘‘a duck takes to 
water,” Mr. Paxton and Mr. Elmendorf went to the 
saloons. ‘‘ Where but to the saloons could we go ?” 
ssid Mr. Paxton. Working at night, after the day's 





labor was over, and especially Saturday nights, they 
soon found that at least 30,000 boys and girls were in 
the habit of visiting the saloons of the city. Later in 
vestigations revealed the unexpected fact that fully 
18,000 of this 30,000 were members of Sunday-schools. 
It was decided to test the law against selling liquor to 
minors and drunkards as soon as a case could be made 
out. As the city is in three divisions, it was thought 
best to bring suit against a saloon keeper in each of the 
divisions, After carefully visiting suloons where boys 
and girls were accustomed to meet, and securipg their 
names and the names of their parents or guardians, 
suits were brought against keepers of these saloons. In 
a saloon on the South Side, where more than 150 boys 
and girls had been found, the keeper defended himself 
by denying the facts. The Justice before whom he was 
brought heard the story as told by Mr. Paxton, the boys 
arrested, the police oflicer making the arrest, and then 
listened to the saloon keeper’s defense, which was sim- 
ply a denial of the facts. Straightening himself up, the 
Justice said: ‘‘I have been a justice here for eighteen 
years, and I never knew a saloon keeper who didn’t deny 
the facts. The Court will fine the defendant $25 and 
costs.” Similar decisions were given on the West and 
the North Sides. The saloon keepers were indignant 
and defiant. They pretended to laugh at the efforts of the 
League, and gave it two months in which to die. They 
said: ‘‘Isn’t thisa free country ? Isn't there any liberty 
in it?” Consulting together, they concluded to form a 
league in self-defense. This was the origin of the liquor 
dealers’ leagues which have been so prominent in our 
temperance legislation since. 

But the League did not die. 
stronger. It gained the sympathy of the public almost 
atonce. The Chief of Police instructed his captains to 
give Mr. Paxton every possible aid in his work. Mr. 
Paxton and his associates were invested with special 
police powers. As a result, policemen were stimulated 
in the doing of their duty by knowing that Mr. Paxton 
was around. In no long time the saloons put up cards, 
‘Positively no minors allowed here.” The same 
words were printed on streamers hung outside. In a 
very brief period the saloon keepers’ league refused to 
admit any one to its privileges who would not sign a 
pledge not to sell liquor to minors and drunkards. Fig- 
ures are sometimes interesting. In 1875, the records 
show 5,138 arrests of minors ; in 1876, 6,098 ; and in 1877, 
6,818, or a steady and alarming increase of youthful 
criminals. In 1878, the year in which the League be- 
gan its work, the arrests were reduced to 5,400, or 1,418 
ina single year; in 1879, to 5,261. In 1880 the number 
of arrests increased to 6,144; in 1881 to 6,753; in 1882 
to 7,199. This was due to the opening of concert halls, 
pool rooms, and similar places in order to attract and 
entrap the young. In 1883 the arrests were again re 
duced, this time to 6,675, and the number is growing 
less, although the number of other commitments is in- 
creasing, and although the population is now over 
600,000. 

Following Mr. Paxton’s statements came the testi- 
mony of several of the Justices in our police courts 
to the efficiency and value of the League. One of 
them said that,in his judgment, ‘if the $100,000 re- 
cently voted by the City Council to provide for more 
policemen had been given to the Citizens’ League it 
would have produced ten times the results.” Another, 
speaking for the Germans, after claiming that he was a 
better American than most of those who heard him, be- 
cause he was an American by choice, and not by birth, 
and aflirming that fully three-fifths of our popniation is 
German-American, pledged his sympathy and the sym- 
pathy of his people with the preventive work of the 
League. The Germans, he said, are naturally jealous 
of anything that looks like an infringement on their 
personal liberty. They are beginning, however, to think 
for themselves, are refusing to follow any one man 
as leader, and are ready to come to an understanding 
with those who are lovers of order and good government. 
A North Side Justice, an ardent friend of the League, 
created something of a sensation by declaring that the 
Grand Jury, as now constituted, can effectually hinder 
the Justice in his efforts to punish criminals. In proof, 
he said that in three cases which he himself had bound 
over to await the action of this jury—cases in which the 
evidence was unquestioned—the jury had decided’ in 
favor of acquittal, and had censured the Justice. This 
is to be expected while eleven of the twenty-four men 
composing this jury are connected with the liquor trade. 

The Rev. Dr. Ryder gave as his opinion that the suc- 
cess of the League is due tothe remarkable combination 
of consecration and common sense which has character- 
ized it from the beginning. It has refused to enlarge its 
operations, or to do anything except to enforce the 
law which prohibits the sale of liquor to minors and 
drunkards. Father Hogan, a young priest, the Presi- 
dent of the Roman Catholic Temperance Societies in 
Illinois, exy-ressed his approval of the League. He said 
that he spoke as a witness ; that his position and his life 
among the poor gave him opportunities for witnessing 
more misery ina day than most of those present would 


It grew stronger and 








see ina year. He said that the Jaw should go as far us 
the salvation of the people demanded, and that the pres 
ent laws for restricting the sale of liquor should be 
strictly enforced. Father Hogan spoke with deep fel 
ing, and was listened to with profouad interest. 

Dr. Goodwin spoke of the fearful depravity which 
prevails among the young through the sale of vile liter 
ature and the attractions which houses of ill-fame as 
well as saloons offer. Something must be done, he 
insisted, or the riots at Cincinnati will repeat themselves 
here. We have a saloon for every fifty families in the 
city ; a church, counting all denominations, for every 
100 families, Organizations, composed of foreign-born 
citizens, have furnished their members with muskets, 
which they will not hesitate to use at the first oppor 
tunity. 

The Hon. C. C. Bonney, representing the lawyers, 
who have invariably served the League without pay, 
made an appeal for money to be used in the prevention 
of crime. Mr. Bonney’s legal advice has been of in 
calculable value to the League. 
was by R. T. Crane, Esq., a wealthy manufacturer, 
who expressed his interest in the work and his readiness 
to do his part for its support. 

This brief report of the meeting at the Palmer House 
givesa hint of the kind of work which the Citizens’ 
League of Chicago has accomplished, and of the place 
it holds in the minds of our best citizens. It has done 
more than all other agencies combined to create respect 
for law. It leaves to other agencies the task of securing 
the passage of such laws as are needed. When passed 
it does its best to secure their enforcement. The work of 
the League has attracted wide notice. Leagues like our 
own lave been established in nearly a dozen States, and 
their number is rapidly increasing. Till the experiment 
is tried, people will not readily believe that crime can be 
so eusily punished, and what is better still, that crime 
can be so easily prevented. What is wanted fs a union 
of two or three men who believe in their work, and who 
will be sustained in it by the moral forces of the com 
munity. 

Cnicaco, November 6, 1884. 


The closing address 


THE SKYE CROFTERS. 
N English correspondent of the New York 
“Times,” in an interesting letter explaining the 
causes and extent of the rent troubles in Skye and the 
other Western Islands, points out the essential difference 
between the position of the Skye crofter and that of the 
Irish peasant. British law has transformed the High 
land chief, who once held suzerainty over the lands of 
his clan in trust for all, into an absolute landlord ; but 
only within the last forty years, says this writer, have 
these landlords entirely lost sight of the historical claims 
which the native population of the islands have in com 
mon with themselves. The present difficulty is caused 
solely by the fact that large farms are more profitable to 
the landlords than small holdings. Hence they have 
gradually crowded the crofters out of their holdings by 
raising the rents. 

“The crofters are an industrious, thrifty class, and they 
now pay rent equivalent to the highest farm rents in Eng- 
land for the miserable privilege of living on the barren sea- 
coast—rents even higher in proportion than the great fac- 
tors pay for the big farms which monopolize the good land 
of the island. The great lords do not want them to stay, no 
matter what they pay. On the island of Tiree, which is 
wholly the property of the Duke of Argyll, there were, in 
1855, when he succeeded to the title and estates, about 
5,000 inhabitants. There are now 2,700, and of these 400 
are landless in four townships alone. The difference be- 
tween the figures represents the number who have been 
improved off, driven to America or Australia or death, to 
enable his Grace to add £30 or £40 a year to his income of 
scores of thousands. Yet he is a philanthropist, as his 
order goes, and a reformer.”’ 


How far this “improving off” process has gone is 
seen from the fact that in Skye alone, since 1840, decrees 
of eviction have been issued to 6,960 heads of families, 
embracing nearly 40,000 persons. The entire population 
is only about 20,000. Year by year the crofters have 
been forced from the good land of the interior to the 
barren rocks of the coast, and have seen even the com- 
mon grazing land seized by the greedy landlords. Theo- 
retically, a man has a right to charge what rent he 
chooses for ]and to which he has a legal title; but it is 
not strange that, in these remote islands, where prop 
ertyship in common was a legal fact within the memory 
of the fathers of men yet living, the indignation at being 
driven from the lands tilled for centuries by their ances 
tors should be fierce and lasting. For the present, armed 
resistance has wisely been averted, mainly by the advice 
of ministers of the Gospel and members of Parliament, 
in whom the crofters have confidence, and the great 
force of marines, constables, and soldiers sent to see that 
‘the Queen’s writ runs in Skye” will not be forced to 
fire upon these distressed and overburdened people. 
But, though the hand of force prevails against the 
crofters, their grievances have not been heard the last 
of; and unless the merciless evictions and intolerable 
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oppression of the past are lessened in the future, a polit- 
ical problem as perplexing, though not of such magni- 
tude, as that of Ireland will have to be met by English 
statesmen, 


A BOYS’ CLUB. 


N closing an editorial in The Christian Union for No- 

vember 13, with the above caption, the writer says : 
‘We shall be glad if any of our readers can give you, 
through our columns, the result of actual experience, 
whether of success or failure, ina like case.’’ Having been, 
in times past, connected for several years with ‘‘The Boys’ 
Club” of New Haven, Conn., and for some time having 
had control of it, the writer has ‘‘experience,” whether 
‘‘of success or failure” others may judge for themselves. 
“The Boys’ Club” owed its origin to the desire of a 
Christian merchant of New Haven to do something to 
elevate the boot-blacks, newsboys, and other uncared- 
for urchins of the city. He began by inviting them to a 
room where he read to them. It was hard work, espe- 
cially as the boys did not betray, as a rule, any remark- 
able degree of gratitude at first, and were not especially 
anxious to lighten his labors, But he persevered, and 
the Club grew. It became necessary to rent a larger 
room and put some one in charge. A Yale student was 
found who undertook the work—for his board at first, 
I believe. ‘This young man, Mr. John C. Collins—now 
Superintendent of the New Ilaven Gospel Union—de- 
veloped jrreat talent for the work, and became so indis- 
pensable that he was engaged to give his evenings and 
an hour ortwo every day, from October to April, to the 
work, ata salary of something like sixty dollars per 
month. The Club rose to @ membership of nearly a 
thousand, and while the writer was superintendent had 
fan attendance every evening of 200 or more. The large 
room where the Club met was furnished with long 
wooden tables covered with oil-cloth, wooden benches, 
plain, unpainted book-cases, platform and desk for su- 
perintendent, good piano, barrel of water, tin basin, and 
towel. The floor was carpeted with sawdust. There 
were always three, and sometime: more, in charge—the 
doorkeeper, superintendent, and a young man to give 
out books and games. It was necessary to have an 
extra force to preserve order on the opening night of the 
year. Each applicant for membership was asked his 
name, age, residence, etc., all of which was written in a 
book for future reference. H+ was given a ticket with 
his name upon it. On leaving the room he gave this 
ticket to the doorkeeper, who placed it in an indexed 
box. ‘The next evening, on entering, each boy gave his 
name and was handed his ticket, and, taking out a book 
or game, he gave his ticket as security, and only received 
it again on returning the same in good condition. This 
arrangement largely prevented any thievery, as no boy 
could leave the room without presenting his ticket at 
the door. About the same latitude in the matter of 
talking, laughing, and walking around was allowed as 
ina well-regulated family. The principal aim of the 
Club was to keep the boys from haunts of vice, to civ- 
ilize, and, in a measure, supply the want of a pleasant 
home. The attendance of all boys who had homes 
worthy of the name was discouraged. Every boy was 
obliged to come with clean hands and face and orderly 
hair, or else go immediately to the tank and sect himself 
torights. We found the wash-basin a great means of 
grace, the only wash that many got during the wioter 
being, in all probability, in the club-room. Many of the 
boys were savages when they joined the Club, and some 
were not saints when they left it. As the Club member- 
ship was largely Catholic, and the priests naturally 
watched us with a good degree of suspicion, religion was 
not taught Ata later day, however, a large and suc- 
cessful mission Sunday-school grew out of the Club, 
and out of that the New Haven Gospel Union, with its 
grand record of work. The boyy, for the most part, did 
not take kindly to the library, but the games were in 
great demand. From time to time entertainments were 
given. College professors—most notably, perhaps, Pro- 
fessor (now President) Carter and the lately deceased 
Professor Packard—succeeded in holding the attention of 
the street Arabs to instructive lectures, Music we had as 
often as possible. We found it necessary not to accept 
the kind offers of everybody who happened to drop in. 
The writer has a painful recollection of a well-meaning, 
soft-hearted, and soft-headed young lady who “set the 
whole table in a roar” by insipid renditions of senti- 
mental sungs. She offered to come again, but it was 
never found convenient to have her. At Christmas. 
time the young ladies of one of the city churches and 
Others gave about 100 of the younger boys a dinner. 
The boys were visited at their homes in order that their 
surroundings might be known and the correctness of 
their statements verified. At first the boys frequently 
gave false names and false residences, but they soon 
learned that didn’t pay. The visitation was exceedingly 
disagreeable, as the boys came very largely from haunts 
of squalor and vice. The progress of the boys in civil- 
ity and manhood, though not plenomenal, and though 
some few seemed incorrigible, was still gratifying, and 
the city police spoke emphatically of the good accom- 





plished, having personal expericnee in the lightening of 
their own labors. 

Three things are necessary to success: patience, fir 
ness, and quickness to discern the true character of a 
boy, his acts and his statements, Expulsions were found 
necessary in afew cases, In most, suspension or even ex- 
clusion for the evening was found sufticient. The boys 
were brought to see that they were not conferring a 
favor on anybody by coming to the Club, but that the 
supporters of the Club had a claim on their gratitude. 
It was found advisable to throw responsibility upon the 
boys themselves. Boys were admitted to membership 
from four to eighteen years of age. As our boys 
grew up, we found it necessary to organize a Young 
Men’s Club. At first there was but one, and member- 
ship in it was a reward for good behavior in the Boys’ 
Club. Later, several clubs were organized in different 
parts of the city. The clubs had two rooms cach ; one 
for games, one for reading. Smoking was allowed in 
one of these rooms at certain hours ; also card-playing, 
though all gambling was rigorously excluded. The 
young men’s clubs were self-governing, though we looked 
in upon them and made suggestions. They had debates 
among themselves, and listened to lectures on Hygiene, 
Political Economy, ete. A great deal of reading of 
standard novels, history, etc., was done. Considering 
the fact that a large number of these young men had been 
before the city courts for Crunkenness, etc., the results 
achieved exceeded expectation. Yet every one entering 
this work must be warned against too great expectations 
at the outset. The good in the average street boy or 
rowdy is hard to get at, but it can be found by perse- 
verance, The expense for the Boys’ Club was consid- 
erable, but money for such an object is not hard to get. 
We were never cramped for want of means. The Young 
Men's Clubs were partially ‘self sustaining. Expenses 
could be materially decreased by getting together a 
band of young men and women, each of whom would 
give their services for certain evenings in the week. At 
all events, there should be plenty of help. In this city 
a lady is doing a similar work, on a smaller scale, with 
the aid of a few friends. Her boys, though they are 
far from being angels, are very devoted to her, and she, 
on her part, is enthusiastic, and rejoices in her work. 

I know of uo way in which the gangs of young ruf- 
fians that infest our larger cities could be more effect- 
ually broken up than by establishing Boys’ Clubs and 
Young Men’s Clubs among them, Abundant experience 
shows that they can be made attractive enough to draw. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn, R. A. Torney. 


WHY NOT? 
Editor Christian Union Es 


AM a New Yorker now resident in California, and 

the late election has shown me some things that I 
am ashamed of in the methods of election in the Empire 
State. 

1. I find here a ballot which by the State law must 
be five inches wide by eighteen inches long, of one uni- 
form thickness and color of paper, and the same must 
be folded over just five times, with the printing inside, 
so that no one can determine whether the voter who 
offers it be a Republican, Democrat, or any other party. 
(I take the liberty of inclosing samples of the ballots.) 

2. Notices in large type are posted 100 feet from each 
ballot box, reading as follows: ‘‘ One hundred feet : 
within which it is unlawful to disclose the nature of a 
ballot, or to ask a person to do so.” In consequence of 
this, a man can go to the polls in peace and deposit his 
ballot without annoyance or fear, while at our New 
York elections I have seen drunken men and fighting 
men imperiling the safety of the ballot by their wrangling 
over a man’s ballot at the very moment he was about 
to deposit the same. All the political parties nere send 
ballots to your residence by mail, and a man can make 
his choice quietly at home, and, with his ballot in his vest 
pocket, walk to the polls, and, once within the safe 
boundaries of the 100 feet, no one dare approach him 
or address him on the subject of his ballot without 
danger of arrest. 

Now, why can’t our General Government make some 
such law, that would at least save us from the “tissue 
ballots ” we hear of, and save all respectable and peaceful 
voters from much annoyance ? Is it worth advocating ? 

Le As a 

San Francisco, Cal., November, 1884. 


FROM OUT OF THE WEST. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT] 


HE Colorado pioneer will tell you in one breath 
that there never was nor never can be such @ State 
as Colorado; he will predicta grand and wonderful 
future for the State, and in the next breath aflirm that 
“the bottom has dropped clean out of everything,” the 
State is ‘‘ going to the dogs,” and ‘‘ things ain't like they 
were in ’59.” 
I know these pionecrs, and I know that all of their 
statements are not to be accepted without qualification 
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of any kind. ‘They are, most of them, great talkers, and 


some of thom are great croakers. I] give,inexcuse for some 
of their peculiar, inconsistent, and contradic tory state 
ments, the apology an old lady gave me for the glaring 
“ yarn 
by it. 

The pioneers ‘‘ like to talk so,” 
‘they don’t mean nothia’ by it.” 
secras to me like that of children 
harmilcss, 


her husband toid me: ‘‘ He don’t mean nothin’ 

Ile likes to talk go.” 

and I truly think that 
Their 


as extravagant and as 


chatter often 


If there is anything in the world a Western man has 
pride in, it is in the West—aa overweening pride aud 
conti ‘ence that vaunts itself in many words, and is made 
‘ tender-foot 


It is, after all, a 


particularly manifest in the presence of a 
from the distant and ordinary East 
natural and a wholesome pride, Aman who has helped 
a territory grow from a barren wilderness to « State of 
Colorado's prominence has a right to a little honest pride 
in the result of his work, Pride is, moreover, a product 
of human nature, and a man who has not this quality 
gcuecrally has something worse in its stead. 

A pioncer told me yesterday that he ‘ 
duller in Colorado than it is now.” 


never see it 
I think there have 
far greater financial depression, and a 
but it 
say that never before were s0 many men out of employ 
ment. lsut then there never were so many men in the 
State as now, 


been times of 


greater staguation in business circles ; is safe to 


The proprietor of the most prominent and reliable em 
ployment agency in Denver said to me only yesterday, 
“If you wanted twenty clerks, twenty cooks, twenty 
book keepers, twenty waiters, twenty housekeepers, twen 
ty seamstresses, twenty barbers, shoemakers, printers, 
common laborers or skilled hands, I could supply the 
demand in one day.” 

Everybody hoped that after election ‘‘things would 
brighten up.” 
perceptibly. It may 
not be very severe, but men, women, and children can 
not go barefooted and thinly clad, 


Dut they donot seem to brighten up very 
We have before us a long winter 


nor can they live 
Without eating, in the mildest winter ever known in the 
West. 

Itis undeniably dull in Denver. The charitable and 
relief socictics have already had many demands made 
upon them. The Lome 


for the I'riendless and other 


Homes are full, with others seeking admission. Reports 
from the mountain towns are that everything is very 
du!l. 

We can be reconciled io the 


better condition of affairs in the 


The East is not much betier off. 

election of Cleveland if 

he can bring about 2 

financial world. 
Colorado, as a Republican State, feels somewhat cha 

I think, however, 

that there is a disposition on the part of the Republicans 


trined overthe result of the election. 
to aceept defeat cheerfully. The genuine and hearty 
good-humor that prevailed among the thousands of men 
on the streets on election day, and for several days and 
nights thereafter, was the subject of general comment. 
Very little bitterness of feeling was expressed, and there 
were none of the scenes one would expect to witness in 
the ‘‘ rowdy West.” 

By the way, | object to that term, ‘‘ the rowdy West, 
but cannot give my objections in detail in the limited 
space allowed correspondents for news letters. The 
‘‘rowdy West,” indeed ! 


It is no such thing ! 

If rowdyism has prevailed to a greater degree than in 
the East, that rowdyism is on the wane. 
ticularly true regarding Denver. 


This is par 


Several of the most prominent of the city papers are 
engaged in a fierce and determined warfare against the 
rowdy, low clement that infests variety theaters, gam 
bling halls, and the lowest saloons. 

Denver has but one variety theater, but a worse place 
cannot be in existence in America. The ‘‘ Tribune 
Republican,” the leading paper in the city, has given itself 
the task of closing that one vile place. A strong public 
feeling has. been created against the place, and against the 
officials who suffer it to exist in defiance of the laws. A 
number of notorious bunco men, gamblers, and swin 
dlers have day after day plied their avocation, fleecing 
victim after victim, and have gone unpunished and un 
molested, If the city papers can drive these fellows 
from the city, close that one variety theater and a dozen 
or more lottery ‘‘shops,” they will have done a mighty 
thing for the Lord and the law. 

The churches of the city are not aj] in the most flour 
ishing condition. The Baptist church has lost its pastor, 
Dr. Reuben Jeffery, a very prominent minister, who goes 
to Brooklyn soon, where he spent many years, a pastor 
of different churches. The pastor of the Presbyterian 
church, Dr. George P. Hays, is defendant, in a ten 
thousand-dollar litel suit brought by the Sheriff of the 
county, who claims that his character was defamed by 
Dr. Hays. The minister proclaimed from the pulpit 
that the Sheriff was in league with many of the law 
breakers in the city and county. 
advised statement under existing cireumstances, and is 


It was rather an ill 


likely to occasion the good doctor some trouble. The 
pastor of the Congregational church, the Rey. Myron 


Reed, has organized a reading club that strikes me as 
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being a very good thing. The members, of which there 
are now nearly 200, meet once each week, and spend an 
entire evening discussing and reading the works of some 
author. It is by no means a sectarian organization. All 
may come who will. It is one of the most popular or- 
ganizations of the kind Denver has ever had. Mr. Reed 
is very much liked by members of his congregation. 

I do not wish to close my letter without telling your 
readers that the Republicans elected their entire State 
ticket at the recent election. Two years ago the party 
was so divided by quarreling factions that the Democrats 
elected a Governor by a large majority. Harmony was 
restored in the party ranks this year, however, and a 
Republican Governor was easily elected. Governor 
Grant, the retiring Democrat, has made a very good 
Governor ; a better one, Iam sure, than his opponent 
would have made had he been elected two years ago, 
owing to the fact that he was compelled to leave the 
State soon after his defeat, on account of certain ‘‘ crook- 
edness” as President of a bank in Leadville. With 
‘‘Honest Ben Eaton” as Governor, however, we hope 
for a wise and good administration J. L. H. 





THE BREWSTER PEW. 


By Lovisk STockTon. 


HEN old John Brewster died, he left all his 
property, including a pew in St. Mary’s 
Church, to his son. The Sunday after the funeral, young 
John took his seat in the corner of this pew by the door, 
and rested his head against the triangular piece of wood 
which had in turn tried the necks of his father and 
grandfather, and thus assumed his position as the 
representative of the Brewster family. The old square 
pew had been a comfortable harborage to young John 
through all the Sundays of hislife. He could remember 
when he stood on the seat, with his chin on a level with 
the back, and how he always wished to promenade 
around the three sides during the reading of the Psalter. 
He then grew too tall to stand on the seat, but was still 
too short to be comfortable on the floor, so he balanced 
himself on a stool, and kept his father in a state of 
watchfulness and anxiety. Under the cushion in one 
corner were carved his initials, and in another was drawn 
a likeness of the rector baptizing an infant, both of these 
works of art having been executed during prayer-time. 
As child, boy, and young man, John had spent a part 
of every Sunday in this pew, and nothing so emphasized 
his independence, as well as his loneliness, as the taking 
of his father’s place in it. 

When the Easter election for officers of the church 
was next held, John was made a vestryman. He was 
rather young for the position, and did not exactly repre- 
sent the class of men from which St. Mary usually 
drew her officers, but the Brewsters had always been 
vestrymen, just as the Snethens and Armats were 
wardens. And John was not recreant to his trust. 
He became the most ardent of vestrymen. It was due 
to his influence that the church instituted a choral 
service at the usual daily morning and evening prayer ; 
and when the building was ‘‘ restored,” he persuaded the 
vestry to paint the old oak pews a delicate cream color, 
and the walls or pillars in corresponding shades of 
pink and biue. He had conventional calla lilies frescoed 
on the ceiling, and pale palmsin the corners. He put in 
a memorial window in honor of the Brewstcr family, 
and then sat in the narrow angle of his pew with much 
satisfaction. He had a sense that he had changed the 
atmosphere of the church, and had made it cheery and 
bright. There were certain old people who said that 
there was but one comfort, and that was that if they 
were not godly at St. Mary’s they were the next best 
thing—they were clean. John did not care for these old 
fogies, and, indeed, if he had had his own way he would 
have put in comfortable modern pews, and brought the 
old pulpit to a proper eye-line, and so have renovated 
instead of ‘‘ restoring.” He did buy a new Bible for 
the reading-desk, because it worried him to see visiting 
clergymen hesitating over the long ‘‘s” in the ancient 
copy ; but the rector would have none of it, and at last it 
drifted into the Sunday-school. 

After al! this work was done, John went to Europe. 
Everything he saw delighted him, but his greatest 
pleasure was in visiting the old churches. They also 
mortified him. 

At last he went to Cheshire on business, and there he 
met with a great delight. He found the church in which 
his own ancestors had worshiped. There was the old 
pew, and there—the tomb of Sir Giles Brewster, the 
founder of the family ! And it was not merely atomb, 
buton top of it lay the good knight, stiff and stark. 
To find an ancestor’s tomb is to find a credential, but to 
find his effigy isa joy that only the democrat can ap- 
preciate. And what made John still more content, he 
was not alone when he visited the tomb, but had the 
company of Miss Lucy Boyd, a Cheshire girl. This 
young lady was the daughter of an English manufact- 
urer to whom John had letters of introduction. He had 
not, in fact, known about the church and the graves of 
his ancestors unti] Miss Boyd, finding his family was 





from Cheshire—for Jobn knew that much—told him 


about them. Shetook him to the church, she showed 
him the tomb, and a later tablet in the church, and then 
various registries of births, marriages, and deaths. On 
Sunday he sat in the Brewster pew, and it was square 
and high and uncomfortable, and, except that the Queen 
was prayed for, and the service was read with curious 
English intonations, John could almost have fancied him- 
self back in St. Mary’s. All these discoveries and coin- 
cidences interested and delighted him, and none the less 
because Miss Boyd was also so much in earnest about 
them. He stayed in Cheshire long after the steamer in 
which his return passage was engaged had sailed. 
Every day he saw Miss Boyd, and every day they 
talked of the Brewster family, and went in search of 
discoveries. He had the coat-of-arms engraved, and 
stamped on his letter-paper. THe found the male line of 
his family was extinct in England, but that a certain 
English nobleman represented the female line, and held 
the Brewster property. If he had been sure of the 
welcome one relation ought to give to another, John 
would have journeyed to Scotland—where the Earl was 
shooting—and have called on him ; but he was afraid 
tbat a man who had royal blood in his veins might not 
hold dear the meaner tributaries. So he recalled the 
fact that he, at least, represented the male line, and was 
an American, so, as a Brewster, had theadvantage. He 
did, however, visit Brewster Hall. It was but a few 
miles from Mr. Boyd's place, and, although it was not 
spacious, nor manorial, nor baronial, John liked it. A 
farmer lived in it, and complained of the rent and the 
inconveniences. John saw only the poetic side. The 
low rooms, the antique odor, charmed him. He thought 
about buying it, and more than once Miss Boyd and he 
paused in their walks and surveyed the place, planning 
alterations that would improve, but not destroy. 

*‘T should like,” he said, ‘‘to have an English home. 
I could not live here, but I should come every year, 
and keep my place as a grandson, at least, of the old 
country.” 

When he found that Brewster Hall belonged to en- 
tailed property this dream had to be abandoned ; but 
even this fact carried its compensation, and so distinct- 
ive areason gave dignity to his disappointment. 

He found Miss Boyd as interesting as she could have 
been had she been Sir Giles himself. She certainly was 
much pretticr and more lively than that worthy man 
could ever have been, if his effigy could be trusted. 
And she liked John. She did not care for money, be- 
cause she always had plenty of it; but she adored 
family and family traditions, because in all these re- 
spects she was poor indeed. She remembered her 
grandfather, the founder of the family fortune, but she 
wished she had not. If she had never known him she 
could, with a Cuvier's skill, have constructed him from 
a very small specimen of his anatomy, and had some 
satisfaction in contemplating himas a hardy son of toil ; 
but as it was, how could she ignore his prosperous vul 
garity ? He was simply a warning to her, and she tried 
to be everything he was not. It gave her great pleas- 
ure to play the fairy godmother to this handsome 
young American, and endow him with a grandfather in 
stone, a church, and a royal relation. She liked also to 
hear of his American home, and to know that he had 
grown up in the atmosphere of family. But Miss 
Lucy did not know everything! She had heard all 
about the high pews, ard the flag pavements, the choris- 
ters, and the trees in the churchyard, but she knew 
nothing of the cream-colored, the pink, and the blue 
paint. It was the remembrance of this that mortified 
John. In the middle of the night, if he thought of 
‘«the restoration,” he would smite himself on the fore- 
head, and cry, ‘“‘Idiot!” The sight of an old church 
with oaken galleries and pews, outlines in tarnished gilt, 
and with faded cushions, made him draw many breaths 
of repentance. He thought of old Mr. Snethen with 
gratitude, remembering that he would not even allow 
the alteration of the pews to be spoken of in the vestry 
meetings. 

“Tf I had stayed at home a year longer,” he ejacu- 
lated, ‘‘I suppose I should have cut down the trees ;” 
and then again he cried, ‘‘Idiot!” These were 
confidences reserved from Miss Lucy. He meant some 
day to show her the church. He had even fancied her 
as a regular attendent there, sitting in the Brewster pew. 
It pleased his fancy to think of marrying an English 
girl, and giving her a higher rank than herown. But 
first he meant to see if that pink paint could not be 
scraped away. 

In October John came home, and again sat in the old 
pew. The church seemed small to him, and in many 
respects objectionable. But after a time he forgot all 
that was distasteful, picturing to himself Miss Lucy in 
the corner opposite to him, also representing the Brew- 
sters. In fact, however, he had no right to fancy the 
young lady in any such position, as he had left England 
without saying anything to heron the subject. She had 
been very kind and interested, but she had never given 
him any reason to suppose she would ever share his pew 
with him, Still, he expected her to do so, and he meant 





to go back in the spring and ask her. In the meantime 
he cogitated on the best way of winning the vestry’s 
consent to undo certain things which never ought to 
have been done. He was thinking of this one Sunday 
in Lent, instead of attending tothe first lesson which the 
rector was reading, when the sexton showed a stranger 
into his pew. This was by no means an unusual event, 
as there was always room in it; but this visitor hap 

pened to be a young lady, and so John ceased to think 
of the restorations. He at once gave her a prayer-book, 
which she took and opened at the beginning, and then 
read as if she meant to overtake the rector. After the 
lesson was over, the Gloria Putri was sung, and John 
stood up, and the young lady at once followed his exam- 
ple. As she sat directly opposite, in the corner which 
was to be occupied by Miss Lucy, John had a good 
chance of seeing her, and he soon noticed that she not 
only seemed perplexed over her prayer book, but she 
very closely watched him. Ile then found places for 
her, changing books with her, and was very prompt in 
his observances of the ritual so as to give her timely notice 
of what she had to do. He noticed, however, that she 
sat still during the prayers, and promptly stood up when 
the hymn was sung, so he concluded she must be a 
Methodist ; but afterward he thought the Methodists 
kneeled to pray and stood up to sing, so next he decided 
she was a Presbyterian. Then he had a dim idea that 
Presbyterians stood up to pray, so he finally made a 
Baptist of her, feeling that was safe,as he had not the 
slightest idea what that denomination did, except that 
they immersed, But whatever church she belonged to, 
he saw that she had very lovely eyes. 

After the service was over, the young lady stood up 
and looked around, evidently in search of some one ; 
then, seeing that John was waiting for her to precede 
him out of the pew, she passed out. In the churchyard 
he saw her again talking to the sexton. ‘l'here was no 
especial reason why the young vestryman should have 
lingered, and none why he should have detained old Mr. 
Scott to talk of taking the chains down from around 
the grass in the churchyard, but he did, and as it was 
not necessary to look closely at either the old gentleman 
or the chains, on one of which a small boy was swinz- 
ing, he saw the sexton when he beckoned to him, and 
went at once to him. 

‘This lady,” said the sexton, ‘‘ wants to find the 
Leonard pew.” 

‘*The Leonard pew ?” repeated John. 
members ?” 

‘Oh, no,” replied the young lady ; ‘‘ none of them are 
members now. It was their pew a long time ago.” 

“Did they own it ?” asked John. 

“They did, They own it now, I think,” she an- 
swered. She was prettier out in the light than in the 
church. 

** Well, then,” said John, “it will be very easy to find 
it. There is, inside of one of the doors, a plan of the pews, 
and if you will wait a little while until the communion 
service is over, we can look at it.” 

The sexton was about to speak, but he checked him- 
self. For a moment he wondered if John did not 
remember that the plan hung in the vestibule, and could 
be consulted without disturbing any one; but he was 
wise in his generation, and offered to unlock the gate of 
the southern part of the churchyard, and let them go 
there to wait. 

“T should like to see the graves,” said the young 
lady, ‘‘for my grand-aunt, for whom I am named, is 
buried there.” 

This statement pleased John. Te had, as is apparent, 
a taste for the hunting of the graves of ancestors, and 
he knew St. Mary’s tombstones well. As he held the 
gate open to let her pass in on the grass, he said : 

“If you will tell me the name, perhaps I can take 
you directly to the spot.” 

“‘ Her name,” said the girl, ‘‘ was Margaret Pascal.” 

As it happened, John knew this name only too well, 
and, without speaking, he led the young lady up the 
avenue of horse-chestnut trees standing leafless in the 
winter sunshine, and then, going a little way over the 
grass, he paused by a tombstone on which was in- 
scribed : 


‘* Are they new 


‘* To the Memory of 
MARGARET PASCAL. 
Born March 30, 1820 ; 
Died May 18, 1839, 
God gave Her; He took Her; He will restore Her.”’ 


By this grave was another, newer, but not greener, 
and on the stone at the head of it were the names of 
Elizabeth and John Brewster. The son had every rea- 
son to remember just where Margaret Pascal was buried. 

As they stood there he told her what ties he had to 
the spot, and she looked at the dates, and then at him, 
with soft and gentle eyes. 

‘‘Ah!” she said, ‘‘ you have had a recent loss. I 
never knew my aunt, but my father has a tender recol- 
lection of her. She was his own age, and like a sister 
to him.” 

“Don’t you look like her?” said John, and then he 
blushed, as he should have done, 
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‘‘My father thinks so,” she replied, very simply. 

As they strayed through the church, looking at the 
old tombstones, John was struck by her air of sincerity 
and a certain straightforward simplicity. She made 
none of the usual remarks about the old church, but 
took everything so much as a matter of course that 
John thought she must, in some degree, be familiar 
with the place; but when he asked her, she said she 
had never been there before. If she had been more of 
a society girl, John’s evident curiosity about her would 
have annoyed her, but as it was she hardly seemed to 
notice it. But as they tarned down the avenue again, 
they saw the sexton wailing at the gate, so they at once 
went to him, 

‘They have all gone,” he said; ‘‘and if the lady 
wants to see the plan, she had better come now, as I 
want to shut up.” 

In the plan there was, however, no record of the 
ITeonard pew. Fach name there was familiar to John, 
and he could not remember ever having heard of the 
Leonards, 

“‘T know they had a pew,” said the young lady, 
‘* because I have papers concerning it. They were 
among the founders of the church, and David Leonard 
was a member of the firsi vestry. My father has always 
kept the papers, although he is himself a Friend.” 

John turned, and looked at her with quickened in- 
terest. ‘‘ And you, are you a Friend also, Miss Pas- 
cal ?” 

““T was born into Meeting,” she said; ‘‘but [ am not 
Miss Pascal. My name is Margarct Pascal Leonard.” 

‘* Have you never been here before ?” 

‘‘ Never,” she replied. ‘‘ But now I must go. You 
have been very kind, and I am very much obliged.” 

“But,” said John, who had no idea Of jetting the 
matter drop at this point, ‘‘T haven't done anything. I 
want to find the pew for you, and L can doit. There 
isin the vestry-room somewhere some old plaus of the 
church, in which, no doubt, the name can be found. 
If you will permit me, L will look, and let you know 
the result.” 

‘*My father,’ 


she said, in her direct yet shy man- 
ner, ‘‘ will be under great obligations to you. He is the 
Librarian at Binghamton. You could, if you will take 
the trouble, direct a note there to him. He has long 
thought of selling the pew, because, as you can sce, it is 
of no use to him.” 

John was in no hurry to look up the old records. He 
was completely disenchanted by the mercenary charac- 
ter of the interest Miss Leonard took in the pew of her 
aucestors. Sell it! He had little opinion of a man 
who could intend to do such a thing, and his only ex- 
cuse for the daughter was her ignorance of the value of 
family credentials. ‘‘It is easy to see she is not a Phila- 
de)phian,” said John ; and yet he had known Philadel- 
phians who had done strange things. But one day, very 
near Holy Week, Jolin was talking to the rector, and 
something reminded him of the Leonards, and he spoke 
of them. The rector remembered the name at once. 
They were, he said, early and prominent members, but 
they had lost all connection with the church many 
years before he assumed charge. Then he opened one 
of the old closets that lined the walls of the vestry- 
room, and took out the first chart of the pews. 

And there was the Leonard pew ! 

‘* David Leonard’s Family.” 
There could be no mistake about it. 

Jobn rubbed his eyes. Ile counted the pews. It was 
certainly there: ‘‘No, —. David Leonard’s Family.” 
He said to the rector that it was impossible, and the 
rector replied that it was certainly very strange. He 
then went to see the accounting warden in his office by 
the river. The old gentleman, who was very deaf, and 
who sat in the midst of a barricade of empty tea-chests— 
the relics of a dead trade—could not at first comprehend 
John; but when he did, he also said it was marvelous, 
and the two together went over all the records of the 
church. Then John called on old men and old women 
who were supposed to know the history of the church, 
but they all shcok their heads, and said they knew 
nothing of the matter. Some knew of the Leonards, 
but none had ever heard of the Leonard pew. 

Ile wrote to the Librarian, and in answer the old man 
sent him the papers concerniug it, and there, too, was 
the record, ‘‘ No. —-, David Leonard’s Family.” 

He showed them to the rector and the warden, and 
they again said it was strange, but neither of them 
could see that there was any mistake. It used to keep 
John awake at nights, and thinking of the Leonard pew 
made him doubtful of the English Brewsterz, and old 
Sir Giles seemed a pretender. Finally he resolved to 
go to Binghamton, and see if the Leonards had not 
some records they had kept back. He fancied they 
were quite mercenary enough to do such a thing. 

Although it was late in March when John made his 
visit, there had been a. heavy snow and sleet storm, and 
when he reached the old town—twenty miles, as the 
crow flies, from the city—the whole place was silent and 
asleep under a sheet of dazzling white snow. The mid- 
day sun shone on the trees and bushes fringed with glit- 





tering icicles ; the streets were level in almost unbroken 
whiteness. Now and then an icicle broke and fell with 
a little ring, and as he walked from the cars he counted 
the footsteps before him. Inastore he saw an ancient 
man sitting behind a stove, and once he caught the 
glimpse of a child at a window. He meta fireman, 
wearing a cape and metal hat, walking with great com- 
posure up the inain street, and John wondered if there 
was a fire anywhere. He was in no hurry to go to the 
Library, so he went slowly down the street to the river, 
from the snowy bank where the houses stood in glitter- 
ing gardens, and under trees that sparkled aud rattled 
in the quiet breath from off the river, down to the peb- 
bled shore. There was yet ice in the river, but the 
channel ran blue and swiftly through it. John felt like 
jumping from block to block, and so making his way 
back to Pennsylvania, so distasteful was his errand. 
He lingered by the water and listened to the tinkle of 
the ice as it melted and moved on the banks and level 
fields further down the river. He knew the old town, 
but only in summer ; he felt now as if he had happened 
on some strange and mystical city under enchantment. 
When he turned and went back from the river, he went 
softly, and when he met an old man who looked at 
him, and then, turning, walked at his side, he was 
grieved. He had begun to hope that the place was en- 
chanted, the Leonards asleep, and he himself a false 
prince. 

3ut the old man spoke, and asked where he was 
going, and when he answered, the old man told him 
how to find the Library. Ile was to go up the York 
side of the street, and turn to his right after he crossed 
the creek, and up a lane he would sce the Library. 
When John asked about the ‘‘ York”’ side, the old man 
told him that when the place was settled, many hundred 
years before, the people came in two ships, one com- 
pany from London, and one from Yorkshire, and when 
they reached the greenand wooded land to which they 
were bound, they built their houses opposite one 
another, the London people on the north and the York- 
shire on the south, and so were ever after distinguished. 
Then John asked about the creek, and the old man 
replied that it was long ago covered over and paved, 
but it still ran on underground, and every citizen in 
Binghamton knew where it was, and the York and 
London footbridges were still landmarks, although they 
had long ago vanished. And then the old man bowed 
his head gravely, and left John, going into a little red 
house, with a low porch roofing the front door, on the 
London side of the way. 

John went on, wondering if he could find the creek, 
seeing that he was not a citizen of Binghamton, and 
carried no witch-hazel. He looked closely at as much 
of the pavement as he could see for the snow, and he 
noticed that at each curb the gutter was protected by 
the hearth of an old Franklin stove, but there was no 
token to tell him of the water underground, or of the 
footbridges. He stopped a girl who was hurrying on 
as if she had been free from enchantment some little 
period, but who was now in haste to get to her own 
place before she became stone again. She smiled when 
he asked for the Library. 

‘‘Tt is just ahead of you,” she said, ‘‘ just down that 
little street,”’ and she threw her arm out lightly as if she 
meant to see if it was stiffening, and hastened on her 
way. 

There was but one building on the strect she had 
pointed out, and that was a low, one-storied house. It 
looked more like a stable than a library, but John 
walked on toward it. He noticed two footsteps in the 
snow ; one was large and flat, and the owner had walked 
unsurely. The other step was that of a woman, and it 
had gone steadily on. John followed these last, but he 
could not keep pace with them, they lay so close, and 
he had so to shorten his own stride. As both these steps 
stopped atthe door of the house, the snow being un- 
broken beyond, John stopped also. He paused a mo- 
ment, not knowing whether to go in and take his 
chances of its being a public building, or whether to 
knock. What he cid do was to go around the side of 
the house, and look in the window. Ile saw a book 
shelf, and, reassured, went in. 

The room was long, low, and dark. Old yellow book 
shelves lined the walls ; the ceiling was covercd with curi 
ous objects looking like gigantic dricd bats. A fire was 
burning in a close wood-stove, and as John entered, an 
old man sittting by it arose, and, by pulling a string, set 
two Chinese mandarins on the mantel-shclf to nodding 
their heads. 

Over in acorner by the window sat Miss Leonard, 
sewing. 

As soon as she saw John she recognized him, and 
came forward. 

‘This is Mr. Brewster, father,” she said; and as the 
old man turned, John saw that he was blind. 

‘‘T thought,” said he, ‘‘ when [ heard the door open, 
that it was a little lad who comes daily to take a Latin 
iesson, and it pleases him so to have the mandarins nod 
at him as if they were glad to have him come.” 

‘‘Does he think,” queried John, sitting down in the 
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Windsor arm-chair the girl drew to the side of her father 
for him, ‘‘ that they are lonely when he is not here ?” 

The old man smiled. 

‘‘They were here when I was a little fellow myself, 
and my father was the Librarian, and I can remember 
the kinship I had for them. They are still bright 7” he 
added, turning to his daughter. 

‘‘T see no change inthem,” she replied, looking up at 
them. ‘They were tarnished and old to John’s eves 
“IT think they looked as they did when thee was a 
child.” 

‘* What a curious old place it is!” said John. ‘I 
thought, as I came along, that the town was like a grave 
yard without the excitement of a funeral, but perhaps 
it was more noisy than I knew, for coming in here is 
coming into solitude and quiet. How still it is !” 

‘* Wehaveavery quiet life,” said Mr. Leonard. ‘‘ Now 
and then some one comes for a book, but we have little 
of the literature young people crave, and the older ones 
have read all our books years ago.”’ 

From where John sat he could see the ‘ 
and a volume of Plato. 

‘‘Do you buy no new books ?” he asked. 

‘We have a very small fund,” the old man said, 
‘‘and so we are told that for purchases we must rely on 
fines, but I keep no account of them. It is seldom 
that any one comes for a book, and if they do, why 
should they not keep it as long as they want it? It is 
a perversion of true learning to have to read on time, 
and, as it were, under an eight-hour rule.” 

‘‘But you have all the time and all the books you 
want ?” said John, turning to Miss Leonard. 

The girl laughed. 

‘‘Ob, I borrow books,” she replied. ‘‘I exhausted 
these long ago. We have a set of the ‘Spirit of the 
Day,’ which you may remember ?” 

John nodded. He knew it very well. 

‘« The editor,” she continued, ‘‘ was atownsman and a 
cousin of my father’s, and while he lived he sent a 
bound volume each year. I used then to feel as if we 
were in the tide of literature.” 

John smiled, and, getting up, walked around the room, 
looking atthe cases, He found many colonial histories, 
sermons, and essays. The Greek dramatists, the English 
essayists, and the old historians were all there. There 
were bulky volumes in Latin, and a manuscript copy 
of some of Jonathan Edwards’s sermons. 

‘Your catalogue would, I suspect, be a prize to a 
collector.” 

‘‘T do not know,” said the csldman. ‘‘ Our books are 
ancient enough, but 1 doubt that they are valuable in 
the market sense.” 

‘‘But ! would like to see the catalogue,” said John. 

‘Oh, it is of very little importance.” 

‘** But you have one ?” 

‘Certainly. But it is not printed. 
Thee wouldn't care for it.” 

“Still, I can read writing,” said the curious young 
map. 

‘Thee wouldn't care for it,” responded the old Li- 
brarian. 

‘““Try me.” 

The old man hesitated still. 

‘Oh, I am no collector,” said John. ‘‘ You might 
have the most valuable editions and I would uever know 
it. I never break the commandment over an old book.” 

‘‘It is not that,” said the Librarian. ‘‘ But thee can 
get it, Margaret Pascal, and show it to the young man. 
Thee will find it in my desk.” 

The girl herself evidently was not familiar with the 
document, for, as she took it out, she looked at it with 
some curiosity. It was indeed old and yellow. It was 
written on square sheets of ancient paper, and the last 
entry was in 13832. 

‘‘T finished it,” said the old man, ‘‘ just before my 
sight failed, and there have been so few books added to 
the library since, that it has not been worth while to do 
more work on it. If I remember, it was fairly written.” 

Then the girl went back to her sewing by the window, 
and John, sitting by the stove, idly fingering the ancient 
catalogue, looked at the two. He no longer wondered 
that St. Mary's Church did not seem curious or old to 
one who had grown from childhood in this quaint old 
room and silent city, and he also began to comprehend 
that the sale of the old pew might mean deliverance 
from petty troubles. So he begin to speak of the 
matter, 

“‘T had never thought,” said Mr. Leonard, ‘‘ that [ 
shoula open this matter, but there came a time when [ 
could not but see thatif the pew had a money value 
it was best [ should regard it as a just inheritance.” 

‘It is a very curious story,” said John, clearing his 
throat, ‘‘and I do not understand it 
father was a practical man.” 
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At this irrelevant statement, Margaret looked up ie 
felt the suppressed excitement in the young 
ner, and she laid her sewing io her lap. 

‘‘ At first there seemed to be no trace of the pew.” 

‘But it was there,” said the old man. ‘‘I have a 
chart of the church, and it is plainly marked on it. 
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Margaret Pascal should have remembered the number 
when she went to look for the pew.” 

“T found it,” said John. ‘We havea chart in the 
vestry library which gave it. There was no trouble 
about that.” 

The girl had arisen and come near him. 
turned to her. 

“You did not need the number,” he said ; ‘‘ youcame 
to it as if by intuition. You sat ia your own pew !” 

“Why, no,” she exclaimed, ‘‘that could not be. T sat 
in your pew. Do you not remember that you told me 
in the churchyard that your pew had belonged to your 
family ever since the church was built ?” 

‘IT told you so, I know,” he replied, faintly smiling, 
“but it was one of my mistakes. In fact, I am not sure 
of anything now. If I wereto open our family vault, 
perhaps I should find the members of some other family 
there. Tusedtothink that if I was sure of anything, it 
was of the Brewster pew.” 

**T don’t understand thee at all,” interrupted the old 
man: ‘‘what has thy pew and ours to do with one 
another ?” 

“Everything,” said John. ‘‘There is no Brewster 
pew. The one we have claimed is yours. It is the 
Leonard pew.” 

The old man did not speak for a moment, but then he 
smiled as if he was sorry for some one, 

“It is plain enough,” he said; ‘if the pew has been 
called by thy name so long, no doubt thee is legally en- 
titled to it. Atsome time thy family has bought it. The 
mistake is in my family keeping no note of the sale.” 

“We could not buy it,” said John ; “ there is a law 
that forbids the sale of pews between private partics. 
They can only be sold and bought by the church itself. 
Your ancestor would have had to sell to the church, and 
mine have bought from it.” 

‘Very well,” said Mr. Leonard ; “‘ no doubt at some 
time just such a sale took place. I havealways felt that 
our claim was a visionary one.” 

‘It i8 ours that cannot be proved,” John replied, 
nervously taking a paper from his pocket and holding it 
between his fingers. ‘‘ Yours is clear enough. ‘There is 
not the slightest proof that we either bought or rented, 
I do not understand it. As I said, my grandfather was 
a practical man, yet—well, I don’t know what it means ! 
It really looks to me as if we were squatters, as if we 
had pre-empted the pew, and after a time begun to pay 
taxes on it.” 

“Then thee did pay taxes ?” 

“Oh, ves; we did that much. The first receipt is 
dated 1814.” 

“Very well ; that is presumptive proof of ownership.” 

John shook his head. 

‘*There would have been three parties concerned in 
the sale. Certainly one of them would have had a 
record. There isnone. Itis clear there never was a Sale.” 

**T don't know,” began Mr. Leonard ; ‘“‘ there is much 
carelessness about—” 

“And so,” continued John, never noticing that the 
other was speaking, yet keeping his eyes away from the 
girl, ‘‘it seems to me that the only just thing to be done 
is to consider that we have, since 1814, rented the pew 
from your family. It is, at any rate, the only thing 
that will make me easy about it. I could never sit in 
the pew with any comfort otherwise.” 

“Thy sense of possession must be very strong, friend 
Brewster.” 

John drew along breath, ‘‘ There is a good deal to 
me in the stability just such inheritances give. You 
will consent, sir ?” 

“To what ?” cried Margaret. 

“To consider the pew as having been rented.” 

** And then ?” 

‘You will allow me to make’ payment even at this 
late date.” 

Margaret drew back a little. 
eyes grew bright. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, “‘ you would even add the in- 
terest ?” 

It was now John’s turn to flush, and he glanced at 
the paper in his hand. 

**T did not do it,” he said ; “I fancied you might not 
like that. But I can do it easily.” 

Margaret knew little of checks, but she divined that 
this was one, and she held out her hand. For a mo 
ment John hesi‘ated. She was very young and very 
fair. He did not like her to be so anxious for money. 
But he handed it to her. 

‘‘ What is thee doing with the stove, Margaret Pas 
cal ?” said her father ; ‘“‘surely thee does not find we 
need be warmer.” 

“T only wanted to throw some waste paper in,” said 
Margaret, standing up; and then she went back to her 
place by the window. but as she passed John she said, 
in a low and passionate tone : 

“* You are very impudent, sir.” 

She would not look at him again, and he dared 
carry the conversation no further. The old man told him 
about the curiosities on the ceiling, and of the old ad- 
mira] who brought them back from his various voyages 


Then he 
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** We have had several sailors of note in our town, and 
in my own home there is a door on which ‘ Never give 
up the ship’ Lawrence, as he was called, carved his 
name when a boy.” Whether he guessed what had 
happened or not, John did not know, but the pew was 
not mentioned again. 

The next Sunday John sat, as usual, in the corner of 
his pew. He did not think of the dead Brewsters nor 
the deceased Leonards ; he did not, as upon some pre- 
vious Sundays, employ himself in conjectures about his 
family claim to the pew. He did not, I am sorry to say, 
pay much attention to the sermon. How could he think 
of these matters when he had yet to make himself right 
with the Leonard who had told him he was impudent. 
It moved him very much. 

And how many visits were necessary before he felt 
sure he had convinced her that he was worthy a better 
character! He traveled to Binghamton by rail and by 
boat. He saw the crocuses bloom, and the roses blos- 
som out. He went in the’summer, and in the Fall again. 
He went up there on purpose to get a certain edition of 
Pope he was sure they must have, and then he went 
again to return it. He took Miss Leonard some new 
books, and went after them, taking thers. One day the 
old man, hearing him, as usual, tell his reason for com- 
ing that particular time, told him the story of John Ran- 
dolph’s discovery of perpetual motion at the time of a 
creat disaster in banking business. ‘ He said,” re- 
peated the old Librarian, ‘‘ that perpetual motion was no 
longer a problem, but had been solved, inasmuch as rags 
made paper, and paper made money, and money made 
banks, and banks made rags, and rags made paper, and 
so on, around and around.” 

John listened, but he wondered what made the old 
man tell the story just then. No one was talking of 
either perpetual motion or of banking matters. 

But after awhile John did accomplish something 
worthy of a Brewster. He established his claim to the 
pew. Brewster or Leonard, he sat in his corner the 
legal owner of it all. Over in the opposite corner sat 
his wife. She was a young woman, who had married 
out of Meeting, and who had never seen the tomb of 
Sir Giles, nor did she care todoso. She liked new 
things, she said, and I fear her taste was not properly 
shocked by the blue and pink paint. When she was 
asked if she liked the church, she said she wished the 
seats were comfortable. This was certainly very un- 
grateful in her, because if she was not comfortable in 
her pew, she was certainly very happy ‘because of it. 


WHO WILL RESPOND? 


WOULD like to awaken some interest for the poor 
] uneducated whites of my section of country. I have 
come lately from one of the northeastern counties of 
Georgia, through which runs the Richmond & Dan- 
ville Railroad. In one of the little villages along that 
road I saw daily a sight that moved my soul. The 
village contains a hotel and about a dozen small 
houses, There has located here a teacher from Massa- 
chusetts, a man thoroughly trained for his profes- 
sion, young and energetic. He has gathered in a 
few months over ninety scholars. They have come 
from all the counties round, from mountain and forest 
homes, in their rough country garb, attracted by their 
first opportunity to attend a really good school. Most 
of them are poor, and many of them work half the 
year to carn money to go toschool the other half. They 
sit on benches without backs; and as the little town has 
not accommodation for so many, numbers of them are 
lodged in ruce hovels, little better than those which shelter 
the cattle of that wild country. The hardships of their 
lives they endure cheerfully, and show an interest in 
learning which ias encouraged the teacher to perse- 
vere under all these difficulties. He is hoping that 
friends of his struggling school will aid it by the gift of 
suitable chairs and desks for the pupils, and of some 
simple apparatus to teach the rudiments of philosophy 
and chemistry, so important to agricultural knowledge. 
Ilis scholars are of all ages, from little children to 
grown men and women; and from his scanty pay he 
must employ an assistant teacher. But, with the true 
spirit of a lover of his profession, he toils on, living 
himself in an iil-constructed cottage, where his wife and 
babes endure many discomforts. He sees already fruit 
of his labors, and the people around are doing all they, 
in their poverty, can to help him. 

In the region of which I am writing, very few negroes 
are found. As usual where they are in very small pro- 
portion to the whites, they are respectable and compar- 
atively intelligent, having their little schools, taught by 
their own race. They and the whites live peaceably 
side by side, but always maintaining their separate 
social existences, to their mutual satisfaction. 

Are any of yourreaders willing to help this mountain 
people, who until ten years past have lived, cut off, in 
their inaccessible seclusion, from all the advantages of 
modern progress Will they help this struggling schoc! 
at Mount Airy ? I know no truer mission field. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chria- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage etamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable. } 


I was reading last night the article “ Evolution in Theology.” 
in The Christian Union of November 6, and this morning could 
not help a feeling of amusement as I read St. Paul's exhortation 
in 1 Tim. i, 4. I wonder if men had not some ideas on evolu 
tion in Paul's time, that he should caution them “that they 
should teach no other doctrine, neither give heed to fables and 
endless genealogies,”’ but have faith; faith that God said what 
he would have us belicve when he said, * Let us make man in 
our image.”’ “ So God created man in his own image.”” (Gen. 1, 
27.) Respectfully yours, ©. TH TB. 

Any doctrine of evolution which is inconsistent with the 
teaching of the Scripture that God made man in his own 
image is also inconsistent with the higher intuitions of the 
human soul, and will be instinctively rejected by every 
spiritual believer. But the doctrine that the human body 
andthe animal nature are in the image of God is not believed 
by any but a comparatively small number of unspiritual 
literalists. Scholars are not agreed as to what Paul refers 
to in his ‘‘ endless genealogies,’’ but probably the best in- 
terpretation is that of *‘ The Speaker’s Commentary,” which 
refers it to the allegorical interpretations of the Jewish 
Rabbis, who drew all sorts of absurd deductions trom the 
genealogical tables of the Old Testament Scriptures. 


Where and what is the Scriptural authority for the dedication 
of houses of worship, as commonly practiced by all denomina 
tions? Also, how early in tre history of the church was it prac 
ticed? This question grew out of the lesson ** The Temple Dedi- 
cated, for November 2.”" B. 

Tre dedication of places of worship seems to have ex- 
isted in all nations and from the earliest ages. Greeks and 
Romans, as well as Jews, had their consecration, and this 
of not only temples but also of houses and city walls. We 
know that the Tabernacle was dedicated (Fxodus xl.), and 
from such passages as Genesis xxi., 33; xxviii., 16, 17, 18, 
it bas been inferred that some dedicatory services were 
practiced among the Patriarchs. The practice of dedicat- 
ing churches was doubtless borrowed from the Jews, and 
has apparently existed from the earliest ages of the Chris- 
tian church. As soon as there were church buildings there 
were probably dedicatory services. But the first definite bis- 
tory of dedicatory services in the Christian church dates 
from the daysof Constantine. See further on this subject 
article “‘ Consecration of Churches”’ in Smith's “ Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities.”’ 


Can you throw a little light on asubject under dispute here ? 
On what grounds was Robertson appointed Collector of the Port 
of New York? the then acting incumbent being entirely satis 
factory, if my recollection seryes me right. Was it not one of 
Robertson's recommendations that he had rendered important 
campuign services ? INQUIRING FRiEND, 

There were no reasons assigned for the appointment of 
Judge Rovertson in the place of his predecessor, who was 
appointed to another office to make room for him, and we 
have never been able to discover any other reasons for the 
appointment than the twofold desire to reward him for his 
political services in leading the anti-Grant forces in the State, 
and to secure his political services in antagonizing the 
Conkling wing inthe Republican party in the future strife 
between two cliques of the Republican party. Webave 
never seen any reason to change our opiniog, expressed at 
the time, that the appointment was a palpable violation of 
the principles of Civil Service Reform. 

One who is desirous to spend the winter in Bermuda would be 
obliged by your informing him what are the extremesof heat 
and cold there, from December to April; and if you can recom- 
mend that or some other genial climate, as he is suffering from 
nervous vertigo or dizziness, which is increased by a higher tem- 
perature than 71° or 72°, and not Jower than 32°. 

Lonpon, Ontario. Yours truly, T.£. 

The climate of Bermuda is remarkably equable. The 
average daily variation in temperature is scarcely ten de- 
grees for the entire year. The extremes are 50° F. to 80° F, 
During the winter of 1883 and 1884, the lowest point regis- 
tered by the glass was 51° F., about the middle of April, 
and the highest 83° F., about a month earlier. Day after 
day the glass wili show 74° F. at noon, and 68° F. at mid- 
night. The Christian Union has no hesitation in recom- 
mending Bermuda as a resort for all suffering from nervous 
troubles, but the moist atmosphere renders it dangerous for 
consumptives. 


“A. J., Fitchburg, Mass.,’’ in your Inquiring Friends of 
November 6, asks for a book to “ tell under what circum- 
stances the Psalms were written, especially those of King 
David.’? Ihave found such @elightin the ‘‘ Life of David 
as Reflected in his Psalms,’’ by the Rev. Alexander Ma- 
claren, that it would give me pleasure to mention it to ‘A, 
J.’ While it is not exactly what she asks for, it gives one 
new thoughts of David and his Psalms, and it is one of the 
most helpful, spiritual books [| have ever read. It isfar 
more valuable than any list of ‘‘ hypothetical statements.” 

id Be E. J. W. 

I wish to get as full a sketch as I can of the life of J. L. Motley, 
the historian. Where can I do so? 8: ¥. 8. 

You will find Oliver Wendell Holmes’s “‘ Memoir ” an ap- 
preciative and full sketch of Motley’s life. It is published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, at $3 and 81,50. 
We would also advise you to read, if possitle, a notice in 
the ‘* Magazine of American History,” Vol. I., page 458. 


“The Supreme Court of Ohio has decided, by a vote of 3 to 5, 
that the Scott Law is unconstitutional.'’—[The Christian Union, 
November 6. 


This Court is composed of five members. The vote was 


3to2. Three Democrats voted for and two Republicans 
voted against the decision. 
Harmar, Ohio, 


Davip PUTNAM. 
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Gue Home 


SOME CAUSES OF FAILURE IN THE 
TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 
By Carrie F. 
WE startling number of crimes committed by 
voung men and boys is attracting general atten. 
tion and exciting general alarm. Two boys under 
eighteen have been sentenced for murder in Maine 
within two months; Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire courts bave tried two boy burglars within the 
year ; and two youths are now awaiting trial in Con- 
necticut for murder, the offspring of a crime yet more ter 
rible. More startling still is the number of boys and girls 
in every community wbo, without ever appearing before 
the courts, are adopting dissolute, vicious, or question- 
able courses. We have grown to expect a certain num 
ber of outbreaking crimes each year, the natural out- 
burst of the fiery passions of youth destitute of home 
training, or boys of vicious parents. But we do not 
expect to find boys of respectable parentage, and, so far 
as we can judge, good training, to love the bottle at 
fifteen, to be taken home intoxicated at sixteen, and to 
be hopeless inebriates before their majority. We do 
not expect to find daughters of Christian parents asso- 
ciating with men of dissolute character; making ac- 
quaintances on the street and forming alliances the most 
questionable. Yet such cases cannot have escaped the 
notice of most of the readers of this paper. Within a 
month the ruin of four girls came to our knowledge. 
One was the victim of the New Haven tragedy; one in 
Philadelphia was the victim of a similar tragedy ; one 
was a Virginia girl who became the eighth or ninth 
wife of the many times married Marvin; one was a 
Maine girl who married a stranger after a few weeks’ 
acquaintance, left her father’s house as a bride, and has 
never since been heard from; the husband proved to 
have One or more wives living. These girls were, we 
believe, children of respectable parents, So far as out- 
ward appearance goes, we might as soon expect any of 
our daughters to fall a victim to sin or misfortune as 
they. In most of our cities and large villages it is so 
common that it hardly excites remark to see groups of 
young girls in public places calling attention to them- 
selves by their laughter and loud talking ; to see them 
joined by young men and strolling away together, walk- 
ing the street after dark with no apparent purpose, or 
making chance acquaintances in the street or steam 
cars. Most of the mothers of these young girls would 
be shocked and heartsick did they know of the conduct 
of their daughters when away from their sight. 

In discussing the causes of the crimes and indiscre- 
tions of young people, it is usual to attribute them 
almost wholly to the neglect of the parents. Doubtless 
nearly all the fault does belong tothem. But when most 
conscientious parents, trying to do their duty, have failed, 
and we see their children turning toward evil courses, 
their failure ought to become the subject for study and 
analysis, 

In the training of boys parents fail, it seems to me, 
through ignorance of how early in life boys meet temp- 
tations to the grosser forms of vice. It is not now as it 
was forty years ago. The telegraph now brings to us 
in one minute information that it would then have taken 
days to reach us. So boys of twelve and fourteen 
to-day meet the temptations whichin the simpler and 
slower life of a generation ago they would hardly have 
felt before their majority. This parents do not realize. 
Tendencies to deceit, to disobedience, to rudeness, to 
carelessness, they are constantly checking. They do 
not look for tendencies to gross vice ina boy. Ifa boy 
of fourteen has been detected in licentious practices or 
has been intoxicated, such a boy is regarded as a mon- 
ster, an abnormal specimen of humanity. In reality 
that boy has only succumbed to temptations which 
every boy feels with greater or less force before he has 
reached that age. Recently, within my knowledge, a 
boy of fifteen was accused of a serious crime against 
chastity. When his mother was informed of the charge 
she said, with the utmost wonder: ‘‘ Why, he is my 
baby! Itisn’tso;itcan’'t beso. Every night he comes 
and puts his arms around my neck and kissesme. Why, 
he isa little boy!” Her surprise could hardly have been 
greater had he actually been in the cradle. Parents are 
slow to see that their children are growing up. That 
mother's cry, “‘ Why, he is my baby !” is only the echo 
of that of many a mother’s heart when the knowledge 
of her boy’s sin has first come to her. The hardest 
struggle against appetite and passion in a man’s life 
comes before he is twenty. If he conquers up to this 
age the victory is comparatively casy. 

Parents fail wofully in allowiog their children to 
learn from servants, older companions, or chance read- 
ing the facts regarding the mysteries of their own being, 
which they should learn from their mother’s lips. It is 
no difficult thing to impress upon a child these truths as 
the most holy, the most sacred in nature, It is also easy 
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for them to learn them in darkness and secrecy from 
foul lips, as subjects for jest and impure thought. A 
father can, by a few words, strip from the wine-cup all 
the glamour and delight which the imagination of the 
boy decks it with. He can make the vice which 
street companions hold out to allure repel with tenfold 
force. 

Parents give too little heed to their children’s outside 
associates. This is especially true in the case of girls. 
As arule, children are better off to have few associates. 
The mother can then oversee them all, and know them 
thoroughly. It is also important that associates should 
be chosen for a child from among his social equals. 
This may seem undemocratic. Reflection shows its 
wisdom. Let a girl form an intimate acquaintance with 
one far her superior in wealth and position in society. 
Her mother is forbidden by the laws of etiquette to visit 
the home of her child’s friend. It may be a frivolous 
home. ITler daughter may be every day taking in ideas 
that are wholly unfitting her for the position she must 
occupy. Her ‘“ head is turned” by the young men she 
meets. Many a daughter of plain and common people 
grows dissatisfied with her home, discontented with her 
homely tasks, fired with ambition to ‘‘ be somebody,” 
and ‘have things,” at any cost, because of intimate 
association with girls whom fortune has more highly 
favored. Equal harm may come in a different way to 
a girl who finds her intimate friends in a lower social 
class than her own, <A judicious mother should make 
the mothers of her children’s friends her friends ; and 
this can hardly be when the families are separated by 
social distinctions. 

Idleness, in both boys and girls, is a fruitful source of 
waywardness. Parents in comfortable circumstances 
are too much afraid to let their children soil their hands. 
In every community there are boys of hard-working and 
honest parents growing up in idleness, because they are 
a little above ‘‘a trade,” aud have not the ability to 
enter a profession. So with many girls just out of 
school. Unless they have decided literary taste they 
settle down to a life of idleness which tempts to the 
excitement of street flirtations and clandestine acquaint- 
ance. It is a signi®cant fact that few of the convicts in 
our prisons have ever been taught a trade; and among 
women of professionally bad character it is rare to find 
one who has ever been taught any regular business. 

Most of the indiscretions of girls come from a lack of 
genuine self-respect. Parents cannot impress on girls 
too strongly atrue respect for their womanhood and 
their dignity. I saw not long ago the daughter of a 
well-known professional man attempt on a railroad car 
to attract the brakeman of the train to her side. I 
was first and most strongly struck by the girl’s lack 
of self-respect. Iler inordinate vanity doubtless led her 
to sue for the attentions of the brakeman in default of 
better prey. But knowing the respect in which her 
father was held, and what was expected of her and for 
her, I felt she must have been wofully deficieat in self- 
respect to have thus lowered herself before a carfu!l of 
both strangers and acquaintances. When a girl is will- 
ing to engage herself to a man of whose antecedents she 
knows nothiog; when she is willing to marry a man 
with a less knowledge of his character than the father 
would demand on taking him into partnership, it argues 
a very small amount of true womanly dignity and self- 
respect. It is deemed a term of reproach to say, ‘‘ Such 
a one feels herself too good to associate with her neigh- 
bor.” Every girl ought to be taught to feel herself too 
good to associate with the low-minded, the impure, 
and the frivolous; not taught it in any spirit of vanity 
or pharasaical pride because of wealth or position ; but 
taught it in the true spirit of a noble self-respect which 
regards womanhood too grand a possession to be ‘‘ trailed 
in the dust.” Young girls with unformed character are 
not the proper missionaries to be sent to the erring of 
their own age. 

As I have studied the cases which have come to my 
notice in which children of good and conscientious 
parents have been led astray, I believe the parents have 
failed in one or more of these particulars. They do not 
realize how early temptations assail their children ; they 
do not fortify them against temptations by discuss- 
ing with them the causes and results of yielding to 
them; they do not exercise proper care in selecting 
companions for their sons and daughters ; they fail to 
ground them in a true self-respect, and allow them to 
grow up without suitable occupations. 


A PRETTY DINNER TABLE, WITH 
SHAKESPEARE MENUS. 


LONDON friend sends us the following : 

Down the center of the white damask cloth 
ran a strip of rich crimson velvet scalloped at the edge. 
All aiong the edge were bunches of white yew and cot- 
oneastee berries, with their leaves. ‘The undulations of 
the edge prevented all appearance of stiffness; and at 
each corner was 4 large spray of arbutus with its straw- 
berry-like fruit. The fleral wreath was slightly tacked 
to the velvet strip to keep it in place, Opal glasses of 
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different colors looked lovely on this deep red ground, 
and glass dishes of white lilies and maiden’s-hair fern 
alternated with the dessert fruits and the quaint menus, 
which deserve particular notice. 

The ornamental cards contained the name of the 
guest, the menu, and an appropriate selection from 
Shakespeare. Thus, a famous story-teller and most gen 
ial man was greeted with this motto: ‘‘ A merrier man 
within the limit of becoming mirth I never spent an 
hour’s talk withal.”—Love’s Labor Lost. A young 
barrister received this hint: ‘‘ We will not stand to 
prate. We come to use our hands, not our tongues.” 
Richard III. An old friend of the family had this 
line: ‘‘ His worth is warrant for his welcome here.” 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. The top of the menus 
were also appropriately mottoed from Shakespeare. One 
had, in colored letters: ‘‘Be patient to the last.” 
Julius Cesar. Another: ‘Small cheer and great’ wel 


come make a merry feast.” —Comedy of Errors 

It would be an amusing exercise for young people to 
find a number of such lines and adapt them to friendly 
and social purposes, and perchance the exercise might 
introduce many to a knowledge of the great bard who 
are as yct strangers to his wonderful genius. 


THE UNCONQUERABLE. 
VERY mother will appreciate the following legend 
from the ‘‘ Algonquin Legendsof New England,” 
by Charlcs G. Leland. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

** Now it came to pass when Glooskap had convuered 
all his enemies, even the Kewahqu’, who were giants, 
and sorcerers, and the M'teoulin, who were magicians 
and the Pamola, who is the evil spirit of the night 
air, and all manner of ghosts, witches, devils, cannibals, 
and goblins, that he thought upon what he had done, 
and wondered if his work was at an end. 

‘* And he said this toa certain woman. But she re 
plied, ‘Not so fast, Master, for there yet remains one 
whom no one has ever conquered or got the better of in 
any way, and he will remain unconquercd to the end 
of time.’ 

*** And who is he,’ inquired the Master. 

“Tt is a mighty Wasis,’ she replied, ‘and there he 
sits ; and I warn you that if you meddle with him you 
will be in sore trouble.’ 

‘“Now Wasis wasthe Baby. And he sat on the floor 
sucking a piece of maple sugar, greatly contented, 
troubling no one. 

‘* As the lord of men and beasts had never married or 
had a child, he knew not of the way of managing chil 
dren. Therefore he was quite certain, as is the wont of 
such people, that he knew all about it, so he turned to 
the baby with a bewitching smile and bade him come 
to him. 

‘Then the baby smiled again, but did not budge. 
And the Master spake sweetly, and made his voice like 
that of the summer bird, but it was of no avail, for 
Wasis sat still and sucked his maple sugar. 

‘Then the Master frowned, and spoke terribly, and 
ordered Wasis to come crawling to him immediately. 
And Baby cried out into crying and yelling, but did not 
move, for all that. 

“Then, since he could do but one thing more, the 
Master bad recourse to magic. He used his most awful 
spells, and sang the songs which raise the dead and scare 
the devils. And Wasis sat and looked on admiringly, 
and seemed to find it very interesting, but all the same 
he never moved an inch. 

“So Glooskap gave it up in despair, and Wasis, sit 
ting on the floor in the sunshine, went goo! goo! and 
crowed. . 

‘* And to this day, when you see a babe well contented, 
going goo! goo! and crowing, and no one can tell why, 
know that it is because he remembers the time when he 
overcame the Master who had conquered ajl the world. 
For of all the things that have ever been since the begin 
ning, Baby is alone the only invincible one.” 


If men and women would only make a careful study 
of the food best suited to their physical needs, many of 
the ills that they now endure would be avoided. A physi- 
cian of repute says that he has known men, and women 
too, who from various causes had become so much af 
fected by nervousness that when they stretched out their 
hands they shook like aspen leaves on a windy day, 
and by a moderate daily use of the blanched foot-stalks 
of celery as a sslad they became as steady and strong as 
other people. He has known others so nervous that 
the leest annoyance put them in a state of agitation, and 
they were in constant perplexity and fear, who were 
also effectually cured by a moderate daily use of blanched 
celery as a 8alad at mealtime ; others to be cured of 
palpitation of the heart. 


Luaury and dissipation, soft and gentle as their ap 
proaches are, and silently es they throw their silken 
charms about the heart, enslave it more than the most 
active and turbulent vices.” 
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HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug - 


There is a poem written by Pha-be Cary after the death of her 
sister Alice, beginning with (or at any rate containing) these 
lines: 

“Strange, strange for thee and me, 
Sadly afar; 
Thou safe beyond, above, 
I neath the star.” 
If you have access to it, will you please print it for several read- 
ily did the poem, * Spinning,” by * H. I.;" and 
Mrs. L. C. J. 


ers, a8 youso kir 
oblige 
THOU AND I 
Strange, strange for thee and me, 
Sadly afar! 
Thou safe beyond, above, 
I ‘neath the star ; 
Thou where flowers deathlcss spring, 
I where they fade ; 
Thou in God's paradise, 
I ‘mid time’s shade! 


Thou where each gale breathes balm, 
I tempest-tossed ; 
Thou where true joy is found, 
I where ‘tis lost ; 
Thou counting ages thine, 
[ not the morrow ; 
Tbou learning more of biiss, 
I more of sorrow. 


Thou in eternal peace, 
I ‘mid earth's strife ; 

Thou where care hath no namc, 
I where ‘tis life ; 

Thou without need of hope, 
I where “tis vain: 

Thou with wings dropping light, 
I with time’s chain. 


Strange, strange for thee and me, 
Loved, loving ever! 
Thou by Life’s deathless fount, 
I near Death's river ; 
Thou winning Wisdom’'s love, 
I strength to trust ; 
Thou ‘mid the seraphim, 
I in the dust. 


It is with great hesitation that an unprofessional persen ventures 
t» contradictan M.D. But medical gentlemen have, in my hear- 
ing, several times discussed the subjects broached in ** The Care 
of Children” ( ride C. U., August 28). Moreover, my own epinion, 
as mother of six living, healthy children, is possibly entitled to 
consideration. With reference to teething diarrheas occurring 
only in the hot season, my youngest child, a bey of large, firm 
frame, was attacked, while cutting his first teeth, with a profuse 
and prostrating trouble of this nature, the very last of a cold 
October. He was relieved by a very few doses of a prescrip- 
tion by the family physician. 

The other question I wish to raise is that of the lancet. My first 
child, in cool weather, good country air, and fed only by myself, 
on condensed milk and beef-Juice on finely-crumbed bread (she 
being overa year old), suffered from the same cause. At the out- 
set of the attack, I sent for Dr. B As he did not come [ 
waited, not wanting other help. It was a week before he came: 
the child ina bad condition ; gums almost ulcerated, restless and 
feeble. Tis first question waa, ** Why did you not send a week 
ago!” This elicited the fact that my note to him had miscarried. 
He said the child's gums should be lanced, and it was done. After 
one frightened ery, she sank back in my arms, and in five minutes 
was in the first sound slumber she had known fora month. The 
doctor, observing with satisfaction how quickly his plan had suc- 
ceeded, said that he had been called to a child before under 
charge of another physician opposed to lancing the gums ; spasms 
had set in, and Dr. B—— would not undertake the case unless 
allowed to use the lancet, which was unwillingly permitted. 
After lancing there were no more spasms, gradual improvement, 
and subsequent recovery. May I ask, in behalf of mothers whose 
physicians may be of the opposite school of opinion, that your 
valuable paper will give us some reliable authority \if such there 
is) to support or crush contrary opinion ? 

We cannot undertake either to sustain or to ‘‘ crush” 
medical opinions. The cases here described are undoubtedly 
worthy of consideration, although they might justly be 
called exceptional cases. 


In the “ Youth’s Corpanion ” of November 6 ‘No. 45) is a de- 
scription of a lake on the Mississippi River—‘* Lake Tepin"’—a 
body of water, without any perceptible current, thirty miles 
long and four miles wide, through which the great river runs in 
some mysterions way. It is largeand deep enough to float all 
the navies of the world. There is no current on the surface of 
the lake, but a tremendouscurrent at the outlet where the river 
escapes from its long imprisonment. Will you please inform me 
if there really is such a lake, and give some explanation as to the 
cause? And oblige a constant reader of your valuable paper, 

as 

We think you must refer to Lake Pepin, which is an ex- 
pansion of the Mississippi, about twenty-seven miles long 
and from two to three miles wide. We do not know how 
large a body of water would be required to “ float all the 
navies of the world.’? The current would naturally seem 
very slight in so wide a place compared to the swiftness 
with which the large volume of water would be required to 
move through a Darrow space. 


When ladies go to church sociables and large gatherings, 
where they lay aside their street-wraps and head-covering, 
they are often annoyed to find them scattered at the close of 
the evening. A good way to avoid this is to make a bag of 
cambric, large enough to hold all the things laid aside. The 
bag can be carried in the pocket, and should be distinctly 
marked. A small bag made of rubber cloth,to hold the 
overshoes, can be slipped inside. A few moments spent in 
folding the wrap, pinning the gloyes to it, and putting all 
the things which are left inthe dressing-room into this bag, 
will save many moments of dclay and vexation at the close 
of the evening. 





Our Youna Forks. 
NOBODY'S PLAN. 


By Emity Huntincton MILLER. 


O, it wasn’t Tom Sheldon’s plan. It wasn’t any- 

body’s plan ; it just went and happened. Things 
do that way sometimes to boys, just as much as to peo- 
ple, and don’t you go to taking sides against us, Cousin 
Helen, because it’s bad enough to have grandpa and 
Aunt Minty saying, ‘‘ Just what they expected if Tom 
Sheldon was invited.” Tom is tip-top, but he is a fel- 
low that things happen to, and he can’t help it. Aunt 
Minty don’t like him ever since he plugged up some 
hornets in the bee hive, to see if you couldn’t tame ’em. 
Now, I'd like to know if that isn’t the way that old scien- 
tific codger found out about things, by trying experi- 
ments ; and the man that invented dishes that'll break— 
you read me yourself how he burnt up the furniture 
and everything. But Aunt Minty was just as mad 
because Dick and I spoiled our new suits putting on 
some stuff that Tom invented. He guessed it would 
keep away mosquitoes; and it would, only it smelt 
pretty bad, and made yellow spots all over your clothes ; 
but Tom was going to fix that some way, if he had time 
to think it up, and Aunt Minty would lend him her 
cologne. 

Well, I said I'd tell you about that time we got car 
ried off on a freight train, and I will ; but it was more’n 
a year ago, and I say a year is long enough to talk about 
one thing. 

You see, it was Dick’s birthday, and we wanted to do 
something to celebrate. A birthday isn’t very much 
unless you have your own folks. We liked to be at 
grandpa’s; but boys have to be some bother to people, 
and Aunt Minty used to say no wonder mamma was 
sick, and had to go to Europe, till we most believed 
we'd killed her. So we thought we wouldn’t say any- 
thing about birthdays ; but grandpa knew it, and he 
said Dick should choose just what be would rather do, 
and invite two other boys to come out and stay over 
night. We chose together, and both of us wanted Tom 
Sheldon and Larry Eastman, and they came. We went 
with grandpa to the depot to meet them, and afterward 
we all drove round by the mill to get the grist, and over 
to Deacon Bascom’s to see about the shingles for the 
barn, so it was most dark when we got home, and Aunt 
Minty made us go right to bed after supper. Dick and 
I couldn't tell whether we wanted to go a-fishing at 
Long Lake, or have a picnic and get blueberries on the 
mountain, or go to Hopkinstown and see the circus, 
and we didn’t know for sure there was a circus, only a 
boy that saw the posters told us it was either the 13th 
or the 23d, or else it was an old one for last summer. 
But we let Larry and Tom choose; and they said go 
fishing and have a picnic, and if there was time enough 
we could get blueberries. That was every single thing 
in the plan, only Larry said if Hannibal wasn’t such a 
slow trotter we could drive round by Hopkinstown 
and see whether it was an old circus. We started pretty 
early. Aunt Minty and the hired girl put up our lunch 
in the biggest market-basket, and Jonas had the horse 
hitched up before breakfast, and a bag of oats under the 
seat. Hannibal is the slowest kicd of a trotter, and 
Aunt Minty wanted to not let us have any whip, but 
grandpa said he was getting to be an old man, and he 
wanted to see us again before he died, so he put in the 
whip. First along, Hannibal s’posed he was going to 
mill, and he went pretty good till we got past the cross- 
roads, and then he s’posed we were going to Uncle 
Abner’s ; but when we turned down over the new bridge 
he was clear discouraged, and went slower and slower, 
with his nose down, and his eyes about half shut. It 
was pretty near noon when we got to the Lake, and the 
old black man that takes you out in a boat had gone 
off, and his wife too. The boat was locked with a pad- 
lock, and you can’t fish worth a cent from the shore. 
We tried it awhile, and then went under the reservoir 
bridge to eat our dinner. We felt pretty sure about the 
circus, because Clump and his wife always go to onc if 
they hear of it. The Hopkinstown road is only a little 
ways through the woods, but it’s pretty hard to find. 
Larry had some money ; and he said if we'd only chosen 
the circus he would treat; so Tom said we—well, we 
sort of talked it up, and concluded to leave Hannibal 
there, and strike through the woods till we came to the 
Hopkinstown road, and follow it to town. If you'd 
bought me that compass, Cousin Helen, it wouldn't 
have happened ; but, some way, we got mixed up and 
turned around, and when we got to the road we went 
the wrong way, and kept going and going till, all of a 
sudden, we came tothe railroad down by the switch- 
yard. We were awfully tired and disappointed, and 
we knew we never could find the way back through the 
woods to Long Lake. ‘You see, we hadn’t thought 
about that. If you start from Long Lake, and go east, 
you're sure to hit the Hopkinstown road; but if you 
start from the road, you don’t hit the Lake unless you're 
just in the right place, and go pretty straight, We 
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watched the men awhile, making up a freight train, and 
first we knew it begun to rain, There was a car ona 
switch, about half full of lumbcr, and we climbed into 
it, and waited. It rained harder and harder—just a 
regular old soaker—and scemed as if it never would 
stop. We had to get pretty well back away from the 
door, and Tom said we might as well make the best of 
it, so he began to tell a make-up story, about a man that 
went out at night, and found a stairway leading down 
to the middle of the earth. 

Just in the most interesting part we heard a sort of 
tumble, and somebody rolled the car door shut and 
locked it. We all jumped and called out, but the man 
went away whistling,-and never heard us. We found 
afterwards he knew we were in there, and just meant 
to scare us, because the boys bothered him so much 
playing about the cars, but then afterwards he forgot 
all about us until—but wait till I get to that. Well, 
we pounded and hollered till we saw it didn’t do any 
good, and then we sat down, and I tink Dick pretty near 
cried, but Tom said we must make the best of it, and 
somebody would be sure to come along when the 
storm was over. He tried to go on telling the story, 
but somehow we didn’t seem to care any more about 
that man, and when Tom said, ‘‘The king turned his 
glittering eyes upon him and said, ‘Mortal ! it is per 
mitted to thee to choose three wishes,’” Larry said, 
“Oh, dry up with your yarn; if I could choose threc 
wishes I’d like a chance to get out of this car and 
punch that brakeman’s head, and make tracks for Long 
Lake before pitch dark.” 

That was how we all felt ; but something worse yet 
happened, for pretty soon we heard a kind of creaking 
like slowing up atrain, and our car gave a bump and 
jerk, and began to move. My!I don't s'pose I'd felt 
any worse if I was just starting down in an earth 
quake ! and nobody said a word for much as a minute. 
We couldn't, and the cars made an awful noise; you 
haven't any idea how it sounds inside of a freight car, 
Cousin Helen. We guessed they'd stop at the depot, 
but they only slowed up once and then went on, and it 
was the longest kind of atrain. When they went fast 
our car bumped and rocked as if it was just going over, 
and all the time the roaring was so loud, didn’t seem as 
if it was a bit of use to try to make any one hear us. 
You wouldn't s’pose anybody could get to sleep with 
only hard boards to lie on, but we did, all but Tom. 
He took off his jacket and made Dick take it to lay his 
head on ; said he was too hot, but I knew better; Tom 
is that kind of a boy; and then he kept awake to be 
ready for any chance. 

I should think it was about a week after they shut the 
door when something woke me up, and there was a man 
holding up a lantern, and a lot of men looking in. The 
man with the lantern laughed, and Larry was going to 
hit him, but he was too big. They asked us what we 
were doing there, and everybody laughed as if it was 
funny, only the switchman, and he said it was a mean 
trick. There wasn’t any train until morning, and you 
couldn’t telegraph because they wouldn't send it out to 
the farm. so we just had to go home with the switch- 
tender and wait. Hedidn’t have any wife, but he made 
us some coffee, and gave us a place to sleep till the train 
came. Ife told the conductor about us, but Larry paid 
for all of us; he said it would be taking a treat from 
that brakeman to get a ride on his account, and when 
he grew up he meant to lick him. 

We got home all right, and—there, I don’t nced to tell 
the rest, because you know yourself what a horrid time 
they had, s'posing we were all drowned, when Clump 
and his wife got home, and grandpa came over, and 
they found Hannibal hitched to a tree, and our fishpoles 
under the reservoir bridge. I never did s’pose Aunt 
Minty cared so much about Dick and me; she had 
waftles and honey for three mornings, and gave us pic 
for lunch ; but she isn’t a bit fairto Tom Sheldon. She 
blamed it all on to him, and whenever we go fishing, or 
anything, she says, ‘‘ And don’t let me hear of any more 
of Tom Sheldon’s plans.” 

I say it wasn’t anybody's plan, and you can see that 
yourself, Cousin Helen—now can’t you? Oh! and | 
forgot to tell you we got acquainted with that man that 
locked us in, and we like him first-rate. He thought 
we were the same boys that had been bothering him, 
stealing rides, and he meant to let us out when the train 
was made up, but then the yard-master sent for him, 
and he forgot us till afterwards. He gave us a railroad 
knife tomake up. It has a gimlet, and ascrew-driver, 
and scissors, besides two blades and a file. The scissors 
are broken on one point, and the screw-driver is kinder 
wiggly, but the gimlet bores first-rate in soft wood. 
He only had one, and he gave it to Dick, because it was 
his birthday, and it turned out bad. 


HARE AND HOUNDS. 


HE cold, crisp days that make a healthy boy fee! 
like running are here, and it requires quite an 
effort for some big folks to keep from running and 
jumping, these bright mornings ; many times they only 
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refrain because of the number of people in the streets, 
and the fear of the big policeman who might not dis- 
cover, until too late, that it was the keen enjoyment of 
the air and sunshine that caused such undignified and 
unseemly behavior. So we big: folks have to walk 
quietly, though the blood is rushing through our veins, 
and our feet fairly tingle for a good, free run. We 
almost envy the little newsboy, who runs and screams 
through the streets, indépendent for the time being, and 
indifferent to the opinion of any passer-by. Ilow we 
would enjoy « day in the country, away from the fuss 
and feathers, brick and mortar, of this big city! This 
feeling was intensitied last week when we read a descrip- 
tion of the old game of ‘‘ Hare and Hounds.” Every 
boy has heard of the game, but perhaps every boy does 
not Know how to play it, and for that reason we give the 
description : 

‘*One boy represents the hare, and runs away, while 
the others act as hounds and pursue him to a specified 
goul, The proper management of the game, however, 
requires considerable skill. The first thing to be done 
is to choose a hare. The hare should not be the best 
runner, but should be daring, and at the same time pru- 
dent, or he may trespass into forbidden lands, and 
therepy cause trouble. A huntsman and whipper-in are 
then chosen. The huntsman should be the best player, 
and the whipper-in second best. Things having ad- 
vanced so far, the whole party sally forth. The hare is 
furnished with a large bag of white paper cut into small 
squares, Which he scatters on the ground as he goes. 
An arrangement is made that the bare shall pot cross 
his path, nor return home until a certain time ; in either 
of which cases he is considered caught. The hounds 
also are bound to follow the track or scent implicitly, 
and not to make short cuts if they see the hare. The 
hare then starts, and has about seven minutes’ grace, at 
the expiration of which time the huntsman blows a 
horn with which he is furnished, and sets off, the hounds 
keeping nearly in Indian file, the whipper-in bringing 
up the rear. The huntsman is also furnished with a 
white flag, the whipper-in with a red one, the staves 
being pointed and shod with metal. O/f they go in the 
chase until the huntsman Joses the scent. He immedi- 
ately shouts, ‘ Lost!’ on which the whipper-in sticks 
his flag in the ground where the scent was last seen, and 
the entire line walks or runs round it in a circle, within 
which they are tolerably sure to find the track. The 
huntsman, in the meanwhile, has stuck his flag in the 
ground, and examines the country to see in what direc- 
tion the hare is likely to have vone. When the track is 
found, the player who discovers it shouts, ‘Tally ho !’ 
The huntsman takes up his flag and ascertains whether it 
is really the track or not. If so, he blows his horn 
again, the hounds form in line between the two flags, 
and off they go again. It is incredible how useful the 
two flags are. Many hare has been lost because the 
hounds forgot where the last track was seen, and wasted 
time in searching for it again. Moreover, they seem to 
encourage the players wonderfully. Sometimes the chase 
extends fourteen or fifteen miles in length ; but before 
such an undertaking is commenced it is necessary to 
prepare by a series of shorter chases, which should, 
however, be given in an opposite direction to the course 
fixed upon tor the grand chase, as otherwise the tracks 
are apt to get mixed, and the hounds are thrown out. 
‘Lhe hare should always carefully survey his intended 
course a day or two previously, and then he will avoid 
getting himself into quagmires or imprisoned in the 
bend of a river. A pocket compass is a most useful 
auxiliary, and prevents all chance of losing the way.” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nicces : 
HROUGH the beautiful gate of Thanksgiving Day 
we have come into the weeks that lead to that 
other beautiful gate of Christmas. We have had our 
gratitude made larger by the memory of all that God 
has given us this past year, and now, as our thoughtsand 
our fingers are busy with preparations for the gift- 
giving, let us see to it that we are filled with a desire to 
praise God in the lives we live even more than in the 
words we speak. ‘To be more truthful will please Him 
who hated a lie ; to be more gentle and kind will prove 
us to be children of Him whose Joving kindnesses and 
tender mercies are new and fresh every morning and 
evening ; to show that we are trying to be like Him is 
the best way to praise Him. This is my message to 
you all, young and old, to-day. 





Onawa, Iowa, November 17, 1884, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I hardly feel as though I ought to call you that after being 
silent so longatime. It has not been for lack of interest that I 
have not written before to you, but for lack of time, and, indeed, 
Ido not want to be dropped out from the circle of cousins, or 
want my name left from your list. I get so little time for writ 
ing, or reading either ; tlie time passes so quickly, and much faster 
than it did four or even two years ago. A share of my time is 
spent inschool and studying. A kind neighbor lends us The 
Christian Union to read, and the first thing I look for is “* Aunt 
Patience’s Writing-Desk,”’ I find in it letters from cousins living 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


in all the States and different countries. I was interested very 
much in a letter that I noticed was from one of the girls at the 
“Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute’ in Virginia. I 
had previously heard of the school through an aunt living in 
Lee, Massachusetts, where some of the Indian boys and girls 
spent a part of the vacation one summer. It was was more 
interesting to me from the fact that near here there is an Indian 
Reservation, and the Indians come over here to sell their beads, 
moccasins, and such things, and they not only stay while selling 
their things, but put up their tepees and work In the corn fields 
in the summer and cut wood in the winter. If any of them steal 
anything, or don’t behave properly in other ways, they are im 
mediately sent back to the ‘* Reserve.’ Well, Aunt Patience, I 
expect I have changed in my looks and ways very much since I 
first opened correspondence with you. I have not only grown 
taller and larger, but I hope a little wiser and better. I might 
have written often to you had there been anything of interest to 
fill my letter with. The town is not historical, picturesque, or 
nolsy, but, on the contrary, a very quiet and, most say, pretty 
Httle place, Itis not very quiet this evening, though, for the 
Democrats are having a great rejoicing over the election of 
Cleveland. Well, they ought to enjoy it, for it is not often they 
getachance. Well, I must close these few, or rather many, 
words, and do my Algebra examples ; so good-by, and love to all 
the family from Your most affectionate niece MAnEL. 


Your letter is so good I will forgive you for your 
long silence ; it is very neatly written, and I am sure 
you have greatly improved since we first knew one 
another. But I want to cali your attention, and that of 
many of the cousins who make the same mistake, to the 
wrong use of the word ‘‘expect.” Look at the dictionary 
and see if lamright. Perhaps ‘‘ suspect” is nearer what 
you mean. 


INDIANA, Pa , November 13, 1884, 





Dear Aunt Patience: 

Iam atthe Normal School, and one of your little nephews 
is here, and I thought I would like to be one of your little 
nieces. 

My father and mother are missionaries in India. I was born 
in India. I have been in America over four years, and at Nor- 
mal School over two years. My parents brought my sister and 
myself over from India and stayed two years, and have now gone 
back to India, Your loving niece (if you accept me), ADA. 


Your parents are very unselfish to give up their little 
girls for the sake of teaching men and women about our 
dear Saviour, who wants to help them. I know a great 
many missionary children, and I love them all. Cannot 
you tell the cousins about some of the curious customs 
of India ? 


RosE.ye, N. J., November 4, 1884, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Mamma takes The Christian Union, and I like to hear her read 
your letters. I am elght years old, and would like to be one of 
your nephews. I have two little sisters, named Bessie and Clara, 
and a baby brother named Charlie. Our house is very near the 
railroad, and a great many fast trains pass every day. Some- 
times I go with papa in a little engine called the ‘Star.’ One 
day I went way up the road after chestnuts. I think my letter 
is long enough for the first one. From your nephew, 

Wiuure A, P, 

P. S.—I am going to send to Lily Baker for some coral. 


Can it be possible that you are old enough to ride on 
an engine with your papa! Ask himif it seems so very, 
very long ago that he used to be about the engines with 
his papa. I wish very much I could see you, and the 
dear little sisters, and Charlie. I wonderif you have an 
Uncle Charlie as well as a Brother Charlie. I hope you 
will write to me again very soon and tell me more about 
yourself and the family. 


Worcester, Mass., November 2, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am nine years old. I am in the fourth’grade of school. Iam 
going to Bristol, R. I., Thanksgiving. Grandpa lives there. 
We have acat named Bangs. She has had nine kittens, but we 
did not keep them; papadrowned them. She eats cake, cookies, 
meat, milk, and catnip, but she does not like bread. She eats 
meat froma silverfork., Shelikes to come to bed with me some 
mornings, and she tries to lick my hands and face. 

I was glad to sce my last letterin the paper. I wentto New 
York in September with my grandma and mammato make a 
vist to my uncles. I went to Brooklyn, Long Island, and to 
West Brighton, Port Richmond, and Mariner’s Harbor, Staten 
Island. I walked over Brooklyn Bridge and rode back in the 
cars. I went to Central Park, rode in a goat cart, rode on a 
donkey, and sailed around the lake. Good-by. 

Your nephew, Percy 8. B. 

I knew a dog once who swallowed a small silver fork, 
and it almost choked him to death before it could be 
taken from his throat; be careful your cat does not 


do so. 


Mount VeRNON, Ohio, November 17, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I by no means wish to have my name removed from your list 
of nephews and nieces. I am now fourteen years old. I belong 
to the Junior Class of our high school. I study algebra, physiol 
ogy, and Latin. I have been taking music and painting besides 
school, and all this summer I took vocal music lessons, Satur 
day night last they had a big jollification here on account of Mr. 
Cleveland’s election. We illuminated our house. I go to 
Sabbath-school, and Mr. 8. is my teacher. Our school-teachers 
are Professor S., Superintendent ; Mr, Y., Principal of the high 
school, and Miss S., assistant. I saw in your paper not long ago 
a letter from a little girl who only lives about a square from our 
house. I was quite interested in a letter from a missionary's 
daughter in Jaffna. I am getting a collection of curiosities. 
Not very long ago (a couple of months perbaps), an Indian mound 
in the cemetery here was unearthed, and they found about a 
dozen beads made of shells and small pebbles, also a skeleton 
which was supposed to be that of a person belonging to a race 
priorto the Indians. They also found asort of cavern, built with 
surface stones, which plainly showed it was made by human 
hands. I was yery much interested in it at the time, and I gota 
few specimens. A Mr. Middleton, of the Smithsonian Institute, 
was here at the time collecting specimens for the Institute, and 
so of course he got the most valuable. They found a sheet of 
brass, too, about ten inches long and two inches wide. They 
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found ashes and bones of animals,too. Because I do not write 
often, do not think, please, that I am lost: 
Writing-Desk. I remain your affectionate nicce, Kate B 


That was a curious collection of relics. 


gmy interest in the 


Perhaps some 
of the cousins would exchange curiosities with you, if 
you have any duplicates. It is quite worth while to make 


such collections if you do it intelligently. 


WoORCESTI Mass 834 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
Ihave not written to you for a longtime, but I haven't t 
my interest in our correspondence, and so I hope you will keep 


my name on your list 
The bi-centennial of Worcester was Oetober 15. IT went to sce 





a procession in the morning. a balloon ascension in the after 
noon, and fireworks in the evening. Iwas very cold standing 
ont doors so long. so we had to walk around to keep warm. The 
night before there were illuminations and decorations, which 
were very pretty 

I go toschool, and study geography, arithmetic, grammar, 


music, drawing, writing, spelling. 
Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey were here two weeks ago; their 
meetings were very interesting 
I think I had better stop now; so good by 
Your nephew, Tneo. E.B 
Can you tell me what the word ‘“‘bi centennial” means, 
and what lan guage di comes from ? 


Warren, Conn., November 9, 1884 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

It has been a very long time since I wrote to you last, for I am 
eleven now. I wish you could see our yard, for though the house 
issmall, our yard is beautiful and large. There is a long plank 
walk from the house to the gate: it has hemlock trees on both 
sides, besides plenty of maple trees and apple. In one corner of 
the yard is a large rock, with some trees and bushes onit. Itisa 
lovely place to have corn-roasts on, and to watch the sunsets from 
I wonder what that old rock hasn't had played on it! My 
brother and I have used it for a fort, acastle, a ship, anda private 
house ; it has been an Indian camp anda robber’s cave. [I am 
studying Latin, and have got to pronouns. I have always thought 
it frightful from what my brothers have told me about it, but 
now I have begun to study it I don’t think it is so bad, after all. 
We have got a little kitten ; itis very handsomely marked. It is 
fast asleep, all curled up in a little round ball. I am afraid she 
won't lead a very peaceful life, for L—, my brother, is an awful 
tease, as I know by experience. I don’t know how to think of 
you, though I generally think of you as looking something like 
the picturesI haveseen of ‘‘Jo” in Miss Alcott’s * Little Men,” 
I have a little niece, and as I want to write to her mamma you 
will have to forgive a short letter this time. Evie and I are as 
firm friends as ever; or don’t you remember what I said about 
her in my last letter? Good-by. 

From your loving niece, MABEI 

I'm sorry that brother of yours is a tease. A few Sun 
days ago I saw a fine-looking litile boy come into church, 
leading his two little sisters, and I shall not soon forget 
the manly, gentle way he direqted them into the pew. 
He was a round faced, happy-looking boy, ready for 
apy fun, I am sure, but he does not find his pleasure in 
making his sisters miserable. lerhaps his sisters are 
careful to be very kind to him; in fact, I am very sure 
they are. Afterall, I think a great deal of the teasing 
which older brothers do is not intended to cause them 
unhappiness, but is very childish and thoughtless. 


New Haven, Cons., November 16, 1894 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


Please do not take my name off from your list of nieces. I 
have been meaning to write to you for a long time, but I have 
forgotten it. 

Iam twelve years old, and I goto school. I study arithmetic, 
French, English history, and Latin. I expect to begin Cwsar 
after Thanksgiving. 

I took a lovely trip last summer. We went to Buffalo by rail, 
where we took the steamer through the Great Lakes. We did 
not go entirely through Lake Superior, but stopped at Marquette. 
We spent several weeks at a mining town about twelve miles 
from Marquette. We also made atrip to the Bay de Noquet, in 
the northern part of Lake Michigan. We came home by Macki 
nac and Canada, going to Toronto, where we stayed over Sun 
day. I forgot to say that on our way out we stopped a few days 
at Buffalo, from which place we went to Niagara, where we 
spent the night. 

I wish you could see my cat. He is a large Maltese, with faint 
white stripes, and his name is Thomas Purrmew. With much 
love, From your affectionate niece, Bertua pve F. Bw. 

That was a fine trip indeed. What a pleasant lesson 
in geography! Your cat’s name is very appropriate. 
Your letter was very neatly sealed ; it requires a skill 
ful hand to use sealing-wax so well. 


UNION Prer, October 25, 1884 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Iam ooly five years old, and my Aunt Lizzie reads me letters 
in The Christian Union, Now, Ido not think there is any really 
Aunt Patience, but if you answer my letter I shall know. I live 
near Lake Michigan, and play on the beach, picking up pretty 
stones and wading in the water. I go to Sunday-sehool, and 
I have two rabbits that are large and two small Ones ; the eats 
killed one. Ihave a cat named Teaddie, and she found alittle 
kitten only the otherday. And Teaddie eats mousey, Iam 
mamma's only daughter, and want to be your niece. Good-by 

Bevir M. G 

What queer thing do you think happened to us 
to-day ? Why, our old cat, Zenobia, who has not been 
in the house but once since we went away from it fora 
few weeks a year ago, this morning came up tomy room 
It seemed very much frightened when any one but your 
Uncle Perseverance and I came near it, but showed 
the greatest joy when I fondled it. It has now run out 
to the barn again and hidden itself somewhere, but I 
hope it will come back again. Did the postman bring 
you something that made you know that I ama ‘‘really ” 
and an affectionate AUNT PATIENCE ? 
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0 UNITY OF THREEFOLD LIGHT. 


UNITY of Threefold Light, 
Send out thy loveliest ray, 
And scatter our transgressions’ night, 
And turn it into day; 
Make us those temples pure and fair, 
Thy glory loveth well, 
The spotless tabernacles where 
Thou may’st vouch to dwell ! 


The glorious hosts of peerless night 
That ever see thy face, 
Thou makest the mirrors of thy light, 
The vessels of thy grace : 
Thou, when their wondrous strain they weave, 
Hast pleasure in the lay: 
Deign thus our praises to receive, 
Albeit from lips of clay! 
And yet thyself they cannot know, 
Nor pierce the veil of light 
That hides thee from the thrones below, 
As in profoundest night : 
How then can mortal accents frame 
Due tribute to the King ? 
Thou, only, while we praise thy name, 
Forgive us as we sing! —| Selected. 


VANITY OF VANITIES.’ 


By Lyman Apnort. 

“ Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, vanity of vanities; all 
is vanity."’— Eccles, i., 2. 

DO not believe that all is vanity. 
if But it is said so in the Bible. 

Yes’ But then I do not believe everything that is in 
the Bible. 

Well! well! well! 

There is no God! Do you believe that ? 

Does the Bible say that ? 

No. Neither does the Bible say, Allis vanity. The 
fool says, Thereis no God ; and the Preacher says, All is 
vanity ; and I neither believe the fool nor the Preacher. 

If you are going through the Bible to pick out what 
vou like and believe that, and reject what you do not 
like and disbelieve that, I do not see that there is any 
authority left inthe Bible, or that it is in any sense a 
standard. What sort of a standard would a set of 
weights be if the grocer measured with them when he 
sold his goods, but refused to measure with them when 
he bought ? 

Your illustration is'a very fairone. And I quite 
agree with you that he who uses his own notions to 
measure the moral teaching of the Bible, and rejects 
what he does not like and accepts what he does, prac- 
tically rejects the Bible as a standard or an authority 
altogether. None the less, he is to use his common 
sense in using the Bible; and he is not to accept every- 
thing he finds in the Bible as authoritative merely be- 
cause he finds it between the covers of the sacred Book. 
The devil's declaration to Adam, ‘ Ye shall not surely 
die,” is nota whit more true because it is reported in the 
Bible. The book of Job is the report of a hot debate 
between Job and his three friends, in which they take 
opposite sides. If one is right the other cannot be. But 
men will take a declaration of Job or of Eliphaz and 
qvote it as a text from the Bible and asan authority for 
thir views, without ever looking to see who said it. 
Tc mperance orators will quote Touch not, taste not, han- 
dle not, to give a divine authority to their exhortations, 
without considering, perhaps without even knowing, 
that Paul cites it as an example of an ascetic precept 
from which Christians are emancipated by the law of 
faith and the liberty of the Gospel. ‘‘ If ye bedead with 
Christ,” he says, “from the rudiments of the world, why, 
as though living in the world, are ye subject to ordi- 
nances, (such as) Touch not, taste not, handle not.” The 
Bible is a record of human experience, some of it very 
noble and divine, some of it ignoble and very human; 
some of it for our inspiration, some of it for our warn- 
ing. 

But what reason have you for not believing that the 
Preacher was aninspired Preacher, and spoke by divine 
authority as much as David or Isaiah or Paul ? 

Who was the Preacher ? 

You have asked the question ; suppose you answer it. 

Ile was a repentant roué. I suppose him to have been 
Solomon. This has been the general opinion of the 
church. Some modern scholars think differently. Dean 
Plumptre, for example, supposes that he was an Un- 
known who lived in the second or third century 
before Christ. But if so, his life was Solomonic, Like 
Solomon, he had made trial of the world, and in this 
book writes out the result of his experience. To him, 
whether Solomon or the Unknown, the devil had 
made the same promise he made to Christ; he had 
shown him all the kingdoms of the earth and promised 
them to him if he would serve the devil. This Hebrew 
Faust accepted the offer ; and the kingdoms had proved 
a mirage. He had enjoyed a religious education ; he 
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had known the Lord ; had been taught his Law at home 
and at school. But ashe grew up into manhood, he 
had grown away from his early teaching. He had de- 
sired to ‘‘enjoy life.” The Puritanism of his home had 
become irksome to him; the yoke of obedience had 
galled him ; he had set himself to find enjoyment, not 
by duty, but by pleasure ; not by self-denial and service, 
but by self-indulgence. He had every facility, and he 
tried every avenue that leads to the enchanted palace, 
which always seems to the pursuer close at hand, and 
always vanishes when he approaches it. Ile was rich ; 
had plenty of good companions, as the world counts 
good companionship ; had all the advantage of ripened 
culture and the widest intellectual life and fellowship. 
He tried mirth and wine and folly ; builded houses and 
planted gardens; got servants and singers; and ac- 
quainted himself with wisdom—the world’s philosophy. 
“The wine sparkled at his banquets, and singing men 
and singing women were hired to sing songs of revelry 
and love, and the Greek hetwre, the ‘delights of the 
sons of men,’ surrounded him with their fascinations. 
His life became one of reckless sensuality. Like the son 
in the parable, he wasted his substance in riotous living 
and devoured his wealth with harlots,”’ 

The end was what the end of this experience always is— 
satiety, cynicism, disgust with self and with the world. 
The cry, Vanity of vanities; allis vanity | is the cry ofa 
man of the world, of a wearied roué, of one satiated 
with experience of godless and worldly pleasure. It is 
the echo of the weariness of heart of one who has tried 
to find satisfaction for a son of God in the pleasures 
of a merely worldly and animal existence ; of a king 
who has allowed himself to be allured out to feed with 
the cattle on the grass of the field ; the same cry which 
the wealthy, noble, cultured, talented, and wretched 
Lord Byron uttered in many a verse like the following : 
‘Yet Time, who changes all, had altered him 

In soul and aspect as in age ; years steal 
Fire from the mind as vigor from the tomb ; 
And life’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim. 


‘« His had been quaffed too quickly, and he found 

The dregs were wormwood ; but he filled again, 

And from a purer fount, on holier ground, 

And deemed its spring perpetual ; but in vain ! 

Still clung around him invisibly a chain 

Which galled forever, fettering, though unseen, 

And heavy, though it clanked not ; worn with pain, 

Which pined, though it spoke not, and grew keen, 

Entering with every step he took through many a scene.”’ 
Vanity of vanities; all is vanity! This is the ex- 

perience of one who had given himself to the world, 
and accepted the place of his sojourn as though it were 
his home ; the school-room as though it was his abiding- 
place ; nature as his mother and pleasure as his goal. 
But the world is not an evil world, unless we make it 
so. It is not vanity, unless we treat it as though it were 
immortal, or treat ourselves as though we were but 
cattle. To him who knows God as his Father, and his 
own soul as the soul of a son of God, and the world as 
God's drill-room, where his children are preparing for 
eternity, and sorrow as God's schoolmaster, teaching 
them the lessons of a true and noble life—to such a one 
the world is God's good gift to him, and he cries out 
with no heart-weariness, Vanity of vanities; all is 
vanity ! but,‘‘ All things, O soul, are yours; whether 
Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or 
death, or things present, or things to come ; ali are yours, 
and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
HOW TO BE HAPPY.—THE WRONG WAY. 
By Emity HountTincTon MILLER. 

HEN Solomon was an old man, and looked 

back over all his life, he saw a great many 
things to be sorry for. He saw that he had made a very 
foolish use of the wisdom and the riches and the power 
that God had given him ; but it is much easier to make 
mistakes than to undo them. Some things that are 
wrong can be set right, but some things never can. If 
you spoil something that you are making, you can throw 
it aside and make another, and it may not matter very 
much. But if you spoil a day ora year of your life, 
you can never iry it over again ; you can have each day 
only once, and if you spoil it, it can never be made 
right, because it is gone, and will never come back to 
you. When Scluomon thought over the foolish things 
he had done, he knew that he never could go back to 
the beginning and try again ; but he thought of all the 
people that would live after him, who might perhaps 
be kept from spoiling their lives if he told them his 
story. So he wrote a book of good advice ; and while 
all that he wrote about trees and birds and beasts has 
been lost, this book has been saved for us, and it is just 
as if we could sit down in that splendid palace at Jeru 
salem, and hear King Solomon tell his story. He calls 
himself the Preacher, because now he was trying to 
teach people how to be wise. He says that when he 





1 Dean Plumptre. Commentary on Ecclesiastes, 


was a young man he thought he would try to find out 
what was the very best thing for people to do so that 
they might be truly happy. The first thing he tried was 
wisdom. God had given him an understanding heart, 
and he set himself to gain all kinds of knowledge, so 
that he knew more than any one that had ever lived 
before him ; but, for all his wisdom, he was not happy. 
There were a great many things he could not find out, 
and he remembered that it would be but a little while 
until he should die, and all his wisdom be forgotten. 
He saw that wisdom was a good thing, but, after all, it 
would not make men happy, and keep them from 
trouble. 

Then hetried pleasure. He gathered about him every 
beautiful thing that he could possibly imagine. He 
filled his palaces with gold and silver and precious 
things ; his tables were supplied with rare wines and 
delicious fruits and dainty food, all served in vessels of 
pure gold ; he wore the costliest clothing, and had troops 
of servants to wait upon him. He had the sweetest 
sinvers, and all kinds of musical instruments to play for 
him, and outside of his palace he had gardens and 
orchards and groves and fountains and pools of water. 
He had fields and forests, and great flocks of all kinds 
of cattle, and chariots and horses. Whatever he heard 
or thought of that was pleasant he got immediately, 
and he was always building new palaces, or planting 
new vineyards, or trying to carry out some new plan 
for finding pleasure. He did not even stop with what 
was right. He tried a great many wrong things: he 
went with evil companions into what he calls folly and 
madness, and rioting and drunkenness, and, after all, 
he did not find happiness. 

He grew tired of everything. He was ashamed of his 
feasting and wine-drinking and foolish pleasures, that 
only left vexation and sorrow behind them. He looked 
at all the great treasures that he had taken so much 
trouble to gather up, and the wonderful palaces and 
works on which he had spent so much labor, but they 
did not make him happy. He wanted to be remembered 
as the richest and wisest and greatest of kings; but he 
knew he should only live a few years more, and when 
he was dead, who would remember him? Perhaps his 
son would waste all this treasure; perhaps he would be 
such a foolish man that he would not care at all for 
what his father had done. Solomon thought it all over, 
and grew more and more troubled. He had found out 
that there was no real happiness in just seeking oue’s 
own pleasure. Of all the things that he had tried, wis 
dom was the best. It was a good thing to seek for 
knowledge, even if it did not make men perfectly happy. 
He says, ‘‘ Wisdom excelleth folly as far as light excel- 
leth darkness.” But Solomon had not found the best 
thing yet. There will always be a great many people 
who can neither be very rich nor very wise. The way 
to be happy must be some way that every one can fol- 
low ; something that neither poverty, nor misfortunes, 
nor even death can spoil for us. Before the Preacher 
.gets to the end of his talk I think he will tell us about 
that way. 


THE MINISTRY OF THE SAINTS:' 
ITS CONTINUANCE AFTER DEATH. 


By THe Rey. Newman Suytn, D.D. 
“IT go to prepare a place for you.""—John xiy , 2. 
E may have read this text over and over again 
without perceiving the happy thought for his 
own future ministry which Jesus had init. This is one 
of the many Scriptures which we may read and seem to 
understand, but not really know until some crisis of 
experience opens, like a new revelation, the divine mean- 
ing in them, or sorrow brings us, through them, nearer 
to God's heart, Yet the truth of this saying of our Lord 
is not far toseek. If we suffer his words to make their 
own first impression upon our minds, we shall hardly 
fail to perceive in them Jesus’s happy, human thought— 
of ever-continued and active ministry. ‘‘I go to pre- 
pare a place for you:” Jesus was looking beyond his 
suffering and his finished work upon the cross when he 
spoke these words. His spirit the moment before had 
taken wings and left these abodes of sin and sorrow. He 
was in his Father's house. He saw the many mansions— 
many not in number merely, but in variety of adapta- 
tion and adornment. And among these he is to dwell, 
preparing a place for his disciples. ‘‘I go to prepare 
a place.” He had lived a life of ministry. He had lived 
every hour of his earthly life for others. Remember, 
as you would understand the divine human thought of 
Jesus in these farewell words, that he had lived among 
men a life of most active service. Only ‘‘ before it was 
yet dawn,” while the world of sorrow and of care was 
sleeping, had he snatched a few moments of refreshment 
for himself upon the mountain in prayer. 

Only once, and then more for the disciples’ sake than 
his own, had he left the busy haunts of men, and his 
work among the multitude who thronged him, and 
departed in a boat, through the friendly shadows of 





1 From “ Heaven,” edited by the Rey. C. S. Perkins. (The First 





Free Baptist Society, Boston.) 
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gathering evening, to rest awhile on the other side of the 
lake. Remember, as you would understand the Master's 
hope for his own future life in the glory of the God- 
head, that the Christ who is bidding farewell to his 
friends, and, as he speaks, looking through time to his 
coming again, was he who had lived to minister, ever 
going about doing good, unwearied in his daily service ; 
even while sitting for a moment, to take breath in the 
heat of the day, by Jacob’s well, finding opportunity 
for another gracious deed, and to a woman to whom 
there had been few to speak kindly words. This Jesus, 
whose life had been an incessant activity of love, now 
sees death bringing him to across: and he knows that 
suddenly, in the full power of his spiritual manhood, 
and when the world is waiting like a white harvest- 
field for the reapers, his life shali be broken, his work 
done. Think you that, if then, to this Son of man, who 
came to minister, death had scemed the end of all minis- 
try, he could have been willing to die? If there were 
no work to be done for his friends in those heavenly 
mansions ; if he could look forward and behold only 
the prospect of happiness for himself with God, and 
nothing more to be done, no possible service in the ages 
to come for those for whom he was willing now to lay 
down bis life—think you, if this had been the Christ's 
hope of heaven, it could be true ot him, as the Scripture 
says, that “for the joy set before him he endured 
the cross, deepising the shame”? Not this, not this, 
was Jesus’s own thought of his approaching exaltation 
at the right hand of the majesty on high. He said—and 
why should we not believe the divine simplicity of his 
word, and take the great human comfort that may come 
from it if we will but receive it as Jesus said )—‘‘ I go 
to prepare a place for you, andif I go and prepare a 
place for you I will come again and receive you tinto 
myself, that where I am ye may be also.” 

This, then, as Jesus looked beyond his death and to 
his future coming to his disciples, was to be his further 
ministry, his heavenly ministry, the continuation here- 
after of his finished work on carth for the world—“ I go 
to prepare a place for you.” Among those heavenly 
mansions which God is building for the final glory of 
the city of God, Christ’s special and chosen work shall 
be to prepare for each and every disciple the place which, 
among the many. shall be his. 

This text puts before us, therefore, in words so simple 
that we usually have passed over them without perceiv 
ing how much they mean, Jesus's own anticipation of his 
heavenly life with God as the real and happy continu 
ation of the earthly ministry which was about to end 
in the suffering upon the cross. Beside this text let me 
place now another saying of our Lord, and then, as we 
shall think of these words, I believe we shail have e 
great truth of the Spirit for our present life and hope. 
‘‘ It is enough,” he said, ‘‘ for the disciple that he be as 
his master, and the servant as his lord.” The disciple 
is not above his master; but every one, when he is per- 
fected, shall be as his master. [Ly these words Jesus 
takes the disciples into nis own lot and ministry here 
and hereafter. If, now, disciples are sent forth to be as 
the Master in service and sacrilice ; if they, too, may be 
called to fill up what remains of the sufferings of Christ ; 
if the martyrs in their death have partaken of the cup 
of Christ, so also shall they be as their Lord in that con 
tinued ministry, without which even God's right hand 
would be not all of heaven to the spirit of the Christ— 
every one when he is perfected shall be like the Master, 
whose heavenly work it is, among God's many mansions, 
to prepare a place for those who are yet to be called 
home, You have, then, in these words my sermon— 
a timely word may it prove for us now as a household 
of faith, afflicted in one another's sorrow, and sharing 
the consolation of the Israel of God. The continued 
ministry of Christ and the saints, their ministry for us— 
how shall we think of it ? 

Is there not strength and the dawn of hope in the 
fact that in view of such Scriptures we may think of 
it at all, though ever so vaguely ? I want, in the first 
place, to emphasize the fact, without any endeavor to 
conceive of the mode of it, that there is a ministry of 
the saints with Christ afterdeath. Jesus was our brother 
man, the first-born of many brethren. Ile was man; 
and all that man is, or needs, or can become, is repre- 
sented in his life and his resurrection. Jesus, then, 
making himself one in his thought of the future with 
his friends, did not look forward to a long sleep of soul 
after death. Neither did he hope for heaven simply as 
the weary and heart-worn long for rest. Neither did he 
hope for the felicity of heaven simply as his personal 
participation in the glory of the Lord. He knew that 
this should come to him as the crown of life after the 
cross, for God is love; and after the darkness such as 
never was on earth before, and that awful moment of 
divine desertion, when he gave himself up for the sin of 
the world, he knew that he should dwell henceforth 
forever in the glad light which God is. Thus, even with 
the broken bread and the cup on the table before him, 
looking over the cross in the dark valley, he could pray, 
‘‘ And now, Father, glorify me with thine own self with 
the glory which I had with thee before the world was.” 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 

Jesus, the eternal Son of God, knew whence he came, 
and whither he went; yet not even this vision of the 
glory of God, in whose light eternal he should be envel- 
oped as the Word was in the beginning with God, filled 
up at this moment, when he was about to leave his dis- 
ciples and finish the work given him to do, his whole 
hope and joy of heaven. ‘1 go to prepare a place for 
you ’—that ministry of preparation for his friends should 
make forthe Christ the completion of heaven—‘‘ and if 
I goand prepare a place for you, I will come again, 
that ve may be with me wherelam.” The ministry 
for the disciple shali be continued in the light above. 
After the offering of the sacrifice for sin, after death 
and the opened tomb, Jesus shall have still his joy of 
heavenly service for his own. The fact that Jesus did 
look forward to this work; the thought that the dis- 
ciples, too, may look forward in Jesus’ happy anticipa- 
tion of continued ministry, as one after another they fol- 
low the Master home ; the fact of thoughtful, ministering 
love among the saints, though we know not what their 
activity is—surely this is enough to make faith smile 
through tears, and to bring to waiting souls a sense of 
unbroken fellowship and Joye which cannot lose its 
own, If we can take to ourselves the expectation of 
Jesus Cirist for his cwn future ministry as a fact of the 
purpose of God ; if we can trust our hearts to form them- 
selves in the large, human molhl of his divine anticipa- 
tion, it is enough, though we know no more. ‘“‘[ go to 
prepare a place for you;” ‘‘The disciple when he is 
perfected shall be as his Master.” Rest there, O bereft 
and troubled hearts! rest upon these facts of Jesus's 
knowledge of the Father's house, and the preparations 
making there for the place of the friends who are to 
come after. 

Yes, so some will say, happy are they who can rest in 
the assurance of revelation; we would pot mar their 
trust with one doubt of ours ; and we confess that there 
do come’ times when simple faith seems the only self 
defense left to man. There have been hours when we 
felt that we must rest in the supernatural facts of the 
Gospel, or turn against our own affections, and almost 
kill our ownsouls. But there are times when reason 
will not rest; when the understanding cries out within 
us with a strong voice for knowledge ; when the spirit 
of inquiry is abroad, sweeping over us like a strong 
wind from the north, chilling the very soul, and silenc- 
ing the singing birds of the heart. Iave you any argu- 
ment for this faith in the immortal ministry of the saints 
which can afford shelter against such times of question- 
ing ? 

The trouble with us generally is not so much un- 
belief, but the utter powerlessness of the mind to con 
ceive what can be after death for us, At this point, 
then, there isa proper service which a healthful Christian 
imagination may often render faith. I have reminded 
you thus far of the fact that Jesus looked beyond death 
and his finished work on earth to a ministry of prepa- 
ration for his friends hereafter; and T have indicated 
some reason for the belief that the Gospel of the Christ 
is in harmony with the most rational iuterpretation of 
the Scriptures of the Creator. I would call attention, 
finally, to the opening for imagination of Christian faith 
afforded through the anticipation of Jcsus in our text. 
Imaginations of the future life may be helpful so long 
as we use them enly as momentary suggestion to lend 
reality to faith; they become hurtful and mischievous 
when they are fixed in detinitions and held for the sub- 
stance of faith. It may be helpful, for example, to 
remember the analogies from nature of the superpo- 
sition of one element or sphere of life over another. 
Think thus of the relations of the atmosphere to the 
ocean. Conceive of an eye of intelligence, adapted to 
existence in the water, opened first fathoms down in the 
ocean’s depths. The life in the ooze close around it 
would constitute the sum of its positive science. It 
might know the bottom of the sea, its rocks and ruins, 
and the strange deposits upon it of things looking as 
though made for something else than to lic imbedded 
in the ocean’s bottom, things of no use to the inhabitants 
of the deep, remnants of our ships and manufactures, 
unexplained facts out of place and purpose at the bottom 
of the sea, as so many present facts are mysteries here 
to us—-parts and broken prophecies, perhaps, of some 
higher world from which they have been dropped into 
our experience, 

Now, suppose that opening eye of intelligence, with 
its positive science of the bottom of the sea, to rise 
gradually toward the surface. The water grows lighter 
as itrises, Suppose this intelligence, with the opening 
eye, to stop and turn scientist half-way up. There, it 
might reflect, is the ooze, the universal bed of nature, 
below. There is the unbroken clement of the water 
around, continuous, uniform. Turn which way it 
would, the ocean would be one continuous uniformity to 
its experience, and anything that should break in upon 
that impossible ; anything like a miraculous interference 
from above would be contrary to the nature of the 
water, and against all experience of its uniformity 
But, after alJ, there is something in the water that does 
not seem to be of the water—an unexplained suggestion 
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of light far down in the ocean depths, 
scattered light mean ? 

Now, supposing this futelligence, with the wonder- 
ing eye, to rise very near the surface, yet to be prevented, 
by some law of nature, from ever leaping out of its 
element into the air. 


What does the 


The upper zone of the ocean 
seems to have something init which dces not come from 
the bottom. It is still ail water, uniform, continuous ; 
but there is light in it. Now this intelligence, with an 
eye made for the light of heaven, may turn skeptic, and 
believe only in the ever-flowing water, as some men 
stick close to our experience of nature. But, neverthe 
less, in the ocean is something of the light of heaven 
which, as a rational being, this intelligence I am suppos 
Would not that lignt, diffused 
under the water, justify the intelligence perceiving it in 


ing should aceount for, 


a litthe faith in the unknown world of day above ” 
Would it not be good reasoning for it to conclude that 
the unexplained element in the continuous water, the 
mystery of the light under the water almost showing the 
sun in the sky, must mean something more and better 
than a positive science of the o0zy bottom could discover ? 
And we do nave in this our mortal life, around us, inthe 
midst of this uniformity of nature, something unex- 
plained—a remainder of human experience not belong 
I 


to this world; something not from 


I 
velow—something 
better, for which we seem to have growing powers; 
a something for which our souls have forming eyes; a 
something like the light from above in the ocean depths. 
And, sometimes, in our highest aspirations, in our lof 
tiest moments of thought and life, another world seems 
almost to break upon us; we rise toward the upper 
surface of our mortality ; we are near the eternal day. 
The spiritual world is not far off, a distant world : it 
may be an clement of being and of joy just the_ other 
side of this part of the universe, which we call nature, 
aud foolishly think it all. And death—it is simply 
breaking through the wave, emerging, by the power of 
God, out of the natural into the spiritual, from the 
grosser clement into the more ethereal ; for ‘‘ there is a 


natural body,” says an apostle, * 


and there isa spiritual 
body ; howbeit that is not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural.” But let this and similar 
analogies pass ; 
of conception, 


mode 
takes form from our own 


our text gives us a better 
which 
homes. 

Jesus was thinking of preparing a place, making his 
own heaven homelike, for his disciples. This, too, may 
belong to the happy, continued ministry of our saints in 
glory. What riglt have we to speak or think as though 
heaven is all made, or the city of God can be all done, 
before the last great day? Even now the saints with 
Christ may be preparing the place among the heavenly 
mansions. God may permit to thema manifold work of 
preparation in making heaven the final home, beautiful 
in evcry mansion, and with his own place for each soul 
going home. Make the imagination definite if you will, 
it can do no harm so long as you break with it through 

There, let us think, is the 
Christian father—the man who here worked and planned 


no principle of revelation. 


every day for his home and his fricnds ; the man whose 


happiness it was in being strong 


and wise for others; 
and now that he has gone, who of us shall dare say, in 
hs 
u 


al 
the uame of Christ tbat his ministry for his friends is 


ended—his particular ministry given him to do for 
those whose lives God has made, part of his own life ? 
For them still, and not for himself alone, he may even 
now be gatnering the pure wisdom of that heavenly 
country ; for them, when they shall be born children in 
the kingdom of heaven, he may be learning the revela- 
tions of God’s pure willin the higher spheres ; for them 
he may be gaining strength of angelic wing, to be their 
guide when, as they shall awake from their immortality, 
heaven may be to them a wonder of light. And that 
Christian mother, whose earthly work il was to make 
aud to keep the home—may not He who fore:aw with 
sacred pleasure his own work, until he should come 
again, of preparing the disciples’ place, permit her minis- 
tering spirit to adorn and to make familiar by her touch, 
here and there, some place among those many mansions 
for those who are still her own, whom she waits to wel- 
come after a few of our short earthly days? There may 
be many homelike touches in the rooms which the saints 
with Christ may help to prepare 

And I speak not further of the ministry mingling with 
our present :ife, unknown to us, which God may per- 
mit. Of his angels the Scripture reads, ‘ Are they not 
all ministering spirits,” sent forth to do service for the 
cake of them that shall inherit salvation? And the 
Scripture concerning the saints of old who have entered 
their rest is this: ‘‘That they, without us, should not 
be made perfect.” At all events, then, weshall not be 
wise above that which is written if we return from all 
gladsome imaginations to the simple fact of the contin- 
ued ministry of the saints with Christ ; and surely our 
present duty and work for others here will seem not 
less inviting, but more sacred, when we think thus of 
this earth as but one field, and our life now as a part 
only, of the continuous service of the Christ and ministry 
of the saints, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 
HE Boston “Transcript” says the following of the 
Rev. Charles F. Barnard, the well-kncwn Unitarian 
clergyman who recently died near Boston : 

‘“ He started evening schools for elementary instruction 
long before New York or Boston had adopted such branches 
into their school systems, opened schools for drawing and 
design before these arts were taught in the public schools, 
carried on sewing-schools and singing-schools, while loudly 
recommending the City School Committee to adopt those 
branches. He gave his Sunday-school pupils a country ex- 
eursion when most of the religious teachers and weekly 
religious newspapers denounced the step in no mild terms of 
ridicule. He initiated in the chapel building instruction in 
dancing, always superintended by himself, when many acity 
pulpit declnred such a step dangerous. He offered his 
scholars church parlor amusements under his personal 
supervision, when these called upon him warning and re- 
proach. He forecast the social element in churches of the 
present time in a day when no other church or Sunday- 
school in Boston, perhaps in the United States, included in 
its plan a parlor and a play-room, with walls covered with 
classic engravings and medallions.’’ 

Mr. Charles Barnard, of this city, a son of the Rev. 
Mr. Barnard, is well known to readers of The Chris- 
tian Union as a contributor to its columns. 


The Fact and Rumor man has decided to give up his 
daily practice of dining at Delmonico’s or Martinelli’s in 
view of the followiag : 

‘“\ somewhat straree, if not alarming, revelation was 
made the other day in a London police court. Billister 
Grugnaia, an Italian cook, brought an action against his 
former employer, a restaurant keeper in Fleet Street, to 
recover a week's wages in lieu of notice to quit service. It 
come out in the evidence that it was no longer the custom 
to give notice to Italian cooks, because they had invariably 
used the interval to punish their masters by spoiling the 
dishes, often going so far as to put something nasty into 
them, which had the effect of making customers fll and 
driving them away from the establishment. In these cir- 
cumstances the magistrate dismissed the complaint.” 


An old English gamekeeper, in explaining that it was 
his outdoor life that made him so hale and hearty, re- 
cently made these picturesque and true remarks : 

«It’s indoors, sir, as kills half the people—beiug indoors 
three parts of the days; and, next to that, taking too much 
dritk and vittals. FEating’s as bad as drinking, and there 
ain’t nothing like fresh air and the smell of the woods. 
There’s the smell of the earth, too—’specially as the plough 
turns it up, which isa fine thing; and the hedges and the 
grass are as sweet as sugar after a shower. Anything with 
a grecn leaf is the thing, depend upon it, if you want to live 
healthy.” 





The recent visitation of cholera in Europe was not 
oily a source of inconvenience and danger to the tour- 
jt, but was destructive to business in certain places. 
l'aly, which depends for its bread and butter upon tour- 
isis, has, it is estimated, suffered a Joss of $8,000,000, 
and many villages are face to face with absolute want. 
In Spain the falling off ia customs since quarantine was 
esta! lished had amounted by the ead of August to close 
upon $1,250,000, while the value of the exports and 
imports during the same period had shown a decrease of 
$3,275,000, 


Five hundred Roman Catholic priests recently made 
a de‘ otional pilgrimage to Westminster Abbey, London, 
on the Feast of St. Edward the Confessor. It was a 
somewhat surprising spectacle to see a band of Roman 
Catholics praying for the restoration in England of 
Roman Catholicism, but the Abbey authoritics had no 
thoucht of hindering them, and London newspapers 
spoke of it as an interesting illustration of religious lib- 
erty. 





Last week an agent of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children traced a ragged, bare-headed, 
and bare footed beggar girl to her home in this city, 
and found cighteen persons, of whom thirteen were 
children, living in three small rooms on the top floor of 
a miscrable tenement-house, six being packed in each 
room' Such a fact makes ‘“‘ How to Help the Poor” a 
burning question. ee Te 

A large and ancient brazen bell has been found on an 
island in Boston Harbor, and the Danish Consul in that 
place has discovered the inscription upon it to be in 
ancient Danish. Antiquarians generally believe that it 
confirms the theory that the old Northmen and Vikings 
actual!y reached Boston Harbor in their voyagings 
years before America was discovered by the Spanish 
explorers. 


The yield of apples in various sections of New Eng- 
land this season is enormous, and the demand for the 
fruit by England is the only thing that prevents the 
product from being a glut on the market. Nearly 
200,000 barrels have been shipped from New York, 
Boston, and Montreal this Fall to English buyers. 


Some idea of the important share that our farmers 
contribute to the wealth and prosperity of the country 
is given in the fact that the value of this year’s crops in 
Kansas is put at $150,000,000. 





Books AND GluTuors. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


The English Illustrated Magazine.—The Christmas 
double number of the ‘English Illustrated Maga- 
zine” (New York: Macmillan & Co.) will take rank 
with the very best periodicals of its class in the 
variety and interest of its contents, and in the pro- 
fusion and excellence of its illustrations. Among the 
contributors whose names appear in this issue are |. 
Comyns Carr, Austin Dobson, Archibald Forbes, 
‘Hugh Conway,” W. E. Norris, and Henry James. 
There are eight full-page illustrations, including a repro- 
duction of a drawing by E. Burne Jones, and four 
examples of Gainborough’s art, the artist himself furnish- 
ing the text for a very readable article by Mr. Carr. It 
goes without saying that the number is beautifully 
printed and represents the high-water mark of typo- 
graphical art in general arrangement and effectiveness. 


Harper's Monthly.—This is the Christmas nuinber 
of ‘‘ Harper's,” and from cover to cover it is filled with 
a delightful store of good things suited to the season. 
The entire number is given up to stories, poetry, light 
sketches, and illustrations. Where there is such pro- 
fusion of attractions it is difficult to name the most 
admirable without seeming to slight others almost 
equally as good. Of the dozen or more full-page illus- 
trations, the frontispiece, ‘‘ The Boy Jesus in the Tem- 
ple,” and ‘‘ Flora,” both engraved by W. B. Closson, 
the latter from Titian’s original, and Yuengling’s en- 
graving of Howard Pyle’s illustration, ‘‘ The Search for 
Toinette,” are among the best. ‘‘ Christmas Past” is 
the text for a seasonable paper by Charles Dudley 
Warner, illustrated by a dozen artists and engravers. 
Mr. William Black’s ‘‘A Few Days More Driving” 
calls up pleasant memories of that never-to- be-forgotten 
journey in a phaeton. Two artists try their hands at 
fiction, Mr. F. D. Millet and Mr. G. H. Boughton. Mr. 
Millet’s ‘“‘A Capillary Crime” is a remarkably strong 
and effective story. A notable artistic feature is the 
illustration of Goldsmith’s ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer.” 
Mr. Howells furnishes one of his charming parlor com- 
edies, or rather, in this case, a farce, ‘‘ The Elevator.” 
When we say that among the other contributors are 
Saxe Holm, Mr. E. C. Stedman, Hugh Conway, Phil 
Robinson, Andrew Lang, Margaret Sangster, John 
Esten Cooke, and Rk. H. Stoddard, the reader can easily 
conceive what a feast of entertaining reading matter 
has been provided. 

From the cheerful little essay of the Easy Chair we 
glean a paragraph or two : 


“The felicity and the fidelity of Ilawthorne’s phrase every 
true-hearted American owns. With Lowell he may have 
remarked a ‘certain condescension in foreigners,’ but he 
readily forgives to an islender an insular manner, and he 
chides himself if the air of condescension vexes rather than 
amuses him. It is not to the England of the cockney and 
of the Bow Bells that the American is loyal, nor does a 
sensible Yankee see all Englishmen in the British traveler 
who asked his hackman to stop for a moment upon Bunker 
Hitl that he might step out and spit upon the monument. 

‘“*When the Englishman at an American table says to his 
host that the pudding is ‘just like what we used to call 
stick-jaw at school,’ or when he advises his British com- 
panion to take a cup of the hostess’s coffee, because ‘ it 
isn’t so very nasty, you know,’ we do not hold the entire 
English people responsible. The absurdities of the Eng- 
lishman amuse us as our absurdities amuse them. But we 
are not only too large to be patronized, we are too large 
also to do anything but smile on those who attempt patron- 
izing. There was a time, indeed, when the gibes of Fiedler 
and Mrs. Trollope made our grandfathers wince, and they 
were so furious at Sydney Smith’s terrible question, Who 
reads an American book ? that they forget both that Fisher 
Ames had asked the same question ten years before, and 
that, alas! there was no American book much worth read- 
ing—always excepting, of course, the delightful Diedrich 
Knickerbocker’s veracious history, which, however, the 
Knickerbockers themselves held to be a work which fully 
justified Sydney Smith’s taunting question. 

** Nobody laughs at Englishmen more good-naturedly and 
pungently than Englishmen. Turner said to the young 
woman who looked at his picture and remarked, with an 
air, ‘I never saw anything like that in nature,’ ‘ No, 
madam ; but don’t you wish you could’? When the old- 
fashioned Englishman went through the world sitting aloof 
in his traveling carriage, and from that British throne sur- 
veyed mankind, and, observing the characteristic custom of 
the country in which he chanced to be, or the peculiar na- 
tional institution, remarked, ‘I never saw anything like 
that in England,’ the cosmopolitan genius whispered, 
‘No; but don’t you wish you could?’ We Americans 
were very wroth with Dickens for the stinging flings in Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit. Butif the humorist lashed Cousin Jona- 
than, he scourged John Bull; and Thackeray the Great, 
while he sometimes playfully bantered the American, roundly 
scored the Briton.” 

The Century.—The December number of “ The 
Century” is not the Christmas number, the editors pre- 
ferring to reserve the special features for the January 
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issue, which, under the absurd system of dating em- 
ployed by all the magazines, appears just before Christ- 
mas-time. In both literary qualities and illustrations 
the present is an excellent number. In fiction there isa 
short story by Mark Twain, in which his usual drollery 
is subordinate for once to the requirements of the story- 
teller’s art, and the first part of a story by Grace Denio 
Litchfield, with the inevitable young American girl in 
Europe. In this case the young lady out Daisy Millers 
Daisy Miller, and has an unpleasant resemblance to 
Miss Rhoda Broughton’s vulgar young Englishwomen 
“Dublin City,” by Edward Dowden, is amusingly 
written and finely illustrated. The paper on Heine by 
Emma Lazarus is a noteworthy contribution to the 
Heine literature. The third of Professor S. P. Lang 
ley’s ‘‘ New Astronomy Series” treats of ‘*The Sun's 
Energy.” This series of articles has attracted attention 
very widely by the clearness and wealth of illustration 
with which the author writes of scientific topics in a 
popular style. We quote a passage on the question of 
how the sun’s heat is maintained : 

‘** How is this heat maintained ® Not by the miracle of a 
perpetual self-sustained flame, we may be sure. But, then, 
by what fuel is such a fire fed? There can be no question 
of simple burning, like that of coal in the grate, for there is 
no source of supply adequate to the demand. The State of 
Pennsylvania, for instance, is underlaid by one of the rich- 
est coal-fields in the world, capable of supplying the con 
sumption of the whole country at its present rate for more 
than a thousand years tocome. Ifthe source of the solar 
heat (whatever that is) were withdrawn, and we were 
enabled to carry this coal there and shoot it into the solar 
furnace tast enough to keep up the known heat-supply, so 
that the solar radiation would go on at just its actual rate, 
the time which this coal would last is easily calculated. It 
would not last days or hours, but the whole of these coal- 
beds would demonstrably be used up in rather less than one 
one-thousandth of a second! We find by a similar ealcu- 
lation that if the sun were itself one solid block of coal, it 
would have burned out to the last cinder in less time than man 
has certainly been on the carth. But during historic times 
there has as surely been no noticeable diminution of the sun's 
heat, for the olive and the vine grow just as they did three 
thousand years ago, and the hypothesis of an aetual burn- 
ing becomes untenable. It has been supposed by some that 
meteors striking the solar surface might generate heat by 
their impact, just as a cannon-ball fired against an armor 
plate causes a flash of light, and a heat so sudden and in- 
tense as to partly melt the ball at the instant of concussion. 
This is probably a real source of heat-supply as far as it 
goes, but it cannot go very far; and, indeed, if our whole 
world should fall upon the solar surface like an immense 
projectile, gathering speed as it fell, and finally striking (as 
it would) with the force due to a rate of over three hundred 
miles a second, the heat developed would supply the sun 
for but little more than sixty years.” 





Gencral Lew Wallace's narrative of the ‘“ Capture of 
Fort Donelson” is fully as interesting as the preceding 
article on Bull Run by General Beauregard, and rather 
more vivacious instyle. We quote his account of Gen 
eral C. F. Smith’s assault on the outworks : 

“Taking Lauman’s brigade, General Smith began the ad- 
vance. They were under fire instantly. The guns in the 
fort joined in with the infantry who were at the time in the 
rifle pits, the great body of the Confederate right wing being 
with General Buckner. The defense was greatly favored by 
the ground, which subjected the assailants to adouble fire 
from the beginning of the abatis. The men have said that 
‘it looked too thick fora rabbit to get through.’ General 
Smith, on his horse, took position in the front and center 
of the line. Occasionally he turned in bis saddle to see 
how the alignment was kept. For the most part, however, 
he held his face steadily toward the enemy. He was, of 
course, a conspicuous object for the sbarpshooters in the 
rifle-pits. The air around him twittered with minie-bullets. 
Erect as if on review, he rode on, timing the gait of his horse 
with the movement of his colors. A soldier said: ‘I was 
nearly scared to death, but I saw the old man’s white mus- 
tache over his shoulder, and went on.’ 

“On to the abatis the regiments moved without hesita- 
tion, leaving atrail of dead and wounded behind. There 
the fire seemed to grow trebly hot, and there some of the 
men halted, whereupon, seeing the hesitation, General! 
Smith put his cap on the end of his sword, held it aloft, and 
called out, ‘ No flinching now, my lads !—Here—this is the 
way! Come on!’ He pickeda path through the jagged 
limbs of the trees, holding his cap all the time in sight; 
and the effect was magical. The men swarmed in after 
him, and got through in the best order they could—not 
ail of them, alas! On the other side of the obstruction 
they took the semblance of re-formation and charged in 
after their chief, who found himself then between the two 
fires. Upthe ascent he rode; up they followed. At the 
last moment the keepers of the rifle-pit clambered out and 
fled. The four regiments engaged in the feat—the Twenty- 


fifth Indiana, and the Second, Seventh, and Fourteenth 


lowa—planted their colors on the breastwork. And th: 
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gray-haired hero set his cap jauntily on his head, puiled his 


mustache, and rode along the front, chiding them awhile, 
then laughing at them. Hebad come to stay. Later in the 
day, Buckner came bacs with his division; but all his 
efforts to dislodge Smith were vain.”’ 


The Atlantic.—Old-time readers of the “‘ Atlantic” 
will rejoice at the announcement of ‘‘ The New Port 
folio” by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, to be begun in 
the January number. The simultaneous beginning, in 
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the same number, of three serials, by Mrs. Oliphant, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, and Mr. ©. E. Craddock, fore 
shadows a policy of a lighter vein of literature in the 
future than in the past. The December issue is itself 
somewhat lighter than its immediate predecessor, but 
thoroughly satisfactory as well as entertaining. Among 
the more serious articles are those by Mr. G. P. Lathrop 
on ‘‘Combination Novels,” by Edward Stanwood on 
‘** Canada and the British Connections,” and by Mr. G. 
E. Woodberry on ‘‘ Poe's Legendary Years.” In the 
last, Mr. Woodberry seems to show that during the 
years 1826-1838, a period of which Poe himself told a 
romantic story of wanderiug in Europe, he was in fact 
in this country, part of the time a private soldier and 
non-commissioned officer in the army. Mr. F. T. Mar- 
zial’s article on Francois Coppée, the French poet, ro- 
mancer, and Academician, is a fine piece of literary 
work. The following paragraph on the limits of liter- 
ary art is well worth reading : 

‘If poets would only realize that one of the essential con- 
ditions of saying something is having something to say ; 
that a necessary preliminary to all poetry is some thought, 
passion, emotion, that is worthy of poetry’s brocaded vest- 
ure, some scene from the great drama of life that is fit to 
keep the stage ! M. Coppée does not fa]l into the mistake 
of supposing that gossamer can be made imperishable. He 
takes care to weave with silk of sufficient substance. When 
he sings, it is because he has something to sing about ; and 
the result is, as I have intimated, that his poetry is nearly 
always interesting. Moreover, he respects the limit of his 
art; for while his friend and contemporary, M. Sully-Prud- 
homme, goes astray only too habitually in philosphical 
speculation, and his immortal senior, Victor Hugo, often 
declaims, if one may venture reverently to say so, in 9 man- 
ner which is tedious, M. Copp¢e sticks rigorously to what 
may be called the proper regions of poetry. When he falls 
into prose, as he very occasionally does, it is not because he 
has wandered out of the right path, but because he has 
faltered. Such lapses are rare. fHabitually his step is as 
sure as it is easy and light.” 


Lippincott's Magazine for December is a fair aver- 
age number. There are two or three bright short 
stories, and papers on the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Oil Region ” 
by Mr. C. B. Todd, and on “A Visit to Naples” by 
Theodore Child. Mr. E. C. Reynolds asks the question, 
“Why not an American ‘ Punch’ ?” and answers it by 
declaring that ‘“‘ American life is too dispersed and 
heterogeneous.” The illustrated article is the continua- 
tion of Mr. Edmund Kirke’s ‘‘ On the French Broad.” 


In the current issue of the North American Re- 
view, Justice T. M. Cooley’s thoughtful paper on 
‘Labor and Capita] before the Law” is worthy of care- 
ful consideration. Mr. George Ticknor Curtis writes 
of ‘‘ The British House of Lords,” with special attention 
to the question as to whether a second house is necessary 
in England, and, if so, what substitute could take the 
place of the present House of Lords were that to be done 
away with. Under the title ‘ Responsibility for State 
Roguery,” Mr. John F. Hume uses some very plain and 
sound language abont the turpitude of repudiation. 


Maemillan's Magazine for December has little re- 
quiring special note. An article on the ‘‘ House of 
Commons,” one on “ Intervention at the Cape,” and a 
review of ‘‘ Lord Malmesbury’s Memoirs ” are the prin- 
cipal features. 


Outing has the usual variety of bright articles and 
pictures of outdoor life, pre-eminent among which is 
Mr. Maurice Thompson's ‘‘ Tangle-Leaf Papers.” The 
illustrations are as graceful and well executed as usual. 





RAMONA.' 


Somebody has advanced the theory that the poverty 
of the average American novel is duc to the lack of 
sharp distinctions in American society. The charm of 
fiction, as of real life, it is said, lies in its contrasts, and 
where there are no contrasts there can be no charm, A 
certain class of our novelists have sought to overcome 
this alleged defect by introducing into their stories the 
international element, borrowing, as it were, from the 
opulence of Europe to help out the poverty of America ; 
but already this expedient begins to pall upon the taste, 
and the authors of ‘‘ Lady Barberina” and ‘‘ Mansfield 
Humphreys,” which are the latest of this class, have 
confessed the futility of the device by turning their 
heroes into Englishmen and transplanting them for life 
to the mother country. 

That America is lacking in those artificial distinctions 
on which English society is based is doubtless true. 
Society here, unregulated by caste, and existing, it must 
be confessed, on a somewhat commonplace plrne, 
affords no such opportunity for contrast as Engiand, 
where every rank may be set off against one that is 
either higher or lower, and where the intermingling of 
the classes furnishes inexhaustible material for romance. 
But there are even more sharply accentuated contrasts in 
America, of race, culture, and religion, than in England ; 
and by setting off, not the several grades of socicty one 
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against the other, but society as a whole against the 
native and uncultured civilization of the country, the 
story-teller will not lack for picturesque and dramatic 
effects. The North and South, East and West, are each 
sufficiently diverse in their characteristics to form strik- 
ing backgrounds for one another, while the Indian, 
Creole, Mexican, and Spanish-American civilizations fur- 
nish at all times an opulent field. English critics, who 
are more quick to discover our opportunities than we 
ourselves, are not wrong in declaring that in these ele- 
ments lie the best germs of a characteristic national litera- 
ture, 

Within ten years several novelists have essayed to 
work this rich mine, and in every case with marked suc- 
cess. Mr. Bret Harte, for instance, in his best stories has 
introduced us to the mining camp life of the far West ; 
Miss Woolson has pictured the French civilization of 
upper Canada, and Mr. Cable that of the Louisiana 
Creole; on Judge Tourgee’s canvas stands out the 
Northern carpet-bagger against the unreconstructed 
rebel ; the meager life of the New England Shaker settle- 
ment acquires from Mr. Howells’s touch an unsuspected 
glow ; while in the latest of these admirable studies Mrs. 
Helen Jackson sketches with rare fidelity and striking dra- 
matic effect the Spanish-American characteristics of the 
Southwest. Ofall these writers, Mrs. Jackson has chosen 
the most picturesque, the most romantic, and, in a sense, 
the most tragic and dramatic, field. All parts of America 
have derived their character from their original settlers, 
but nowhere has the original character been less modified 
than in our Spanish possessions. Language, manners, re- 
ligion, have been handed down for nearly four centuries, 
linking the people still to Spain rather than America, and 
differentiating them sharply from the dwellers on the 
eastern slope of the great divide. Not only is this true 
of the Spanish-Americans, but it is also true of the 
Indians of that section, who are widely distinct from 
the wild and intractable tribes of the Northwest. Their 
docile and religious spirit, indeed, seems to have marked 
them out as victims of injustice and oppression ; and the 
history of their dispossession by the whites—which is, 
after all, only the history of the Indians everywhere—is 
one of the darkest pages in our national history. It is 
this episode which Mrs. Jackson has made the motive 
of her powerful story—a story whose details are too 
fresh in the minds of the readers of The Christian Union 
to need any recapitulation here. 

Given these materials and the author’s well-known 
sympathy with the oppressed race, and it went without 
saying that Mrs. Jackson would make a strong book. 
Her sustaining power, it is true, was yet untried, and 
while she was known asa writer of charming sketches, 
no one could tell whether the grace and skill that made 
her ‘‘ bits” of talk and travel so entertaining would 
meet the dramatic exigencies of a novel. No one, how- 
ever, need have entertained any fears. If Mrs. Jackson 
had been writing novels all her life she could not have 
achieved, from an artistic point of view, a more gratify- 
ing success. From beginning to end the work shows 
the most careful regard for literary canons. There is 
no redundance of language or character ; every inci- 
dent and each person subserve the end of the story ; 
the situations are approached by a carefully prepared 
train of events, and the climax is the logical outcome of 
all that went before. The interest, moreover, is steadily 
cumulative, and becomes, indeed, almost painfully in- 
tense ; so that the sad and tragic culmination, by ending 
the suspense, serves as an actual relief. It was inevitable, 
however, that if the book was to be historically true 
it should be darkened with shadows. Mrs. Jackson has 
not written solely for the sake of entertaining, and her 
book would have failed of its high purpose if it had 
not stirred the reader into sympathy with the Mission 
Indians and indignation over their cruel wrongs. It is 
from these shadows, indeed, that the story gains its 
power; and the pictureof Alessandro, hunted to death 
not only by the enemies of his race, but by his own de- 
sponding temperament and bitter sense of injury, is the 
most pathetic, if not the most heroic, figure in the annals 
of the red man. 

After the tragedy of the book it would have been easy 
for an inexpert writer—if, indeed, such a one could have 
written the tragedy—to produce an anti-climax ; and it 
isin her escape from this snare that, to our mind, lies the 
perfection of Mrs. Jackson’s art. If the earlier part of 
the story is prophetic of evil, and the latter part—as some, 
no doubt, will think—painfully tragic, the end is tender 
and pastoral. Another writer, not content with immo- 
lating Alessandro, might have pursued Ramona to the 
grave, or consigned her toa convent, or closed the book, 
in the style of the ep{sodical novelists, with a fragment- 
ary conversation between her and Felipe, leaving the 
settlement of their future relations to the reader’s imag- 
ination. Mrs. Jackson, however, disposes of their fate 
in a way that is not only considerate to the reader, but 
consistent with the characters themselves, and that 
brings the tale to a perfect and harmonious conclusion. 

In short, ‘‘ Ramona” justifies all that was claimed for 
it by the editors of The Christian Union in advance. It 





possesses not only literary completeness, but, in an emi- 
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nent degree, that ethical motive which Mr. Howells has 
declared to be essential to modern fiction, and, more than 
all, a subtle atmospheric charm which escapes analysis 
and defies definition. One lingers over the pictures of 
natural scenerv, the unfolding of Alessandro’s and 
Ramona’s love, the brief idy] of their married lives, 
knowing only that they are full of an exquisite grace, 
and hardly detecting the delicate art which has made a 
spiritual romance out of elements that have lain so long 
neglected, or, if employed at all, have seemed material 
and gross, It is little praise to say that in all respects 
the book is a long way ahead of anything that has been 
published this year. We shall be greatly mistaken if its 
obvious merits are not promptly recognized by critics on 
both sides of the water. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
FRENCH ETCHERS. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. have added to their handsome 
folios of etchings a third volume, devoted to the 
‘French Etchers,” and containing twenty examples of 
the etching art by such men as Daubigny, Corot, Caz 
anova, Le Page, Jacquemart, Ballin, and others. The 
volume is uniform in style with its predecessors, each of 
which has taken its place among the finest art publica 
tions which have yet been issued in this country, A 
glance through this volume brings out very clearly the 
general characteristics of French etching. Each artist 
has -his own style, and there is, of course, wide 
difference of spirit and divergence of method between 
them, but at the same time they possess certain 
qualities in common. Corot’s “Italian Landscape,” 
for instance, is only one of five attempts of the great 
artist in this department, and is notable for its master 
ly handling of light and shade, for its delicate gra 
dations, and for the skill with which it deals with 
form and mass. In spite of an appearance of a lack of 
finish, this etching suggests a fullness and richness of 
tone which have evidently been obtained almost without 
effort by the artist, and which differentiates his work 
at once from the hard, mechanical treatmest of many 
of the English etchers. The figure subjects in this 
volume, of which Cazanova’s ‘‘ Gourmand” may serve 
as a good example, are notable for accuracy and deli 
cacy of workmanship, with power to bring out essential 
characteristics and to evoke the real sentiment of the 
character. In some of these etchings there is a brilk 
iancy of execution which discloses a sure command of 
all the etcher’s tools and resources of his art. The 
strong individuality of Le Page is evident enough in his 
“Return from the Fields.” With his great technical 
skill he unites an absolute honesty of artistic intention 
and workmanship, which give a good deal that he does 
the atmosphere of almost literal transference from 
nature and life. Nehlig’s ‘‘ Quarrel in a Wine Shop” 
is one of those effective pieces of work which strike 
even the eye uneducated in the skill of the etcher. It 
is full of movement, spirit, and action, the figures are 
lifelike, and there is great skill in bringing out the text 
ure and cffect of different surfaces. Altogether, this 
volume will take its place among the two or three really 
beautiful works of the season. 


CHATEAUBRIJAND'S ATALA. 

Cassell & Company (New York) have issued in a 
handsome quarto Chateaubriand’s “ Atala” as a holiday 
book. This work is one of those pieces of old-fashioned 
idealistic writings which one reads to day with mingled 
curiosity and interest. The charm of it still survives, 
overcoming the sense of its unreality. The American 
Indians, seen in the light of Chateaubriand’s fancy, are 
beings which have never been found on these shores, 
nor in any other place discoverable in human geogra- 
phies. Nevertheless, the fancy and sentiment of the 
French writer invest with an air of romance and of in- 
terest the creatures of his own imagination, and ‘‘ Atala” 
is in some sense the story of Paul and Virginia with an 
American background. Joré’s illustrations are repro- 
duced in full-page cuts by the photogravure process, 
and the book has been given every accessory of the 
publisher's art in the way of rich, heavy paper, large, 
clear type, and substantial binding. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The Christmas number of the “Book Buyer” (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons) is itself a beautiful holiday 
publication. It contains, as a frontispiece, a very delicate 
and charming reproduction of the Virgin of the Deliverance - 
a delightfully characteristic article on ‘Christmas By 
Gones,”’ by Donald G. Mitchell; reviews of recent books by 
R. H. Stoddard, George Parsons Lathrop, H. H. Boyesen, 
Frank Kk. Stockton, Rossitur Johnson, Hamilton W. Mabie 
and others; two dainty poems, by H. C. Bonner; and an 
advertising list which includes all the principal publications 
of the season. The pages of the ‘“ Book Buyer”’ are embel- 
lished with numerous illustrations from the holiday books ; 
and in general arrangement, typography, and binding, it is 
in every way creditable to the leading Publishing House 
from which it comes. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will bring out an ‘dilion de hwe 
of Vedder’s ** Rubaiyat,’’ limited to one hundred copies, the 
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FINANCIAL. 


We have certainly passed through a 
long period of discouragement. We have 
suffered this depression ; 
struggling under a cloud of dullness and 
doubt ; but, with these scarcely abated, 
there seems to have entered entered into 
the Stock Exchange markets a modifica 
tion of the feeling and temper which has 
ruled so long. It is a matter of history 
that when a change does come to a condi 
tion like the present, it is manifestea 
and foreshadowed first by an improve- 
ment in Wall Street. After an uaprec- 
edented shrinkage in value, with a con- 
tinued low tendency, during which the 
New York City banks have accumu 
lated over $40,000,000 of surplus re 
serve, made up largely of the funds of 
investors and capitalists who are timid 
respecting investments, there seems to 
have appeared a better feeling, one of con- 
siderable confidence, and the bond market, 
which is the index of the investor’s disposi 
tion, has taken the lead in a strong move- 
ment toward a higher range of prices, witha 
legitimate demand, apparently, backing 
it. This bond movement is ac companied 
by a parallel movement in the list of those 
investment stocks which have fallen the 
most, and which are yet dividend payers. 
By many this movement is regarded with 
skepticism. We have become so used to 
temporary improvements that it will be 
difficult at first to realize the petiencs of 
one with actual staying qualitics. This 
one, however, has didiediianied in the 
right place; it has affected the senior 
securities first, where we should naturally 
look for the first return of confidecce. It 
has come at an unexpected time, when 
every one has settled down to the convic- 
tion that a severe winter is before us. 
‘These reverse movements always do come 
unexpectedly. We ourselves are uncer 
the convictior that the stock and bond 
markets are soon to experience a strong 
and healthful improvement, and that this 
movement is the herald of a similar one 
in other business interests. We need not 
be moved from such a conviction from 
the fact that every commodity is very 
low, and that the price of labor is also on 
the decline ; these low prices are results 
of the past two years, and are, usually, 
the final outcome of a ielaxed condition ; 
lower prices for labor very properly 
follow in the wake of lower prices for 
all necessities. It is not generally known 
that this country is now manufact- 
uring silk dress fabrics that compare 
favorably with the foreign article, and 
selling them at much lower prices than 
the latter. This is true, and the same is 
equally true in the department of gen- 
tlemen’s furnishing goods and woolen 
cloths. Necessity and economy have 
fostered these enterprises until we are 
reducing our dependence on foreign 
shipments a considerable percentage. All 
this is a permanent change, and will tell 
greatly when the tide fairly sets in favor 
of prosperity. We believe that it is time 
for men to put their houses in crder for 
this changing tide. 

The foreigu exchange market is again 
relaxing, and while sterling bills are still 
above gold imports, it will not take long 
for it to recede to the shipping point. 
Money is about one per cent. on call, 

The bank statement is as follows 





we have and are 


Loans, decrease.... . ......... $8,025,100 

Specie, increase. ............... 92.700 

Legal tenders, increase......... 1,102,900 

Deposits, increase.............. 62,100 

Reserve, increase.............. 2,021,125 

This leaves the surplus reserve at over 
$42,000,000, 


The latest condition of the markets is 
one of quietude, with weakness in two or 
three stocks, and firmness in bonds. We 
have before us the figures representing the 
import and export movement of merchan- 
dise from the port of New York for Oc 
tober. It is exceptionally favorable, and 
shows a balance of nearly twenty million 
dollars in favor of exports—the largest 
balance for this month since 1880—and is 
a clear indication of additional gold ship- 
ments. 





NEW PU BLICATIONS, 
Two New Nevels. 


The Shadow of John Wallace. 


ANovel. By L. CLarxson, author of * Indian Sum 


mer,” ete. 12mo, most attractively bound in cloth, 


with striking design in gold, white, and color, $1. 
$2 oy P* a > 
A Matie: of Laste. 
ANovel. By GronGe Hi. Prcarp. A charming story, 
with its sseve laidin Venice, With exquisitely 


engraved vigneties Ly MH. Wolf, printed by T. L 
De Viaue & Co. Tastefully bound, 31 6) 


Three Additions to White, Stokes 
& Allen's Series of Daintily 
Bound Poetical Works. 
London 
FREDERICK LOCKER, Author's edition, selected 


and sevised by himself, with portrait by Du Mau 
rier aud book plate by Walter Crane. 


Rhymes. 


04 sim pe 
London. Lyries. 
Dy Freverick Locker. Author's edition, seleeted 


and revised by himself, with portrait by Du Mau- 
tier and book-plate by Greenaway. 


Heine’s Book of Sengs. 


An entirely new edition, being the best translations 
by Str THropoRr MARTIN, k.C.B., and EpGar A, 
Bowrine, CB. Iumo, printed from new plates, 
on extra fine laid paper, wide margins 


The other volumes in the ies Q?7 
Charlotte Bronte’s Poems. 
George Eliot’s Miscellaneous Poems. 
George Eliot’s The Spanish Gypsy. 
Thomas Gray's Poems. 
W.M. Thackeray's Poems. 
Goethe’s Faust. 


Each one of the above comes in a variety of bind 
ings, all of which have béen given especial attention. 
Limp parchment, $1.18; cloth, gilt topa, $1. ; half 
calf, $2.9); limp, full pocket-book calf, $3.0; tree 
calf, new cok rR, or antique leather, Japanese style, 
Sin. 

Of one of these volumes 7/ie Week says: * The 
: ible to take up (his volume with- 


being preposs sessed in its Javor by the ad 


critic finds it impo 


tinty 





éliness of its dress, The paper is charming, Uie 


margins are liberal, t ligt neat an? clear.” 


Two Lnportant Books, 


NEW DUODECIMO EDITION OF 
Frederick Locker’s Complete Poems. 


Contsining all the Poems of tse limo edition and 
many additional Poems. Printed on extra rine 
laid paper, very wide margins, gilt edges, with 
small etched portraitof Mr Locker, The bestand 
most complete edition of Mr. Locker’s Poems, 
Contains all of London Rhymes and London 
Lyrics. mo, cover stamped with design by 
hate Greenaway, pale green cloth, dark green ink 
and gold; beveled boards, $20 half calf, gilt 
top, $440; tree calf, gilt edges, 85.00. 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN are Mr. Lock- 


er’s authorized American publishers. 
Locher’s Lyra Elegantiarum. 


Acollection of some of the best specimens of Vers 
@’ Societe and Vers d’Occasion in the English lan- 
guage, by deceased authors. Edited by Frederick 
Locker. This delightful collection has been long 
out of print, and is very rare and costly in the 
English edition, of which this is a reprint with im- 
proved typography. Printed from new electrotype 
plates, on very fine !afd paper, wide margins, with 
a new etching of the Marks book-plate. Gtit edges, 
mo, cover stamped with design by Kate Green- 
away, pale brown cloth, dark brown Ink and gold, 
beveled boards, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $4.005 
tree ealf, gilt edges, $5.00, 


*.* 4t all bookstores, or sent to any address, at 
our e.cpense, oa Tedcipt of above price. 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, 
IS2 Fifth 


NEW YORK CITY. 


PICTORIAL NEW TESTAMENT. 
NEW REVISION,—witn_NOTES By 
Rev.JOHN SC. ABBOTT, D.D, Li. D, 
Rev. JACOB ABBOTT, D.D 
Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, DD. 


|LLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT. 
KING JA ~-44 MS ey —WiTH NOTES BY 
BBOTT, D.D., LL. D. 


Rev. JOHN B.C. 
here JACOL ABBOTT, D.D, 
Acents Wand oi Free,and : oh Freight Paid. 
dress H. 8 GUODSPEED & Co., 
New YORK or Cutcaao, 


Arentle, 





“WOMAN’S WORK.” 
A monthly journal devoted ao ee of 
women, Subscription, 6O cents a ye -ar 5 sample 
copy 6cents. Address **W ooman's 8 Work,” Si Gates 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥, 
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George Routledge & ‘Sons’ 


New Holiday Books. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF AMERI-|! 
CAN BOYS, A Guide and Text-Book of | 


Games of the Play-ground, the Parlor, and the 
Field. Especially adapted for American 
Youth, By Wenry Cnapwick, author of 
“American Handbooks of Games,” etc., ete. 
Handsome lithographed double cover. to, 
cloth, $2 00; boards, $1.50, 


“A book that will captivate boys at once.”—[Cin 
cinnati Commercial 


ILLUSTRATED POEMS AND SONGS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, Edited by Her 
EN KENDRICK JouNsoN, author of * Our Fanill 
jar Songs and Those Who Made Them.” Co- 
piously illustrated. Beautiful lithographed 
double cover. 4dto, cloth, $2.00: boards, $1.50. 


‘No more aeceptal le holiday present to the young 
eoul i be devised.""—| Rochester Democrat. 


LABOULAYE’ S ILLUSTRATED FAIRY. 
TALES. Anew and very beautiful edition. 


With 27 illustrations, Elegant ferns seal 


double cover. 4to, cloth, $2.00; poards, $1.50 


“Will be perio welcomed, The ” rie ‘e is excel- 
leut rbe n ative bas the literary quality Whi ‘h 
nade the re path tion of the genial co e The 
jictures, too--of French Grigin—are good,’’—[New 
fork Nation, 


HEROES AND HEROINES OF NUR- 
SERY HISTORY, By Geronce Sapien. 
With illustrations by Frank Cox, Beautifully 
printed fn colors by Hildesheimer & Faulkner. 
Lithographed cover Boards, $1.25. 









GOLDEN HOURS. By Mrs. Save Barker, | 
igns by M. E. Ed- | 


With illustrations from des 
wards. Reproduced in the highest style of 
chromo-lith< graphy, by Gow and Butterfield 
4to, fancy boards, $2.50. 


*" The designs for * Told in the Twilight ” were 
also by M. E. Edwards 








ROUTLEDCE’S PICTURE BOOK OF) 


WILD ANIMALS, With many full-page 
and 12 colored iliustrations. Large 4to, litho 
graphed cover, boards, $1.75 


ROUTLEDCE’S PICTURE BCOX OF | 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS, ‘Companion vo! 
ume to the above.) With many full-page and 
12 colored illustrations. Large 4to, litho 
graphed cover, boards, $1.75. 

“Graphic colored 
LIN. Y. Herald. 

* Two of the most attractive add itions to the 
Christmas store of children’s literature are ‘Rout 
le dee’ ‘8 Picture Books of Domestic and Wild Aui 
inal - Wonderfully true to pature; will fas 
cine te y nme folks; the descriptions of animal life 
are slinple, clear, and thoroughly fitted to enchain 
the attention of little ones.’"—{ Bostoa Advertiser. 
CHILDREN’S CIRCUS AND MENAC- 

ERIE PICTURE BOOK, A new edition, 

profusely illusirated with colored plates 

New lithographed cover. 4to, boards, $2.00. 
CALDECOTT’S TOY BOOKS, Twonew 

volumes. Each 50 cents. 

COME, LASSES AND LADS 





RIDE A COCK HORSE TO RANBURY CROSS, and | 


A FARMER WENT TROTTING UPON TIS GREY 

MARE, 

“GRAPHIC” PICTURES, A collection 
of Mr. Caldecett’s Coutributions to the 
“Graphic.” Printed in colors by Edmund 
Evans. Oblong quarto, fancy cover, leather 
back, $3.00. 

ROUTTLEDGE'S ONE-SYLLARLE 

LUES, 

ROUTLEDCE’S ONE SYLLABLE HiS- 
TORIES, By Mrs. le.en W. Pierson. With 
many illustrations and maps, 4to, litho- 
graphed board covers. Price, $1.00 each 
UNITED STATES. New editlon, enlarged 
and revised. ENGLAND, FRANCE. GER 
MANY. 

“ These four hooks of history are written ina style 
that will make their use for general and supple me - 
ary reading not only interesting, but instructive, 
the young. The broad pages, open type, and be he do 
ful and appropriate illustrations, make these bovks 


the best, on Aasforical subjects, in the languny 

{NE Journal of Education. 

KATE GREENA epi THREE NEV 
VOLUMES. 

“Although she has many competitors, the w« rid 
of young fotks js still in love with Kate Greenaway. 
—(Christiaa Union, 

KATE GREENAWAY’S EDITION OF 
MAVOR’S SPELLING. With 50 illustra. 
tions. Boards, $1.00. Shortly.) 

KATE GREENAWAY’S ALMANAC, | 
1685, Cloth, 75e. : boards, 50c. 

LANGUACE OF FLOWERS, [Illustrated 
by Kate Greenaway. Printed in colors by 
Edmund Evans. Square l6mo, lithographed | 
board cover, $1.25. 

“Weare quite sure that this volume will not be 
eclipsed in delicaey and refinement, or fn that de- 
lightful uaintness which is the characteristic 
quattty of its iastrator, by avy of ifs rivals.” 
{Christian Union. 


A POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. By, 
Rev. J. G. Woov. Profusely illustrated by 
Wolf, Harrison Weir, and others. With band- 
some cover printed in three colors. 8vo, cloth, 
$1.75, 

THE BABY’S OPERA. A book of Old 
Rhymes with new dresses. By WaLrer CRANE. 
The music by the earliest masters. With beau- 
tifal illustrations, printed in colors by Edmund 
Evans. 4to, boards, $1.50 


WisTo 


; } 
THE BABY’S BOUQUET. Uniform with, 


above $150. 
PAN-PIPES, Newly arranged, and with Ac- 


companiments by Tupo. Maxnizats. Set to} 


pictures by Walter Crane, Engraved and 


printed in colors by Edmund Evans, lad 
quarto, fancy boards, $3.50. 

Sold by all Lookedlers, or will be sent, prepaid, on| 
receipt of prce by the publishers, 


George Routledge & Sons, 


9 Lafayette Place, N. Y, 


ites and striking wood cuts. | 
vogjone iliustrations and interesting text.” | 


Vol. 30, No. 23. 








‘Artistic Children’s Books. 


PRINTED IN COLORS. 


BY THE AUTHOR AND DESIGNER OF * TOLD 
IN THE TWILIGHT.” 
“Told in the Twilight’ was unrversally ac 
knowledged to to the finest color-book ever 
shown to the American market. 


OUT OF TOWN, 
By ¥. EF. Weaturn.y. With original designs by 


Lanniz Watr. Printed in 18 colors and mono- 
lints, by the printer of * Told in the Twilight.” 


Large quarto, $2 

nN 4 Tt ss re val 
rile ART GEM SERIES. 

6 yols., small quarto, illuminated board covers. 
printed in 17 colors. 8 full-page colored illus 
trations and 14 pages of fllustrations in mono- 
tints in each volume. Pat up in box, with 
illuminated cover. Per set, $3. 

“Among the most heautiful of the serles of chil 
dren's books which have appeared this season is 
The dirt Gem Series, a collection of six dainty vol 
umes full of sweet and attractive verse by F. FE 
Weatherly, and charmingly illustrated by Jane M. 
Dealy. Nothing more exquisite in tone could be 
| imag ined than these little books, tastefully bound, 

beautifully printed, and {llustrated with that dainty 
quaintness which is thecharm of a erent den| of the 

pest work of this Kind for children.”—{Christian 
| Union, 


| rr bf . . ’ 
| PWO CHILDREN, 
Iii WAS SIX, SHE WAS FOUR. 
by F. E. Wearuerry and M, ELLEN Epwarps, 
authors of * Told inthe Twilight,” ete. Printed 
| in is colors, monotints. Small quarto, $1.25, 


TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT. 


| By F. E. WEATHERLY, Illustrated by M. ELLEN 

|} KEpwarps and Joun C. Sraries; and printed 
in 18 colors and monotints, Quarto, stained 
edges, $2. 


SIXES AND SEVENS. 
by F. E. Wratuenty. Tlustrated by Jane M. 
DeALy. Printed in 15 eolors and monotints. 
Quarto, stained edges, $2 


| THE PRINCESS NOBODY. 
A TALE OF FAIRYLAND 
By Anprew Lane: after the Drawings by 


RicHaRD DoXLe ; printed in colors by Eowunp 
nVANS. Quarto, $2 


| “There is a freshness in Mr. Lang’sstory that well 
| matches the freshness of Doyle's drawings, and for 
1 
| 





once we lay down a modern fairy tale wishing there 

was more of it. Charming as is the story, the pict 
| ures wre the chief attraction of the book.”—(Satur 
| any Review 


“Happy the boy or girl permitted to wander here 
in Mushroom-Land 1."—{N . Evening Post 


PLAYTIME, 


Sayings and doings of Babyland. By Epwarp 
STanrorp Large Quarto. Colored illustra 
} ons. $1.50, 

*.* Sent by mail!, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
E.P. DUTTON & CO., 
2 ULLISHERS, 

\S9 West 23d St., New York. 


‘Charles Scribner's Sons 


HAVE JUST READY; 
THE CORRESPONDENCE AND DIARIES 
| OF JOHN WILSON CROKER, 


Secretary to the Admiralty from 1809-1830, 
etc., ete. Edited by Louis J. JeNnines, With 
vortrait. 2 vols.,8vo. $5.00, 


| THE MosT NoTEWORTHY Encruisi MEeMorrs oF 
| THE FIRST HALPOF Tig XIX 7H Century ; forming 
| an invaluable record of English and Continental 
politics, literature, society, and famous person- 
ages, as Observed during Croker's political life 
and his long association with the Quar-erly 


i 


| prone the most remarkable features of these 
papers are: 
A series of ConVvERSATIONS WITH THE DUKE oF 
WELLINGTON (taken down by Mr. Croker im 
| me diately after their occurrence), giving his own 
impressions of his battles, his opinions of Na- 
poleon, anecdotes, etc,, besides a large number 
, of Wellington's letters of equal value ; 
Personal Recon.ections op Georse IV., as 
given by him to Mr. Croker ; 


A YERY INTIMATE CORRESPONDENCE witu Sir 
{Rorxerr Peer, covering thirty years of English 
' politics ; 


And a collection of letters, reminiscences, 
| witty and striking anecdotes, and ana, almost 
unequaled, and dealing with 
Scott, Byron, Moore, Southey, Macaulay 

Wilberforce, Talleyrand, Palmerston, 

Canning, Brougham, Guizot, Dis- 
raeli, Isaac Disraeli, Theo- 
dore Hook, and 

many others. 


| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


view ¥ORK. 


BI oy Savtatnes Gift 
~ your children, that will afford 
tertainnient and instruction lon again 
he New and and Siete eS No an lilustrated 
| Delightful ery co sent postpald for 5Oc. 
& Address BLAS R ¥¢ ALLE Eve. 
e. Vater St., Boston, 
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THE CHRISTIAN 





UNION 





Anson D P Randolph & C0, 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS 


THE MESSIAH By ALrreo Ever 

‘ suem™, M.A., Oxon., 
Ph.D. 2 vols., royal 8vo, half calf, $10.00; 
2 vols, cloth, $6 00; by mail, $6.5) 


‘The author has accomplished more for his 
sacred theme than ¢ ‘onybeare and Housan did for 
the life of Paul; more than any other man, or all 
other men put together, for the life of lives ; 
more than anv scuolar, lacking his special train 
ing and pec uliar fitness, could ever have hoped 
to do for it.” *—[C ongregationalist 


THE DIVINE ORIGIN OP CHRISTIAN 
ITY INDICATED BY ITS  HISTOR- 
ICAL EFFECTS." 3, yey. >» 


“The Lectures were prepared for the Ely 
course on the Evidences of Christianity before 
the Union Theological Seminary, and were first 
delivered to large audiences in New York, and 
subsequently repeated before the Lowell Insti- 
ute in Boston. It is a very fresh treatment of 
an old subject.’ 

A Series 


THE POETS OF THE CHURCH. **s)°° 


graphical Sketches of Hymn Writers, with 
Notes on their Ilymns. By Epwin F. Hat- 
FIELD, D.D. 8vo, $3.90. 

“The late Dr. Hatfield was for many years a 
very diligent student of Hymnology sketches. 
These sketclies were left in MS., and are now 
printed substantially as the writer prepared 
them. They bear all the marks of very careful 
investigation, and while full of information, are 
not simply an array of dates, but biographical 
sketches written in a style that cannot fail to 
interest the reuder. 


“A reprint of one of the rarest books in the lan- 
quuge.”’ 

First Editioa, Large Paper, Limited to 500 
Copies. 


WILLIAM TYNDALE’S FIYE BOOKS OF 
MOSES : CALLED THE PENTA- 
TEUCH. Printed a.p. 1530. Reprinted 


verbatim, collated with the edl- 
tion of 1534, Multiew's Bible of 1587, Stephani 
Biblia of 1528, and Luther's Das Alte Testa- 
ment of 1523 ; together with the Chapter Sum 
maries and Marginal Notes from Matthew's 
Bille, the Marginal Notes of Luther and 
Prolegomena By J. 1. Momnerr, D.D. 
Royal 8vo, 775 pp. Edition limited to 500 
Copies. Cloth, $6.50. 

Only two complete copies of this translation 
are kuown to exist : one in the British Museum 
and the other in the Lenox Library. ‘The present 
edition is a word-for-word reprint of the latter, 
from a manuscript copy made by Dr. Mombert. 


THE Oe ae OF THOMAS 


With numerous head and tail pieces, ard eight 
illustrations by Binket Foster. Printed on 
{ndia paper. Mounted, 12mo, white leather- 
ette, $3.00. 

A reissue of the well-known smal! edition, 
printed on hand-made paper. _ Edition limited to 
§00 copies for Great Britain and the United States. 
Each copy numbered. 


THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. *f 0 


With 100 illustrations ty Frederick Barnard 
and others, Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt, extra, 
20. 


“The illustrations of this edition have, for 
directness, solidity, and boldness, seldom been 
equaled, and probably in the present day never 
surpassed, ’’— (Globe. 

‘Mr. Barnard’s drawings are almost all at- 
tempts to put before our eyes the characters 
described by Bunyan, while Mr. Brewtnalls por- 
trays the incidents."’—[Tribune. 


” 


“4 unique and charming literary mosaic. 


THE WORLD'S CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


A Song of Songs. Selected and arranged by 
Wituiam Hayes Warp and Susan HAYeEs 
Warp. With I2artotype reproductions from 
the Works of the Old Mastes. Cloth 
beveled boarda, gilt edges, $3.50; in novel 
bas-relief binding, $4.00. 

“Judgment and taste, as well as skill, have 
been shown in the selection and arrangement of 
the subject matter, and twelve artotype repro- 
ductions of famous paintings, by Rubens, Fra 
Angelica, Ghirlandago, Correggio, Van-Der Wey- 
den, add greatly to the value and the attractive- 
ness of the volume.” 


900 Broadway, Cor. 20th Street, New York. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price, 


JENKINS 
VEST POCKET 
LEXICON 


of all except Familiar English Words, omitting 
what everybody knows and containing what every 
body wants to know. Size, 2'4¢x3'4 inches. 


Postpaid, 75 cents. 


Jenkins’ Handy Lexicon. 


Same plan. Largertype. $1. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 113 William St., New York. — 





You need the <-> Ring f Religious, and Literary 
kly Newspaper. 
THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 
7) all Mail Gazette, of tondon, says it is “ One 
of the Pelest weeklies in existence.” 
@3 per year; 85 for two years, 
* TRIAL bag <0 “4 % onats fora month. Bong eard for 


mple Copy: 
THE INDEPENDENT, New "York City, 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s, The Christian Ministry A COMPLETE SUNDAY-SCHOOL OUTFIT 


NEW BOOKS. 
IN WAR TIME. 


By 8S. Werrm Mircuecr, author of “ The 
Stones,” ete. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. 


This story has elements of power and reality 
which make it one of the most remarkable novels of 


the year 
FRESH FIELDS. 
At new volume by Joun Burrovenss, author of 
‘Wake Robin,” ete, 1 vol. 
size with his other books, but in a new style of 
binding. $1.50. 

CONTENTS : Nature in England ; English Woods; 
A Contrast; In Carlyle's Couutry ; a fiunt for the 
Nightingale; English and Americ on Song 
Impressions of some English Rirds; In 
worth’s Country: A Glimpse of Euglish Wild 
Flowers; British Fertility; A Sunday at Cheyne 


FERISHTAILS FANCIES. 


A new book of Poems by Konert Browning, 1 
vol. 16mo, uniform with 15-volume edition of 
Browning's Works, $1.00, Also, uniform with 
the 7-volume edition, crown 8yo, $1.00 

THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGA- 

Yy Vf Dy Dp r 
ZINE LIBRARY. 

Being a Classified Col.ection of the Chief Con- 
tents of the “Gentleman's Magazine,’ from 
1731 to 1868. Edited by G. Laurence Gomme, 
F.S.A. In 14 volumes. 

Vou. WI. POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS AND 
TRADITIONS. 

8vo, cloth, Roxburgh, printed on 
made paper, $3.50; Large-paper 
printed on hand-made paper, $6.00. 


Hill of 


hand 
edition, 


e« . 
$2.50 ; 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sentby mail, post 
prid, on receipt of price by the pudlishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston ; 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 
THE 
North American Review. 
2Oth:' YAR. 


The North American Review discusses those topics 
which at the time are uppermost in the public mind, 
and about which every intelligent person is desirous 
of acquiring the fullest and most trustworthy in 
formation. 

it addresses itself to thinking men in every walk 
of life—to all who would reach well-reasoned, un- 
partisan conclusions on subjects of public interest. 

It presents both sides of questions, thus insuring 
the largest view of all matters in controversy, and 
enabling the reader to judge understandingly on 
4s hich side, in the conflict of opinions, the truth 

les. 

It engages the services of authors who, by their 
studies or their opportunities, are specially qualitied 
for the thorough discussion of the subjects on which 
they write. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


It seeks to give the most advanced thought of the 
yeriod on both sides of all disputed questions. and 
n carrying out this intention it enlists the ablest 
ens of representative men in every department of 

nowledge.—{Herald, New York City, 

The Review has this peculiarity, that its articles 
are always on topics that the public want to hear 
discussed, and each is Always written by the very 
person the public want to hear on the particular 
topic which he discusses,—{Tribune, Bismarek, D. T. 

t is the great summarizer, not only of national 
affairs, but of the progress of the world. It is the 
reat editorial commentator on everything that s wey 
pterest the patriot and cosmopolitan.—{Post-I 
patch, St. Louis, Mo. 

E anid number sets the minds of thinking people 
at work with an activity that none of its competi- 
tors seem to equal, and its contents are talked about 
in cultivated circles until. its successor appears .— 
[Post, Boston, Mass. 

We do not “believe that a magazine was ever pub 
lished, ta this country or a my other, with the abliity, 
interest, and timeliness which now characterize the 
North Amertean.”—[Evangel, San Francisco, Cal 

M virtue of ite variety, importance, solidity, and 
bril poe Be of bg ae it unquestionably stands at 
the heac the serial publications of the United 
Statea.—[. SSaraah and Courier, New Haven, Conn. 
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|AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


| By the Rt."Rev. A. N. Lat tirsonx, D.D., LL D 
i antab., Bishop of Long Island, oL, Svo, cloth, 
$2.50, 


NINE- 


| “The subject chosen for these Lectures is, on the 
j face of it, a practical one, It will deal with ques 
tions of authority, office, administration, conduct, 
and character, It will show how earthly stewards, 
human trustees, have used, in a generation of un 
paralleled activity and change, the divine gifts | 
committed to them. We are nearing the close of by 
arthe most eventful of tne Christian centuries— | 
one that includes the beginning and the consuin 
| mation of forces that have radically modified the 
rift of modern life, and with that the eternal as | 
1 well as external relations of iustitutions ordained | 
| 
| 


o be permanent factors in the training and devel 
pd of mankind.”--[From the Preface, 


THE PROPHECIES OF ISAIAH. 

A hew translation, with Commentary and_ Ap | 
pendixes. By the Rev. T, K. Curysr, M A. Third | 
9 revised. Two volumes in one. Svo, cloth, 
ae qualities of Mr. Cheyne’s Commentary 

would make it a good book in any language, or 

almost in any condition of Biblical learning. It +s 

perspicuous without being superficial, aud terse 

without tha onussion of anything of importance. It 

is suggestive rather than exhaustive; the remarks, 

though brief, coming from a mind perfectly familiar | 
with the prophecies, always cast a light beyond | 
theniselves ” 


THE GOSPEL AND THE ACE. 


} 
Sermons on Special Occasions, By the Rt Rev. W. | 
C. MaGee, D.D, DL.L., Bishop of Peterborough. 
Small Xvo, cloth bind ng. $2. (To clergymen, | 
$1.65, by mail, postpaid.) | 
“Mr, Whittaker has done a good thing in bringing | 
out an edition of the venerable prelate’s discourses, | 
and he deserves thanks for supplying a volume 
which will take {its place beside those of Liddon, | 
Trench, Stanley, Farrar, and other enuinent sermon 
izers in the Established Chureh of England.” 

(New York Times. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 


A Sequel to a Famous Book. 


| 

a 

THE MAKING OF A MAN. | 
| 


By the Author of “ His Majesty, Myself,” and a Se 
Price, $1.25 

This 1s a posthumous novel by the late Rev, Will 
iam M. Baker, to which he devoted the last days of 
his life, and in which, to quote his own characteris- | 
tie words, he has put himself. 


quel to that work. 1l6mo, cloth. 


A New Volume in the Famous Women | 


Series. | 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT. 


By Enizapetu Ropins Penney. Uniform with 
George Eliot, Emily Bront@, George Sand, Mary 
Lamb, Margaret Fuller, Marla Edgeworth, Eliza | 
beth Fry, Countess of Albany. ¥ vols, 16mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.00 each. 

This Is the first attempt to write a life of a woman 
who in her “ Vindication of the Rights of Women’ 
spoke the first word in behalf of female emancipa- 
tion, “ Whether her principles and conduct be ap 
plauded or condemned, she must always be honored 
for her integrity of motive, her fearlessness of ac 
tion, and her faithful devotion to the cause of hu 
manity.” 


Sold by all booksellers. 
the publishers, 


Roberts Brothers, 


“The church voted unanimously to adopt 
*Laudes Domini.’”’—Rav. J. Haun Mecl- 
VAINE, Pastor Union Congregational Church, 
Providence, R: L. 


LAUDES DOMINI, 


A SELECTION OF 


Mailed, postpaid, by 


Boston. 


SPIRITUAL SONGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


Dr. Robinson’ s latest church music book. 


“* To say that tomy mind it is a marvelous 
step beyond anything else we have, is only to re- 
iterate what many, no doubt, are saying.’’ 
—Rev. THos. Epwarnp GREEN, 8th Pres. 
Church, Chicago, Il. 

Churches contemplating the adoption of a 
new hymn and tune book should not fail to 
examine both ‘‘ Laudes Domini” and ‘ Spir- 
itual Songs for Church and Choir,” the two 
leading books of to-day (both by Dr. Robin- 
son). They differ in some important respects. 
We publish these, and also the best hymn 
books for the prayer-meeting and the Sunday- 
school, with selections for responsive reading, 
etc. We are glad to send further informa- 
tion to inquirers. Tur Century Co., 

33 East 17th St., New York. 


GEO. A. LEAVITT & GO., Auctioneers, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 
THE ROYAL WOODWARD LIBRARY 


Will be sold December 8 and following days. ~ 


It embraces 4,65 lots of Americana, General 
English Literature, Thirty Years of American 
Pertodicals, and one of the most remarkable col- 
lections of New England Theology. 

t#~ Library exhibited three days before the auc- 
tion sale. Catalogues on application. 


BEACON LIGHTS. 


The Most Beautiful 
—s YY ae NI OR 
Ever published. 


Square 16mo. In neat Box. Price, @1.50. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or mailed, on receipt of 
price, by 


Poy Sermon on t 








S. E. CASSINO & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, MAS», 
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— Last Na na 
SENIOR GRADE. 

THE PILGRIM TEACHER (New). ) 
me A Maguzine for Past rs, Superintendents, and 
| Teachers. Ex fited by Secretaries Rev. A. E. Dunning 
and M. ©, Hazard. Lessou Notes by M. ©. Hazard, 


former editor of the “ National Sunday-% bool Teach: 
, er,” and late associate editor of the *Sunday-Scho 
limes ;” Primary Department by Mrs. W. Fr. 
Crafis, Will contain News from the Schools. 
News from our Mixsiovar munday - School 
Work, Sunday-*chool Methods. Reviews 
Hooks, L iterary a orner, Editorial Ute 
tributions, et ‘erms: 
cents; six coples or more 
Sample copy free 


MONDAY © L wv B SERMONS. 








single copy, pe 


| 
to one add re 8s, 





Tenth Se 
‘ ‘Invaluable to Sun 
“Po atp ald, S1.% 


nt. PULG RIMAL ARTERLY. Py M.C. Haz 
ard. } ver, a greatly impr ved ¢ ed Map, 
Order « ot erehon Chr ogical Table, iB Diction 
ary of the Lessons, pee Songs, ete. 
cents per year; 5cents single copy. 

IV. PILGKIM QUESTION BOOK. Ly M. ¢ 
| Hazard. With Maps, Order of Service, Tables, bibl 
Dictionary, etc. Terms; 15 ceuts per copy 
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V. THE PILGRIM QUARTERLY, liy Mrs 





day-School teachers.” 






William Barrows. Colored Map, Order of Service 
ete. fnereasingly pooaiar. Terms: liceutss 
year; 4 cents per quarte 

Vi. PILGRIM QUESTION BOOK, Py Mr 
William Parrows. H das Orders of Service, Maps, ek 
1A greatfavorite. Terms: 15 cents per copy 

PRIMARY GRADE, 
mu THE LITTLE FeLGR im LESSON 
7APER. By Mrs. W Crafts. Llustrated. Les 


x adapter 1 to the iis onen 


increasing large 
ly in circulation, 


Terms: 2 cents per copy. 


FOR ALL GRADES. 


Vill. THE PILGRIM LESGON i APER. 
Sentor and Intermediate, correspondin >the Quar 
terlies. Terms; for Senior Grade, ¢ 4 cents per 
| year. or 63 ¢ ts per 100; fi r Intermec ate Grade, 





; 10 copies, 


IX. WE LL-SPRING New Dress and New 
Features for iss5 rtineuts for all ages 
Old and young both wel ome ) 


y) cents, 


its comlog. Grow 
ing rapidly. ‘Terms: Weekly Katitic um: Ten cop 
jes, or less, to one address, postage prepald, o 
cts; ten to twenty, 55 cts.; twenty or more, # ets 
Seml-monthly Edition: Less th nb ten copies to one 
address, per copy, 30 cts te r sor mor per 
copy, 24cts. Monthly Lens thas ‘tem capes, 15 ets 
ten or more, 12 Cts. per ! 
y ‘ . P - 
Ve Challenge Comparison for 1885. 


Order full outfits from 


Congregational §.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON. 


Gro. P. SmituH, Agent 


Also for sale by FE. J. ALpen, 
Chicago, Il 


Bright Covered Books. 


All the books named below have new covers 
from original designs, most beautifully printed 
in eight colors and gold 


SPLENDID TIMES. 


By Mrs 





Sangster A charming x, with 
plenty of cuts, showing how the Van W in te ebil 
dren hada “splendid the.” ito. SS pp. YW cuts 


W cts, 


STORIES OF LONG ACO, 


Four books of Bible stories by Faith Latimer, 
each with fine colored cut, and eight full-page pict 
ures. 4to, Each 2 cts 


BEASTS AND BIRDS. 


Comprising descriptions, both by the pen an - 
pictures, of beasts and b irda of the v various parts © 
the world, 4to. 4kinds Each 2 


LITTLE FOLKS’ STORIES, 


Tatended for the 


* children, with every otber 
page @ picture ; reading ta large type and suited 
forall. Elegantcover. 4t ispp. 244 cuts. 2 cts 


HAPPY HOURS, 


A companion to the book 


last named, with en 
tirely different covers. ito 


iSpp 2 cuts. 2 cts 


American Tract Society, 


New Vork; 52 Bromaeld 
1502 Chesinat Street, Phi 
delphia; 75 State Street, Rochester; 1 33 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago; 757 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 
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ADVICES FROM THE EAST. 
HE correspondent of the New York “ Tribune, 
writing from Tam Sui, Formosa, October 20, says : 


” 


‘Yesterday I called upon Dr. MacKay, the well-known 
Canadian missionary, who has been many years in Formosa 
and has done a great deal of good. He is a good Chinese 
scholar, and he understands this island well. His residence 
is on the plateau, and in arow behind it are his boys’ school, 
his girls’ school, and missionary chapel. I found him well 
fortified. He has a garrison of fifteen coolies, at each side 
and front door, with rifles and cutlasses, while leaning 
against the pillars of the veranda were numbers of spears 
with iron heads and iron-wood handles, such as are used by 
the hill-men. At the foot of each column was a pile of 
small boulders, but unhappily there were no catapults to 
render these ancient projectiles useful. The Doctor lamented 
the situation, and hoped the French would not take the 
island. Six of his chapels up the river, at Ban Ka, Twaton- 
tia, and the neighboring villages, all of red brick, with glass 
windows, and well furnished, had been leveled to the 
ground. His converts bad been turned out of doors, ke 
said, and their houses had been destroyed. If trouble con- 
tinued, their lives were in the greatest danger. 

‘“‘ He was going on a little steamer trip for his health, and 
just at parting was telling Dr. Johannsen, the resident 
physician, to take the boys’ school for a hospital in case the 
French again landed. He regards this island as one of the 
garden spots of creation, and says that, beautiful and pro- 
ductive as the country is about Tam Sui, it bears no com- 
parison with the interior. 

‘« The Chinese authorities appear to be strangely confused 
about the situation. When the French landed at Ke Lung, 
General Lin Ming Chnan, acting, as many suppose, under 
orders from Pekin, retired across the hills to Ban Ka with- 
out offering resistance. There he stopped and endeavored 
to induce General Soon to withdraw from Tam Sui. The 
latter refused, aud the Ban Ka people, outraged by the 
apparent cowardice of their commander-in-chief, took his 
command from him and confined him in his own yamun, 
where be is in durance at the present moment. Meanwhile 
(general Soon is supreme at this end of the island, and can 
mask his one-gun batteries and fill bis torpedoes with gun- 
cotton at his leisure. He claims to have put five hundred 
pounds into each of them, but others say that the Manda- 
rins in charge of the Shanghai arsenal have only pretended 
to furnish that amount, really giving less than half of it 
and putting the rest of the money in their pockets—tke old, 
old story. The General is said to have been a stable-boy, to 
have purchased his promotion, and, having been successful 
in late encounters, he has influence with the undisciplined 
rabble, and it gives foreigners more confidence, in their dan- 
gerous situation, to know he is their friend. Should the 
French take Tam Sui, they have only four vessels that can 
come inside, the ‘ Vipere,’ ‘ Lynx,’ ‘ Aspic,’ and ‘ Lulin.’” 

Mr. Jobn Thorne, of the American Bible Society, 
writes from Lo Ho K’on September 29, to the China In- 
land Mission, at Han Kow, as follows: 

“It is with great regret that I have to advise of our 
being obliged to return to Han Kow. While congratu- 
lating ourselves last evening after the vexing delays of 
the past week, that at last we were on the eve of our depart- 
ure for Hang Ch’eng, 700 miles further up the Han River, 
letters came from Mr. Easton and Mr. Pearse, by a messen- 
ger from tbat city, informing us that the imperial edict to 
the authorities of that province, Shen Si, had been made 
known to them on the 15th inst., that they had been called 
to meet the magistrate, who informed them of its import, 
which you doubtless know, as the same is sent to all prov- 
inces, about the war with France, and then added that he 
would not like to have any more foreigners there. The 
missionaries promised that no more should come during the 
trouble with France. So they wrote Messrs. Burnett and 
Sturdman, advising them to put back to Hang Ch’eng or 
Han Kow; that it was imperative that they should not come 
on. From the troubles already undergone at Hang Ch'eng, 
Messrs. Burnett and Sturdman decide, and I agree with 
them, that Han Kow is the only place where we can go. So 
arrangements are to be made this morning for our imme- 
diate return thither.”’ 

Mr. Thorne also writes that the people at Fang Ch’engand 
at Lo Ho K’on are pretty well posted as to war events, and 
that’ troops are being sent south by boats from the latter 
point. On bis way up the Han River, it was not deemed pra- 
dent for himself, nor for the native colporteurs, to go ashore 
with books, especially since the affair at Tu An Fa, where 
Mr. Hills, of the Wesleyans, was so roughly treated. 

A dispatch to the New York ‘* Herald,” dated Novem- 
ber 28, at Hong Kong, says: 

“The Catholic Mission here has advices that the Viceroy 
of Canton has closed all the chapels there, and has also 
razed the entire Catholicsettlement. A missionary who has 
arrived at Canton from the interior states that the Chris- 
tians inthe western provinces are fugitives in the wilds of 
Tonquin. He also states that the Chinese authorities in the 
northern provinces issued a decree ordering the expulsion of 
all missionaries. Upon an appeal to the higher authorities 
at Pekin, however, the decree was reversed, and the mis- 
sionaries taken under the protection of the Chinese general 
government.”’ 





CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[The Eciiors will be glad to receive item: of news for these columns.) 

—The Rev. Dr. Worthington, of, Detroit, Mich., has de- 
cided to accept the office of Bishop of Nebraska. 

—The Franklin Lodging-House for wen, on Pear! Street, 
New York, was opened November 20. The honse is under 
the auspices of the Society for Improving Workingmen’s 
Homes, This is the third institution of the kind opened in 








New York inthe past ten years. The price of a night’s 
lodging is fifteen cents ; bath, five cents. Meals are furnished 
at from five to twenty cents each. 

—There is a movement in Rochester, N. Y., to establish a 
free kindergarten for the children of the poor. 

—The Christian Convention held in Albany recently has 
resulted in a general spiritual activity in the churches, 
Many of them hold services every evening of the week. 

—The foundation of All Saints’ Memorial Cathedral at 
Albany, N. Y., will be completed during the present week. 

—The Hospital Saturday and Sunday Association of New 
York are making vigorous efforts to have the collections 
this year realize more than they have ever before. They 
have instituted an active canvass among the various 
trades of the city, and have formed a number of auxiliary 
organizations. Boxes for collection have been placed at the 
prominent restaurants, the ferries, elevated railroad sta- 
tions, and all points where crowds assemble. Last year 
contributions were made in 220 congregations: they hope 
this year to increase that number by one-half. Certainly no 
more deserving charity appeals to the public than this, and 
it appeals with equal force to people of all denominations 
and all classes, for its beneficiaries come from all. 

—The Methodist Social Union held its monthly meeting in 
Wesleyan Hall, Boston, Monday evening of last week. 
About 150 persons attended. Seven new members were 
elected, and it was decided to hold the election of officers in 
December, instead of January as heretofore. Addresses 
were delivered by the President, and Bishops Fowler and 
Mallalieu, and Dr. Warren, President of Boston Uuiversity. 

—The Rev. James M. Hubbard lectured, November 25, at 
the Young Men’s Christian Association Rooms, Boston, on 
“ Poetry ; Its Place in Our Reading.” 

—The Protestant Episcopal Church of St. Clement at Chi- 
cago was dedicated November 23. 

—The Detroit Congregational Union has voted to raise 
$12,000 for the ensuing year, to be devoted to mission work 
inthat city, The Rey. Dwight L. Moody's meetings at 
Detroit, Mich., were very successful. A numberof ministers 
assisted in the meetings. 

—The National Temperance Society make a special ap- 
peal for the sum of $10,000 ‘n order to carry on the work of 
the Society in Georgia, Alabama, and the Carolinas. The 
papers have lately been calling attention to the increase of 
intemperance among the colored people of the South, and 
the National Society propose to do more aggressive work 
during the coming months of the present year than they 
have attempted in that section ; but to do that they must 
have money. The office of the Society is at 58 Reade Street, 
New York. 

+A home for young men, to be known as The Hatfield, in 
Ridge Street, near Broome, New York, was opened last 
week. A single bedroom can be procured for two dollars 
a week, and a larger apartment for three dollars a week. 
The house contains seyenty-one bedrooms, and twelve are 
already occupied. The enterprise is in debt, the property 
being mortgaged, but the projectors, some of the best-known 
business men of the city, have no fear for the future of their 
enterprise, as it supplies a long-felt want. 

—The First Unitarian Society of Millbury, Mass., has 
adopted the following article in its covenant: “ Believing 
that honesty toward our fellow-men is an essential part of 
right living before God, this society shall incur no expenses 
for which it does not stand prepared to make prompt pay- 
ment.”’ 

—The only Jewish society in New Haven has decided to 
establish a school to prepare Jewish young men without 
means for entrance to the Rabbinical College founded by 
Sir Moses Montefiore, just located at Ramsgate, England. 
The school at New Haven will be known as the Sir Moses 
Montefiore Rabbinical College Preparatory School. 

—Forty acres of land have been purchased at Jamaica, 
L. L, on which a home will be erected for the aged mem- 
bers of the Dutch Reformed Church. The German 
churches in New York City are deeply interested in this 
movement. 

—Fifty-seven persons have united with the Methodist 
church of Jamaica, L, I., during the past month. 

—The Heber Newton Mission have completed their sixth 
cottage at Sea Cliff, L. I., and propose building others as 
they are needed. 

—The special services for young men which are now 
being held every evening in Farwell Hall, Chicago, Ill., are 
reported to be yery successful. 

—The Baptist church at Cambridge, Del., was dedicated 
last week. 

—The missionary steamer intended for Terra del Fuego, 
to be under the control of the South American Missionary 
Scciety, was dedicated at Bristol, England, last week, and 
sailed immediately after her dedication. 

—The Congregational Union are making arrangements 
for the commemorative services of Wycliffe. 

—The ladies of the First Unitarian Church at Northboro’, 
Mass., have opened a ‘‘ Free Cooking Class’ for the benefit 
of poor people. This movement is worthy of being univer- 
sally followed. The surest way to help the poor is by instruct- 
ing them in the practical affairs of life; the sooner they are 
taught to care intelligently for the body, the sooner it would 
be possible to reach their souls. 

—An effort is being made by the Methodists of Baltimore 
to raise an endowment fund of $200,000 for a projected Con- 
ference Female College in that city, and subscriptions to 
the amount of $85,000 have already been secured. The aim 
is to found an institution supplying a collegiate course, and 
also academic instruction for those who do not desire to 
pursue a collegiate course or are unable todo so. The can- 
vass of the churches has just begun. 

—Union Gospel services are being held nightly in the city 
of Newark, N. J. 

—The chapel of the West Eighty-fourth Street Church 
of New York was dedicated November 9, The building is 
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free of debt, and the trustees have purchased the lots adjoin- 
ing the church, and hope in a few years to build. 

—The Old South Unitarian Church at Boston has had 
about eight pastors in 169 years. The last one, the Rey. Al- 
fred Gooding, was installed October 15, 18s4. 

—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the dedication of the 
Church of the Unity at Boston was commemorated on 
Thursday of last week. A large audience of interested per- 
sons were present. 

—The corner-stone of the new Methodist Episcopal church 
at South Seaville, N. J., was laid on Wednesday of last 
week. 

—The Executive Committee appointed to complete arrange- 
ments for the centennial conference of the Methodist Epis 
copal Church, which will assemble in Baltimore, Md., Decem- 
ber 10, are working very hard to complete arrangements in 
order that the organization may be effected with the least 
possible confusion. The organizing services will be held on 
the evening of the 9th. 

—At the State Convention of the Sunday-schools of Penn- 
sylvania over 8,000 schools were reported in the State, and 
from these schools 20,000 converts were received into the 
churches. An attendance of nearly 1,000,000 is reported on 
the rolls of the Sunday-schools of the State. 

—According to the report presented by one of the mis- 
sionaries of the Methodist Eniscopal Church, now stationed 
in Liberia, and read before the Executive Committee of the 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which has been in session for the past 
week at Baltimore, Md., the colored people who returned 
from America to Africa are not a benefit to the natives, 
andthe conversion of the people of that country depends 
altogether on white missionaries. 

—A series of revival meetings have begun in the Baptist 
church at Norwich, N. Y. 

—At a recent meeting of the New York Presbytery, held 
in the Presbyterian church on Fourteenth Street, the over 
tures of the (;eneral Assembly held last year were discussed. 
The most important of these amendments, which provides 
for the appointment of a jadicial commission, whenever 
necessary, to settle questions of church difficulty, was 
adopted. Up tothe present time such questions have been 
submitted tothe Synod. The Presbytery also decided to es- 
tablish a new German church at Harlem. 

—The New York and Hudson River Conference of Unita- 
rian and other churches held their autumnal meeting in the 
Church of the Messiah at New York, December 2 and 3. 
The principal subject before the Conference was the con- 
sideration of expanding the Conference into a State Confer- 
ence, and the placing of a missionary bishop in the field. 

—In the Hanson Place Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on Tuesday evening of last week, a most 
unique entertainment took place. It was a Thanksgiving 
festival, and the results will be distributed among the poor 
of the church and its mission. Admission was gained to 
the church by a donation of an apple anda potato. After 
some fine organ music and a short address, the ushers passed 
peach-baskets among the audience to collect the entrance 
fees; then each class in the Sunday-school presented its 
offerings, which were money, groceries, meats, clothing, or 
orders for coal. Many of the prominent members of the 
church made donations. The results of the entertainment 
were :; $100, 17 tons of coal, 2 barrels and 100 bags of flour, 
840 pounds of sugar, 180 pounds of rice, 77 pounds of tea, 
220 pounds of hominy, 140 pounds of coffee, 160 pounds of 
oatmeal, 105 pounds of soap, 200 canned goods, 270 pounds 
of ham, 20 barrels of potatoes, 6 barrels of apples, 2 barrels 
of onions, 1,200 oysters, 70 pounds of poultry, 180 pounds 
of lamb, 140 pounds of pork, cabbage, pumpkins, squashes, 
oranges, lemons, raisins, sausages, and other things in 
abundance. These goods will be distributed among the 
poor by a special committee who are familiar with their 
necessities, 

—The fiftieth anniversary of the introduction of German 
Methodism into America was celebrated by the German 
Methodists ef Buffalo, November 2s. 

—The Evangelical Alliance of the United States met at 
New York, November 17, for the first time since the inter- 
national conference at Copenhagen. The Rev. Dr. Philip 
Schaff, fraternal delegate of the American Alliance to the 
conference, made his report. He spoke of the cordial recep- 
tion tendered the American delegation by members of 
foreign alliances, and said the satisfactory character of the 
conference had produced much good. Ie thought one of 
the greatest drawbacks to the succees of the Christian 
Church to-day was its denominational distinctions. The 
Rey. Professor Weidner, of the Augustina Theological 
Seminary of Illinois, delivered an address upon the “ Relig- 
ious Condition of Sweden.”’ He said the people of that 
country were, as a whole, moral and upright in character, 
and earnest seekers after truth. When they adopted the 
forms of the Reformed Church, Church and State became 
inseparable. Every citizen is, by law, a member of the 
Church, whether he believes in the creed or not. In no 
country is the education of the young watched with more 
zealous care. Previous to 1858 no other denomination could 
gain a foothold among the Swedes. Certain laws had been 
repealed, and now Baptists, Methodists, and others flourish. 

—The report of the Board of Managers of the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States have made their usual Advent 
and Epiphany report. They state that the year has been 
one of anxiety, having been begun with a debt in both de- 
partments of the Society. At the close of the year this 


indebtedness was paid through legacies received. The new 
year begins with brighter prospects than the one just clos- 
ing. Aspecial appeal is made in behalf of the colored peo- 
ple of the South. The reports from the foreign fields are most 
encouraging, and the result gained justifies the Board of 
Managers in asking for larger contributions, in order that 
their facilities may be increased, 
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The Scientifie American says:—“The Herald of Health contains more sensible 


articles than any other magazine that comes to our sanctum.” 
Teal th 
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FOR 1885 


OUR MOTTO:—“A Higher Type of Manhood—Pizysic.l, Intellectual, and Moral.” | 


Price, 81 per Year; 10 Cents Nizinber. 


October, November, and December Numbers Free to New Subscribers who 
send at once. 


The cause of public and persona! hygiene is miking rapid strides, and a health journal is now 





considered quite the thing to have in every fu nily, as michasanewsp ap ’, a fashion magazine, or 
a farm journal. Twenty days of ill healta is the yeurly average of people Multitudes of our 
subscribers write us: * 
precepts of your journal.” 
way of living, the breaking off of all bad habits, and 4 happy, cleerfu! life, and teach parents how to 


We have little or no sickness since wesubscribed for and put in practice the 


ts aim is to promote hum .n health, temperance, a wholesome, natural 


rear healthy, beautiful children. It willsave to every fam oiny tims its cost, preveat mach 
ill health, and often the loss of a precious life 
During 1885 the question of FOOD, AND ITS RELATIONS TO GROWTH, WORK, AND 


HEALTH, will receive special attention 
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Premium Yet. 
Premium Yet. 
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The Greatest Premium Yet. 


Every New Subsoriber who sends at once direct to th: publisher $1.00 for the HERALD OF 
HEALTH for 1885 shall receive free a handsome cloth-bound copy of 


Youth; Its Care and Culture. 


The following titles of Caapters will give you a faint ilerud tue sadjects treated, but it is 
impossibla to convey in this prospectus more than ahiat at ths excellence of the work, whose 
every page is pregnant with wisdom: 


Greatest 
Greatest 
Greatest 


Chap. 1. CuLTURE AND IMPROVEMENT. | Chap. 7. Girt Womannoop IN 17s LaTER 
* 9 > Tue ErapicaTION oF DisEasx | YEars. 
“ 8. Tae THRESHOLD oF LIFE. “s 8. Hapir as A REGENERATOR—TEMPER- 
” 4. Boy Mannoop IN 1Ts EARLY STAGE. AND Moopiness—CaprRicious APPE- 
x 5. Boy Mannoop IN Later YEARs. TITES, PLeasuRES Pastimes, RE- 
vad 6. Girt WoMANHOOD IN ITs EARLy STAG! WARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 
CLeeBbeainG RATES 


We send the HERALD OF HEALTH for 1885, with Harper’s ** Monthly,” * Weekly,” or * Bazar,’ 
fo’ $4.25; with “* The Century Magazine " for $1.50; with St. Nicholas” for $3.50; with The Chris 
tian Union for $3.70; with the “ Atlantic Monthly ” for $4.25; with the “ Popular Science Monthly’ 
for $5 00; with “ The Scientific American " for $3.75 


HYCIENE OF Te BRAIN. AND THE CURE OF NERVOUSNESS. #yM L Hol 


brook, M.D. Priee, by mail 
“Get this book at read it, ‘ee Gaboweds t: 1 practical, valuable knowledge.”—[Chicago Inter 
Ocean. 
ATING FOR STRENGTH. By M. L. Holbrook, M.D Price, by mail, 
E J am delighted with it."’"—{H. B. Baker, M.D., Secretary Michigan State B Ae of Health 
PARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN, 4 Code of Dirvotions for avoiling most of the Pains 
and Dangers of Childbearing. By M. L. Holbrook, M.D. Prive. by mail, $1 


“A work whose excellence surpasses our power to commend.”—[New York Evening Mail. 
LIVER COMPLAINT, MENTAL DYSPEPSIA, AND, HEADACHE: Their Cure by 
Home Treatment. 6v M. L. Holbrook, MI Price, *by mail, $1 
* Reading this book, Sa rayself after seve soak loctors had failed.’—[T. C. Curtiss, U.S. A 
THE RELATIONS OF THE SEXES. By Mrs. E B. Duffey, author of “What Women 
hould Know,” ** No Sex in Education,” etc. Price, my mail, $1 
Me Charles Brewster, Portland, Me., writes: * Had I possessed this book ten years ago, it 
would bave saved me ten years of invalidism, and I should have been the mother of healthy 
nstead of sickly children.’ 
TALKS TO MY PATIENTS. By Mrs.R B Gleason, M.D A Practical Handbook for the 
Maid, Wife, and Mother; with a beautifnl Photographic Portrait of the Author. Price, by 
mail, $1. 
* We wish thechapter, ‘ Confider itial to Mothers,’ might be published as a tract and sent to 
every mother in the land ’’—[Harper’s New Monthly Magazine 
THE BETTER WAY. An Appeal to Men in behalf of Human Culture through a Wiser 
Parentage By A. £E. Newton. Price, by mail, 25 cents 
* Tt contains information and warning ‘hat are urgently needed.’’—[Christian Union. 
SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY. A Scientific and Popular Exposition of the Fundamental Prob 
lems in Sociology. SV illustrations. By R. T. Trail, M.D. Price, by mail, $1 
This work has rapidly passed throngh forty editious, and the demand is constantly increasing 
No such complete and valuable work has ever befure been issued from the press 
FRUIT AND BREAD. 4 Natural and Scientific Diet. By Gustav Schlickeysen. Translated 
from tne German by M L. Holbrook, MD. Lu addition, abso, it contaius a Complete and Radi- 
cal Cure for Intemperance. By Chas. 0. Groom Napier, F.R.S. 250pages. Price, by mail, $1. 
FROM THE CRADLE TO THE SCHOOL, By Bertha Meyer. The Rights of Children 
By Herbert Spencer Government of Children. “By M. L. Holbrook, M.D. Price. by mail, 
r, 50 cents; cloth, $ 
i re a hook worthy to ts ranked with the best that has ever been written c oncerning the train- 
ing of children. "—[ Bazar. 
VEGETARIANISM THE RAGICAL CURE FOR INTEMPERANCE, By Harriet P. 
0 ce’ mail 
“It should be quietly given to every drinker.” —[ Herald of Hea!th. 
MUSCLE-BE EATING i or, HOME GYMNASTICS FOR SICK AND WELL. ByC. 
emm, Manager of the Gymnasium of Kega. 
MARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE, in thir Sanitary and Physiological Relations, and in their 


cong on the producing of children of finer health and greater ability. By M. L. Holbrook, 
1 


The Scientific American says: ‘‘ Books on this subject are usually written by ‘ cranks,” but this is 
radically different ; itis scientific, sober. clean, and worthy of corscientious consideration by every 
possible parent, and especially by the young.” 

THE DIET, CURE: Tne Relations of Fool and Drink to Health, Disease, Cure, By T. L 
icao tor London Heratp or Heatta. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 


¢ Lenox Brow ie, F. 2Jta thousand. Price, 30 cents. 

DEEP’ 3 EATHI G;or, LUNG GYM NASTICS, Price, cloth, 5) conte. 
A PHISICIAN’S SERMON TO tg er & MEN. By Dr. W. Pratt. Feiee, 25 cents. 

Peofessor R A Provtor, tie ws vi “ighish astronomer, says of it: * Tarougn false 
delicacy lads and youths are left to fall int tr »adle, aad not a few have their sroepests of a healthy, 
happy life absolutely ruined. The little book be ‘ore us is intended to be put into the hands of 
young men by fathers who are unwilling orincap sble of discharging a father’s daty in this respect ; 
and as not one father in ten is, we beliave, readyto do what Is right by his boys himself, it is well 
that such a book as this should be available If it is read by all who should read it, itssale will be 
counted Te reds of thousands.’ 
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MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


Edward A. Lawrence, of Lynn, Mass., has 
accepted a call to Milton, N. H. 

—Michael Burnham, pastor of the Immanuel 
Church, Roxbury, Mass , has received a call to 
the First Chnrch of Springfield, Mass. 

—H. S. Huntington, pastor of the church at 
Gorham, Me., has resigned. 


Thomas R. Bacon, pastor of the Dwight 
Place Church at New Haven, Conn., has re- 
signed. 


—Reuen E. Thomas, pastor of the church at 
Brookline, Mass., received a call to the 
pastorate of the Dwight Place Church at New 
Haven, Conn. 

David B. Hubbard, pastor of the church at 
Canton Center, Conn , has resigned. 

Erastus Blakeslee. pastor of the church at 
Fair Haven, Conn., has received a call to the 
Second Church at New London, Conn. 

F. Stanley Root has resigned the pastorate 
of the church at Seymour, Conn. 

~G. L. Goode]] has received a call to the First 
Church at Washington, D.C. 

J. F. Gleason has resigned the pastorate of 
the church at Norfolk, Conn. 

Allen Clark, pastor of the chnrch at Brad- 
ford, Vt., has accepted a call to the church at 
Manchester, Vt. 

F. M. Abbott, pastor of the church at Mar 
seilles, Ill, has received a call to the First 
Church at Oshkosh, Wis. 

-Franklin A. Spencer, a retired minister, died 
week, aged seventy-three 


has 


at Clinton, Mass., last 
years 

—Franker H. Decker was installed pastor of 
the church at New Lots, Long Island, N. Y., last 
week 

—William Mitchell, pastor of the church at 
Westboro’, Mass., has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—J. B. Macool has accepted a calito the First 
Church, Southwark, Pa 

—J.M.P. Otis has accepted the call to supply 
the church at Talladega, Ala., for twelve 
months. 

—James L. Ferguson, a recent graduate of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, has accepted a 
call to the Prylania Street Church at New Or- 
leans, La. 

—Joseph G. Williamson, Jr., pastor of the 
Ainslie Street Church at Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y., 
has accepted a call to the Jefferson Avenue 
Church at Detroit, Mich. 

BAPTIST. 
K. Ewer, of North Reading, Mass., has 
received a call to the pastorate of the Pleasant 
Street Church at Concord, Mass 

—Robert Bruce Hill, pastor of the Tabernacle, 
New York, has accepted a call to the Greenwood 
Church at Brooklyn, N. Y 

—Victor W. Benedict, pastor of the church at 
Croton Falls, N. Y., has received a call to the 
Main Street Church at Meriden, Conn 

—Frank McKeever has accepted a call to the 
church at Medina, N. Y. 

EPISCOPAL. 

~J. Saunders Reed, of the Cathedral Church 
at Indianapolis, Ind., has accepted a call to 
Trinity Church at Newark, N. J. 

—George McClellan Fiske, rector of St. Peter’s 
Church at Peekskill, N. Y., has accepted a call 
to St. Stephen’s Church at Providence, R. L. 

—H. A. Henry has accepted a call tothe church 
of the Redeemer at Bryn Mawr, Pa., as assistant 
rector. 

—M. M. Fothergill, of Quebec, has accepted a 
eall to Christ Church at Short Hills, N. Y. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

J. S. Thomson, of Gloucester, Mass., has 
received acall to the Highland Avenue Un:ta- 
rian Church at Somerville, Mass. 

—Charles Conkling, pastor of the Universalist 
church at Chelsea, Mass., has received a call to 
the Church of the Redeemer at Chicago, IIl. 

—Elder McCollock has received a call to the 
Advent Christian Church at Bridgeport, Conn 

—E. J. Watson, rector of St. Matthew’s Re- 
formed Episcopal Church at Chicago, Ill, has 
accepted a call to Wellington, Kan. 

—William H. Weinland and John H. Killbuck, 
graduates of the Moravian Theological Semi- 
nary, have accepted the call to the mission 
ameng the Esquimaux in Alaska. 

—Augustus Todd, of Schoharie, N. Y., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Reformed church at Bloom- 
ington, N. Y. 

—James E. Latimer, D.D., Dean of the Schoo! 
of Theology in Boston University, died suddenly 
at his residence in Auburndale, Mass., on 
Tha iksgiving Day. Dr. Latimer was a native of 
Connecticut, and graduated from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity with the class of 48. From the time of 
his graduation till 1861 he was engaged in teach- 
ing, being connected during that time with 
Newbury Seminary, Vt.; Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary, of Lima, N. Y. ; New Hampshire Con- 
ference Seminary, of Northfield, and Port Plain 
Seminary, of New York. From 1861 to 1868 he 
was connected, as pastor, with churches in 
Elmira and Rochester, N. Y. In the latter year 
he went to Europe for the purpose of study. In 
1870, after his return, he was chosen Professor of 
Historic Theology in Boston University. The 
following year he was placed at the head of the 
Department of Systematic Theology, and made 
Dean of the School of Theology, in which posi- 
tions he remained till the time of his death. 

—W.R.G. Mellen, of Dover, N. H., has re- 
signed, and his resignation,has been‘accepted. 


—J. 
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BEACON PUBLISHING C0., 295 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OPPOSITE THE OLD SOUTH. 





NOW READY 
ALWAYS BEAUTIFUL. 
560,000 COPIES 
of the 


LONDON GRAPHIC 


And an enormous edition of the 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
GRAND CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBERS, 
Each containing beautiful colored engravings 
have been issued in this country and abroad simul 

taneously. 

Consequent upon the great demand in past years, 
the supply has at times become so nearly exhausted 
that these Christmas Numbers have been eagerly 
sought for at FIVE DOLLARS per copy in New York 
and London. 

MAKE SURE OF YOURS NOW 

For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers, at 5) 

cents apiece, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 


General Agents, 29 & 31 Beekman Street, 
New York, 


d- y 
Babyhood. 

new monthly magazine of 22 
pages, devoted exclusively to the care 
: of infants and young children and the 
BABYHOUD general interests of the nursery, LE 
BABYHOOD Roy M. YALE, M.D., supervising medi 
BKABYHOOD cal editor; MARION HARLAND, editor 
BABYHOOD of departments relating to general 
BABYHOOD nursery routine. 

BABYHOOD —BaryHoop’s purpose is to become a 
BABYHOOD medium for the dissemination among 
BABYHOOD parents of the best thought of the 
BABYHOUD time on all subjects connected with 
BABY HOOD the needs of early childhood. It has 
BABYHOOD secured the co-operation of many of 
BABYHUOOD the most popularand best qualified 
Hit oo writers on the various subjects within 

y. : its scope 

BABYHOOD price $1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. 
BKABYHOOD Address “ BABYHOOD,” 18 Spruce St, 
BABYHOOD jy. Y. 


BABYHOOD 
BABYHOOD 
BABY HOOD A 
BABYHOOD 
BABYHOOD 


Compiled by Mary Mapes Dodge 4 
from the best stories, rhymes, b 
and pictures for little folks ? 
in ten years of Sr. 


NICHOLAS Maga- 
zine. An ideal ~ 

colored frontispi , 
exquisite binding. First 


book. e 
‘= @ edition, 15,000. Price, $2. All 
dealers, or THE Century Co., N. Y. 


A MAGNIFICENT HOLIDAY BOOK! 


First-class Agents wanted to sell 


The Treasury of Thought. 
MOTHER, HOME, AND HEAVEN. 


An entirely new work, with an introduction by 
RO GENT#  eateer Ladies or Gentlemen, canvass. 
sENTS, either es or G , ., 
iug for any similar book and who wish to sell a book 
far superior to anything else of the kind published, 
cannot do better than to sell this work. Those 
who have never sold books before will find the sell- 
ing of this beautiful and attractive work a pleasant 
and profitable employment. Address for descrip- 
tive and term circulars a. 
BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., 826 Broadway, N.Y. 


For Crazy Quilts and Patchwork. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


About a dozen beautiful colors, making & one- 
ounce package, with designs for 100 styles of crazy 
stitches, all for 4# cents, by mail. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
ww 469 Broadway, New York. 


300 
pages and 
500 illustrations ; 


A SPLENDID OFFER! 


“The Christian Union” 


AND 


‘The Cottage Hearth ” 


FOR ONLY 


$3.50 A YEAR. 


THE COTTAGE HEARTH is a well-known home 
magazine, now in tts fifth yeer, and publishes 
bright and interesting Stories and Poems by the 
best American writers, such as 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Edward Everett 

Hale, Susan Warner, Joaquin Miller, Fran- 

ces L. Mace, Mra, Abby Morton Diaz, Rose 

Perry Cooke, Celia Thaxter, Lucy Larcom, 

Choice Poems, Sketches and Articles upon Noted 
Persons and Places, Departments for Mothers, for 
Children, and for Sabbsth reading ; Music, Vocal and 
Instrumectal; Fashions and Fancy Work; Hints on 
Floricu'ture, and Valuable Tested Receipts for 
Housrhold use, with many 


Beautiful Illustrations, 
all printed on super-calendered r, with 
care, making a most attractive omtily saapeene. 
Price, @1.50 a Year. 


Our Offer is to send for one year these two publi- 
cations, the retail price of which is $1.50, to any one 
who will at once send us $3.5), as we wish every 
reader of THE CHRISTIAN UNION to become a sub- 
scriber to our magazine, 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Address 
THE COTTAGE HEARTH CO., 
BROMFITELD STREET, . BOSTON, MASS. 


MORTGAGES Only the most desirable loans. Ab- 








* solute safety and satisfaction. Th 
Kansas-Mis. Loan & Trust Co., Wyandotte, ken. 


BEST HOLIDAY GIFT 
iN 



















A WELCOME GIFT. 





Now supplied, at a small additional cost, with 
DENISON’S 


PATENT REFERENCE INDEX. 


The latest edition has 3000 more Words in its 
vocabulary than are foundin any other Am. Dict’y 
and nearly 3 times the number of Engravings. 
G, & C, MERRIAM &CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 
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A MILLION READERS. 


from that date. Specimen 

Announcement free. Address 
PERRY MASON & co., 

41 Temple Place, 





If you want each year, at least 40 complete 
GOOD STORIES, 26 SERMONR® from the 
REST WRITERS, 100 choice POEMS, 200 
pages of Interesting MISCELLANEOUS 
READING, including chit-chat about MEN, 
WOMEN, and BOOKS, and NOTES and 
QUERIES, subscribe to 


EVERY OTHER SATURDAY. 


Price, $2.50 Per Year. 


Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D., writes: “ Every Other 
Saturday has seemed to me to show an excellent 
plan excellently carried out.’’ 

Ex-Governor Rice; “It is a success. I read it with 
much pleasure, and find its contents instructive, en 
tertaining, and piquant.” 


Rev. Dr, Hedge: “like the plan of Every Other 
Saturday: it has some novel features, and all its 


novelties seem to me decided improvements on other 
apers now in circulation.” 
ev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale; “1 find I always 
read Every Other Saturday through when I get hold 
of it. oo is only one other paper of which | can 
s. 


say th 

oon. Robert C. Winthrop, LL.D., President of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society: ‘I heartily in 
dorse all the commendations of Roery Other Satur 
day, and wish it every success.” 

Teev. Dr. Withrow: “I consider Every Other Sat 
urday an enticing family paper.” 

Hon. Mellen Chamberlain, Librarian cf the Boston 
Public Library: “Ihave looked over the first eight 
numbers of Avery Other Saturday, and read the 
greater part of them. I find the contents thoroughly 
good and interesting. Of your success I have no 

oubt.” 


GET UP A CLUB. 


For a Club of five names send @11.25. 
PREMIUM, 3 to 5 Choice Books 

For a Club of ten names rend $22.50. 
PREMIUM, & to 10 Choice Books. 


Send for sample copy and descriptive circular 
at once. 


Every Other Saturday 
Publishing Co., 
47 DEVONSHIRE ST., Boston, Mass. 


t@ The firat number of Every Other Saturday 
appeared January 5, 1884. The publishers have a 
few copies of the early numbers, held to complete 
sets. The yearly subscription is $2.50. UNTIL FER 

RUARY, 1885, ANY ONE REMITTING $4.00 DIRECT TO THE 
PUBLISHERS will receive the periodical from Janu 

ary, 1884, to January, 1886—two years. 4g 





THE HALL TYPE-WRITER. 





Cheapest, and _ Best Writing 
Machine in the World. 

WEIGHT, 7 LBS. PRICE, 840. 
Type Interchangeable, $1 per font. 


Awarded the JOHN SCOTT MEDAL by the Frank 


Simplest, 


lin Institute, Philadelphia. Also t mium 
over all competitors American Institute, New 
York. Cail or send for lar. 


853 Broadway, New York. 306 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 





game of “Fox and Geese,” full Instructions for each 
100 for best solution.) Al! 





“Embossed Beanties,” »¥ 
Chromos with your namie on, larct 
Marnyed Board, a “ oat Domi 
nos,the merry game o ins,” 
am game of ‘‘ Nine Penn P Morris,” aeamety 


me, Premium L.st, Sample Book, and our Great 
Price Puzzle, (we offer 


postpaid, 18c.,in stamps, 1. 8, Oard Co,, Centerbrook, Conn, 





Every Week in the Year, 


ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, 


For Young People and the Family. 


Send $1.75 for a year’s subscription, 
and receive the numbers fre> to January 
Ist, 1885, and a full year’s subscription fF 
copies and 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE 
PUBLISHER'S Besk. 


WHAT. SOME OF OUR NEIGHBORS. 
SAY OF US. 
[From the Independent. | 


Itis with pleasure that we read 


the announcement of the enlarge- 
ment of The Christian Union, It 
is to be hereafter a thirty-two 
page paper, like The Independ- 
ent. It is a great moral, relig- 
ious, and literary force in society, 
and its prosperity is a matter of 
general gratulation, 


{ From the American Grocer. | 

That admirable family paper, 
The Christian Union, announces 
that after January 1 it will be 
a thirty-two page journal, It is 
champion of whatever it believes 
is pure, just,and for the best in- 
terest of the people. It is a bold 
advocate of its opinions, while 
remaining charitable to thosewho 
differ. The editor's creed is thus 
simply stated: ** The Christian 
Union believes in democracy; 
democracy in religion, in govern- 
ment, in literature, in industry, 
against hierarchy in the church, 
oligarchy in government, aristoc- 
racy tn letters, and plutocracy in 
society.” 

{From the Sunday Magazine. | 

Weare pleased inthe prosperity 
of our bright contemporary, The 
Christian Union, Beginning with 
January 1,the paper will be en- 
farged to thirty-two pages, and 
its editors promise very interest. 
ing features for the ensuing year. 
The Christian Union is more than 
a church paper; it is a family 
journal, and interesting to all, 
Itis undenominational, like our 
own Magazine, and we'l deserves 
ifs SUCCESS. 


| From the Brooklyn Union. | 

The Christian Union is to be 
enlarged to a thirty-two page 
paper. It is certainly deserving 
of its splendid success, in grateful 
recognition of which it proposes 
to do more, and even better, for 
its readers inthe future than in 
the past, 

[From the Critic. } 

On January 1 The Christian 
Union will be enlarged by an ad- 
dition of eight pages, and will 
become a thirty-twe page paper, 
presenting a larger amount of 
reading matter than any other 
7 of its class in this oa: 
Alt its departments will 
strengthened by new and attract- 
ive writers, and greatly broad- 
ened in scope. Its editorial and 
literary departments will receive 
special attention, and will contain 
contributions from the best writers 
on current religious, social, polit- 
ical, and ry themes, 





TO BOSTON IN SIX HOURS. 


The New England Limited Express, via 
the New York and New England and Air 
Line Railroad, leaves the Grand Central 
Depot daily at 3 p.m., arriving at Boston at 
9 P.M., and at the same hours leaves Boston 
and arrives at New York. By this new route 
stops are made only at New Haven, Middle- 
town, and Willimantic, and twenty-four 
miles of travel are saved. Since November 
10, the date of opening, owing to its superior 
equipments, courtesy to passengers, and un- 
varying promptness of its arrival at destina- 
tion, this route bas already become with the 
traveler the favorite of the many to and from 
the two cities, and business men find it a 
great convenience, as by it they can leave at 
a seasonable hour after business and arrive 
at either city in time for late dinner. 








THINK OF IT, that a Cough or Cold neg- 
lected may lead to serious consequences : in 
the early stage of Throat and Lung diseases, 
Madame Porter’s Cough Balsam is an invalua- 
ble remedy ; can be taken by the oldest person 
or youngest child. Is safe, reliable, and 
agreeable to the taste. Price, 25 cents; and 
in large bottles at 50 and 75 cents. 





James Pyle’s Pearline is the very best 
assistant for washing or bleaching, no matter 
whether by the use of cold or hot water. As 
a labor-saving article it deserves especial 
mention. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla, acting through the blood, 


reaches every of the system, and in 
way positively ai catarrh. 


New Your, Saenanens DEcemnen 4, 1884, Vt 








6 |Dress Reform. 
Union Undergarments, 
EK. 14th] vest and Drawers in One. He. 14th 14th 


gp ta a Made in ail 
weights of Me- 


“wares LON" ‘ ‘THM COOKED CEREALS, 


‘ penance ee in the Wor'd, for 
(Pat. Nov. 22, 1881.) d and Young. 


Combining with our Self 
acting Valve and Non-| 4 3-0-WHITE mae A. B.C. WHITE WHEAT. 













rino, Cashmere, : , . 

and’ all Wool’ heating Burner, the one A. B. C. Barley Food. A. B. C. Maize. 
Chemilettes, | 4 ‘ thing needed to make an Selected grain, all h 
Princess Skirts, { r cockle, and impuritie mn 
Equipoise,Eman- | Absolutely Perfeot Lamp American ed. CRUSHED, STEAM KED 
cipation, Dress | wee No running over of the oil, Caetano eee ae AND DesiccatTt Pistontat 


Reform, and 
Comfort Waists. 
o orded Waists 
Specialty. 
Shoulde +r Brace 
and Corset oom- 


nor leaking of the fount 
Ask for the 
Perfection Glass Fount 
STUDENT LAMP, 


Prepared, as wanted, for t 


Breakfast See an 





| h bas 
bined, Shoulder Manufactured and forsale, ereals le 4} th 
rice os Braces, Abdominal Support- at wholesale 7. by the ° “phar ae , 
os Shoulder Stocking Support- Mt waclesass-enly, by a | ane ried (desiccated 
ers, Sanitary Napkins, ete. Custom work promptly Manhattan Brass 0o,, ) Ask for A.B. C.only. (Registered Trade-M 


attended to. New enlarged lilustrated Catalogue 
sent free. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th Street, New York. 


First Ave. and th St.N.Y. | For sale by all Gri rue Cerears M’ 


Send for illustrated ex- | Send for circulars. 83 MURRAY ST.. NEW yoR& 
planatory Circular. 





Mark y our 










| 7 2 a nee 
FRENCH & CHOATE IN 2 W..| Ser 
No. 4 Bond St., ee gene ew Peo. 
mium Offers. 


Are Headquarters for Send 15c. for this new 


and) = beautiful Curfew 
@ bracket pattern and a 
great variety of new min- 
iaiure designs for Scroll 
Sawing, or send 6 cts. for 


Revolving Book Cases 
Dictionary Holders ’ 
Book Rests, ; Mos 
Stylographic Pens, til ic i \ | yr 
. " ustratec atalogue P PAS / © 
Folding Tables of Scroll Saws, Fancy es 7 (conn 
Woods, Mechanics’ Toois, 
Fancy Hinges, C lock Sold by all Druggists. § 
Movements, ete. A com and Wency Druga, 8 tationers, wa 
plete stock and greater | 
inducements offered 
than ever before. 
A. H. POMEROY, 
216-2) Asylum Street 
Hartford, Conn. 








Paper and Envelopes, 
Stationery and 
School Supplies, 
ALL AT 
BOTTOM PRICES. 
4 Bond St., N. Y. 
Send Stamp for Cir 


GOOD NEWS 
1? LADIES! . 
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tate where you saw " Geeadaes nage _— ever of. 


B his advertisement. 


















cular. fered, Now's your time to get up 
¢ . orders fi ammaane brute ad Tes ae 
: i Yay) -) — h offees, and secure a beau 
Perfect, Bed. ¥o, Mattress AN OPTICAL WONDE Non Ploowuns AG aby id Band’ or Moss Rose China 
Perfect’ Lounge. #3 Needed and business > ea Set, or H ane dsome_ De -corated 
. old Band Moss Rose Di nner Se t. 2 Gold Band Mos 
. $10: a 2 Mogg Lawtbries ateS i Heke, Decorate be EAT A “ular addres a ‘ 
ae 3 as _— 7 a MERIC aN PRA o>. 
ate bes Mata P. O. Box 23% “Stand 33 Ves .N wie x 
sF Te ‘or ev vi 
roour bplty «pre 
; ' 
A NEW, original, cheap eee for projecting and MAY § NEW IDEAL LAMP, 
cularging p photowraphs, « nao vg c ards, yee pict 
and ot \ t stil s y srosene, like, but better 
all, With 450 PICTURE 50; FE pe cag pay eggs age 
mail, 25c. extra.@ No, 2, 85.00; ‘Boo. ay . ; i 





Cannot E xplede. This is the ! 
greatest improvement int 8 Rind ¢ flamy 
the mah ang rer | aving been connectec 
z., others profited by their ors 
"85.00. “wi 
team a idres for $4. 60 until intré 
efa 


nail 
MAMMOLH WONDEE S| VPA LOGue 


Send ‘for - Clreular. : 


> 7. 2 
Z ao 
~GRAVES & SO} 4 HARBACH ORGAN CO., Philadelphi 
Gai Washinaton Street, ee FREE 


Rnd Lucrative, Healthy, Honor- Send alx cents for postage, and 
e& Permanent business applyto receive free, a costly box of 

wv MOT G ASTLE&CO.,Rochester,N. Y goods which will help all, of 
* either sex, to more money ht 


5 away than anything else in t 
156Xe%, Serap Pictures and Tennyson's Poems | world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure, 








If not v 
; fanded. Age sh wanted. 
RAYYOR & STEWART, 
13g Barclay Street, New York 











mailed for cts. Capitol Card Co., Hartford,Ct. | At onee address TRUE & Co.. Augusta, Maine. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


UNDAY MAGAZINE 
A Journal of Useful. Refined. 
EDITED BY T. DE 








and Interesting Literature. 
WITT TFALMAGE, D.D. 


For the |] 
‘Teacher. 


PURE, WHOLESOME, AND ENTERTAINING. 


Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine is the only publication of its kind in the 
country. Its position is both strong an unique. It offers to every member of every 
family a large variety of pure, wholesome, and elevating reading, and free from any sectarian 
or proselyting tendencies. Stories, Sketches Poems by the best writers, and Sermons and 
Lectures by its distinguished and eloquent Editor, make up in each issue a table of contents 
of unsurpassed richness and variety 

For the ensuing year the attractions of the Sunday Magazine will be greater 
than ever. A highly interesting series of articles on the Leading Religious Journals and 
Journalists of America will begin i in the January issue, and will be continued regularly during 
the year. Among the publications and editors which will be depicted by pen, pencil, and 
photograph are: The New York Observer, Rev. Dr. I'rime, Editor; The New York Evangelist, 
Rev. Dr. Field, Editor; The Interior, Chicago, Rey. Dr. Gray, Editor: The Christian 
Standard, Cincinnati, Rev. Dr. Errett, Editor; The Lutheran Observer, I hiladelphia, Rev. 
Dr. Conrad, Editor ; The Pilot, Boston ; and others, covering fully the important denomina- 
tions of the country. 

Other new and valuable features will be added, and nothing omitted necessary to keep 
the Magazine up to its previous high standard of merit and popularity. 


ac= NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. <4 


Price, postpaid, $2.50 per year. Specimen Copies, 10 Cents each. 


{3 Specimen copies of all the Frank Leslie Publications, postpaid—three weeklies and four 
monthlies—3o cents. Address 


For the Family, Pastor, For the 








ust Mrs, FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 53-55-67 Park Place, New York. 
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CARDINAL MANNING ON GOSSIPS. 


Never was a keener and better descrip- 
tion of that ‘‘ bluebottle of social life,” 
the empty-headed gossip, than that given 
in Cardinal Manning’s ‘“‘ Notes :” 

‘‘ The harmless gossip who, being good 
hearted but empty-headed, talks inces- 
santly in a kindly, bird-witted, scatter- 
brained way, of all sorts and conditions of 
men, cannot talk on subjects scientific, 
literary, or historical, for he knows noth 
nor of things generally, 
for he is habitually unobservant ; but his 
whole talk is of persons. What sucha 
is doing, is about to do, 
and what such an- 
or is saying, and so on 


ing about them ; 


one has done, 
would do, or will do, 


other has said, 


through all the moods and tenses ; how 
Mr. Gladstone entered Parliament as a 
supralapsarian, but has gone over to the 


Social democracy, and how no Duchess of 
Sutherland would ever have in her ward- 
robe less than 144 pocket handkerchiefs, 
every one of which cost twenty-five guin- 
eas; how Sir Wilfred Lawson, in early 
life, tried to be a Dominican, but was sent 
of his hard drinking and 
contagious melancholy. Such gossips are, 
however, free from guile.or malice, as 
they are from common sense or discern- 
ment of what in men 9dr things is credible 
probable, or possible. Nothing comes 
amiss to them. Gossip they must, by 
a second nature. If they have any- 
thing to say they will say it; if nothing, 
it is all one ; they buzz on amiably, 
chimera bomli io, amixble, 
ing creatures, bluebottles of 
life.” 


away because 


sicut 
buzz- 
social 


lansin vac 


the 


EXPERIENCE OF AN EMINENT) 
LECTURER. 


The magic lantern, which was in former days 
only a toy, with its coarse and gaudy pictures, 
forthe amusement of uproarious children, has | ~ 
been improved and dignified by the i: itroduction 
of photographic art ompetent. scholarly gen 
tlemen and finished speakers have done their 
part in elevating lantern picturings to their 
proper place in artistic educ ation. The lantern 
and the lecturer now combine instruction = 
ente rtainment in graphically getting before the 
public illuminated evenings of travel among the 
wonders of our own country or the antiquities 
and curiosities of foreign lands. 

Prominent among the gentlemen who have 
dignified the lantern by bringing to its aid the 
triumphs of phot« graphy is Mr. Edward L. Wil- 
son, of Philadelphia. A natural artist, a supe- 
rior photographer. and a fascinating speaker, 
Mr. Wilson has attained a national reputation. 
In winter he addresses large city audiences, and 
in summer he gives his illustrated lectures at the 
various camps of moral and religious instruction 
throughout the country. His photographic es- 
tablishment is known throughout the nation, 
and is enriched with many original works of 
photographic art taken by himself in his tour 
through foreign lands 


THE 

















In consequence of his intense devo tion to the 
duties of his profession, Mr. Wilson some years 
ago became & 00% rmed invalid. The Jabors 
which crowded him in connection with the pho- 
tographing of tre Centennial E xh ibits in 1876 
first contributed to im air bis naturally strong 


constitution. In toot 
stant charge of « 


labors he had the con- 
ver one hundred artists and 
assistants, and was worked day and night be- 
yond the reasonable capacity of even a very 
vigorous man. Jt is not surprising that bis health 
gave way completely, nor that life became a 
burden hard to bear 

To one who called upon him a short time ago, 
Mr. Wilson told the story of his il]ness, and his 
restoration. 

‘Run down?” he said. “ Well, you may say 
so, when I tell you that the insurance juen 
wouldn't touch me._I had policies in two of our 
best companies, and I wanted more insurance 
Both of them re fused me. And yet, one year 
afterward, one of them very gladl vy took anew 
risk on me, and the other was willing to. This 
was, of course, after I had fully recovered. Tell 
you how it was? The strain on me had been too 
great. J ran down, down, down gradually. A\l- 
though I had an excellent constitution, end had 
lived a strictly temperate life, I was so much 
prostrated that for a lon 1q time I could nm ot sleep 
more than an hour or two in the course of a night 
I suffered with acute neuralgia, and with head- 
aches, which, when the ey came on suddenly, would 
render me powerless to think or act. My appetite 
became capricious, and I could eat only a small 

uantity of food at a time. My digestion was 
emoralized. My throat gave me trouble, and I 
began to be afraid Thad ¢ chronic bronchitis 

‘One day. five or six years ago, when I was 
suffering with one of my terrible headaches. a 
friend, whose mother had been cured of rheu- 
matism by the Compound Oxygen treatment. 
said to me, vhy d on’t you try oxygen?’ I 
laughed at the idea. for I had no faith that such 
a thing could reach my case. Still, 1 went to 
Starkey & Palen’s office in Girard Street, and 
inquired into it. I took afew inhalations, and | 
laughed at it again. But I saw that Doctors | 
Starkey & Palen were fair and truthful gentle- | 
men,and I determined to give their Compound | 
Oxygen a very thorough tri. 1. vere was noth- 
ing unpleasant in it, and I had no fear that it | 
would dome harm. In any event it could not | 
make me worse than I was. I took the inhala- 
tions hopefully and faithfully. Soon, say in less | 
than a month, I began to feel a great change for 
the better. My first symptom of improvement | 
was that the headaches were Jeas frequent, and | 

no means as painful as they had been. Then | 
I an to get better —_ That strained and 
wearied feeling of body departed, and with it 
the mental ee: under which I had labored. 
When those — headaches were at their 
worst, they w: pt A Now 


came, it would be hardly an hour 
rst indications by buzzing in m — 
ea 


when the 
from the 
jand tingling in my finger-tips, until the 
heck was over. 
“Well, I might tell you a long story about it, 

| ut. to be brief, J recovered my health. Throat 
trouble went away, and I had a decided increase of 
lung power. My good appettte returned asin for- 
mer days. My digestive organs became able to 

take c are of all the food I gave them to dispose 
| of. In short. I was good as ner. 

‘ Most of this was accomplished in three or four 
months. But as I bad been so much run down, 
and wanted my restoration to be both complete 
and permanent, I continued the treatment for 
over a year, varying it from time to time in 
amount and method. At times I would omit it 
for several weeks, and then return to it again. 
It is about three years since I finished my regu- 

| lar course. Now I resort to it once in a while in 
ease I take cold or am subject to any extraordi- 
nary p yhysical or mental strain. 

‘I went abroad in 1882, taking a protracted 
and somewhat laborious ‘trip through Egypt, 

Arabia, and Palestine. I was beyond the ordi- 
nary conveniences of comfortable travel. and 
had to spend much of my time on camels and to 
doa great dealof walkingand climbing. I found 
I could stand any amount of exposure. I could 
tramp the hills of Arabic Telvia as easily as any 
of my three companions. So hearty and Joyful 
was I that our old dragoman said to me, ‘ You 
always make my heart glad when I am in trou- 
ble.’ In all my tours abroad I bad but two 
returns of severe headache: one at Mount. Ser- 
val, the other at Cesare Philippi. I could eat 
anything that was set before me, and eat it 
fre eely. 

“Since my return to this country, I have en- 
gaged in my old duties with more than former 
activity. Jhave lectured a great deal, and often 
in the open air, without any return of throat trouble. 
I have attended without difficulty to the details 
of my large photographic business. I used to be 
susceptible to colds; having them, in fact, from 
November to May, one on top of another.’ Now 
I have had. as far as I can remember, only two 
colds in three years, though I have been fully 
subjected to every desc ription of drafts. I enjoy 
my eating, and I sleep well. Jt used to tire me io 
cork my lanterns for an hour. Now Ican easily 
do it for two hours without fatigue. My weight is 
about the same as of old: say, 135 pounds. Jcan 
work, az a regular thing, about seventeen hours a 
day, and my work seldom tires me. 

I do not recommend Compound Oxygen for 
the a an who wants to get well in such a hurry 
that he is not satisfied unless cured in twenty- 
four hours. But for those who have patience to 
try it faithfully, and to obey directions implicit- 
ly, I consider it the grandest vitalizer and re- 

| atorer in existence. To my use of it I attribute 
| my present state of good health, You may quote 
me as saying all that.’ 

| In these busy days of mercantile and profes- 
sional activity, there are thousands of over- 
worked gentlemen who are as greatly run down 

as Mr. Wilson was. Their restoration may be as 
complete as his, if they will try a course of Com- 
| pound Oxygen. To know ali about this invalu- 
lable vitalizer and restorer, call on or address 
Drs. Starkey & Paven, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
Street, Philadelphia. 





Square Pianos were formerly much more gen- 
erally used than Upright Pianos, though the 
latter were undoubtedly the more elegunt and 
convenient as furniture. This was because the 
square was decidedly the best as a musical in- 
strument. The improvements latterly made in 
uprights have changed this, and the uprights 
may now fairly claim to be the best a3 a musical 
instrument as well as more desirable as furni- 
ture. Especially is this true of the improved 
Upright Pianos now offered by the Mason & 
Hamlin Company. Their pure, musical tones 
are adelight to every appreciative ear, and in 
durability they present great advantages. This 
is the result of adding to all valuable improve- 
ments heretofore made one which is more im- 
portant than any, being a newmethod of fas- 
tening the strings, by which they are more 
securely held, making the vibrations more per- 
fect, and the instrument less liable to bad effects 
of atmospheric changes.—[Boston Traveler. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


No. 1 SUIT’ 
Terry, $62. 
Plush, $6. 

s. Cc. 
SMALL 

. & CO., 

Boston, 

Mass. 








Catalogues sent. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


For Churches, Schools, etc,; also 
Chimesand Peals. For more than half 
a century noted for superiority over 
all others 


(CHURCH FURNITURE. 
Pulpits, Communion Tables, ete. 


Bend for Hand-Pook. free. t 


J.& RR. LABR, 
# Oarmine &t., Rew Pees. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bellis 

and Chimes for Cageches. T Town- 

Clocks, etc., ete. ceta- 
sent free. Address 

MoSsanxe & Oo., Baltimore, Md 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


& lls of Pure Copper and Tin for Chi 
ru.00ls, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, 
WARRANTED. © atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cineinnsli. @ 



























Those answering an Advertisement witil 
onfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 








DRIVE DYSPEPSIA 


away by taking the medicine of which so many think 
with gratitude, and speak of only with words of 
bighest praise—Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It has cured 
thousands. No other sarsaparilla has such a sharp- 
ening effect upon the appetite. No other prepara- 


tion tones and strengthens the digestive organs like 


Hood's Sarsapariila. Try it now 


“ For several years my wife and myself have been 
great sufferers from dyspepsia. We were unable 
to eat any fruit, and were obliged to be very care- 
ful in selecting our food. We tried Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla, and after taking a bottle or two were able to 
enjoy fruit or any other food.””"—H. M. CRANDALL, 
North Adams, Mass. 


Sick Headache 


“T have been troubled with sick headache, which 
seldom gave me any rest, and very often caused 
neglect of business. After trying several remedies, 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilia, and I can truly say that 
in four weeks it made me a new man. My head 
ceased to ache, and my whol 
anew, enjoying perfect health. It isthe best medi- 
cine I ever used, und after trying others I find it has 
no equal.”—L BARRINGTON, 130 Bank Street, New 
York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 
only by C. L HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
LEADING SCHOOLS. 


Est TEACHERS, AMERICAN 


Prepared 





y and FOREIGN, 
provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents 
Schoo] Property rented and soid. 
School and Kindergarten Matertal, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & ©O., 

AMERICAN SCHOOL INGTITUTE.7 East 14th St.New York. 


AC cK WARD AND INV ALID BOYS. The 
undersigned, an experienced physician and 
teacher, makes the care and instruction of such boys 
aespecialty. Address Dr. Williamson, Lyme, Conn. 


(LORRESPONDENCE BUSINESS SCHOOL, 
451 


Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. Young 
Women pre pared for BUSINESS at hor bk 
keeping, Business Forms, Penmansh ip, She orth: and 
ete., practically taught by mail, Send two stamps 
for PAMPHLET. 


OCKLAND COLLEGE. 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N. VY. 
A high grade and successful school for both 
sexes. Music and Art speciaities. Moderate rates 


Enter at any time. 
_ Send for Catalogue. W.H.B ANNISTER, | 


len and 


Oberiin, O of 


COLLEGE, 

fers both sexes the best’eda 
eT 1 ) cational advantages at the 

lowest cost. Healthful; nm 

saloons; best religious influ. 


ences ; elective studies ; 1,4/4 students last year. Cal- 
endars sent free by J. B. T. MARSH, Sec’y. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music.—Under the Col 
lege management. Full corps of first-class Instructors 
in a Voice bo ae 


forinatree “<( DET] |]. 
BRYN M. AW K CO IL, LEGE 


BRYN MAWR, 
Situated in fine grounds, ten aes from Phila- 
delphia,on the Penna. R.R. A College for women. 


Opens Autumn of 1885 Offers courses in Greek ; 
Latin; Mathematics; English; French: Old 
French ; Italian; Spanish; German, including 


Gothic and Old German; History; Chemistry; 
Biology, and Botany. Instruction in Psychol- 
ogy. Logic, Ethics, Scientific Drawing, Hygiene. 
Studies arranged on the group system, by which 
students may elect major studies in fixed com- 
bination, devoting to each five hours per week 
throughout two years; added minor courses in- 
sure liberal training in languages, mathematics, 
and science. Each group leads tothe Baccalau- 
reate degree. A specialist at the head of every 
department. Courses adapted for graduate 
students. Fellow — given each year in Greek, 
English, Mathematics, History, Biology. One 
European scholarship annually to Bryn Mawr 

graduates. Special course introductory to study 
- medicine. Well-equipped laboratories. Gym- 
nasium with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus... nd under 
Directress trained by him. For circu! ir, :ddress 

JAMES E RHOADS, President 
aww Filbert § St, P bilade jelphiay 1 Pa. 


PANN fF 





Nursing mothers es- 
pecially, ant in fact 
fjall who hav e become 

“run down,” should 

AN fect of Ridge’s 
is a concen- 
\ 1) Feed, preparation of 
" wheat, rich in albu- 
minoids, carbon, ete. 4 
and is a perfectly safe 
and nourishing diet. 
Always keep it on 
hand. If you have a 
jbeadache, make a 
meal or two of Ridge’s 
Food, and give the dl- 


iA 









recuperate. in cans, 4 sizes, 5 c.. 65c., $1.4 
Sold by Drespee everywhere. W OL: RICH & OO. 
on every labe: 








Our Little Ones and the ‘Nursery. 


As & magazine for 
children from 4 to 10 
years old can never be 
surpassed in the beauty 
of its illustrations, or 
Z adaptability of its sto- 
ries and poems, all of 
which are original. 

Specimen copy frec 
to any address. News- 
dealers sell it. 

Agents wanted. 

One year, $1.50. Single Coples, |5 cts. 
Russell Publishing Co,, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company. 


New York, Janvary 24th, 1884, 
| [he Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1883 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 


ey, 1888, to 3ist December, 
TEs 0901 100 oy chenebted Kine ente oe oaae "$4,168, 953 10 
Premiums on Ng oy not marked 


off 1st January, 1884............... 1,539,232 53 
‘: Otal Marine Premiums.............. $5,708, 185 6s 


| Premiums marked off from 1st J 


| 


e system is built up | 





} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
' 
; 
i 
' 
j 
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uary, 1883, to 31st December, 1883, $4,260,428 98 
Losses paid during the 





same period........... $1,901,042 38 
Return of Pre- —_ — 
miums and 


Expenses. . ..$850,080 76 


| The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
Jnited States and State of New 
| Stocks.«--. City, Bank and other 
OC 


$8,666,795 00 
1,956,500 00 


Real Estate and Claims due the 
Compan 4 estimated at 

Premium _ & Mills Receivable. . 

Cash in Ban 





EE, cain sd cupmitbisnssacdbonds $12,972,812 47 7 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding ce cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fifth day of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1879 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday the th of February next. from 
which dete all interest thereen will cease. The 
certificates to be producea at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared oa 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1888, for which 
certificates will issued on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J, H. OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JO HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CO. 
Gian a Moura, ABOAP EE UENOE 
JAMES LOW CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
DAVID LA JOHN ELLIOTT 
GORDON " URNHAM, JAS. G. DE FOREST, 

A. RAVEN, CHAS. D TEV: Chg 
WM. STUGIS, WILLIAM BRYC 
BENJ. H. FIELD, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
JOSLAH O. LOW, 08. B. CODDINGTON 
WILLIAM EK. DODGE, HORACE K. THURBER 
ROYAL AL PHE WILLIAM DEGROOT, 

JOHN L. RIKE} 





Sorts Dz HS HEWLETT, N. DENTON 8M 
WILLIAM H. H. WEBB, GEORGE 
CHAS. P. BURDETT. WM. H. MACY. 


JOBN D. JONES, President, 
OBARLES DENNIS, Vice- Presid: 
W. HH, BH. MOORE, 24 Vice-Presia. 
4A. A, RAVEN, 3d Vice-President, 





THE LINE SELECTED BY TH/s U. 8. GOV’. 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


Burlington 


Route. 


SRUNsTOW 





GOING WEST. 


ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA &ST. LOUIS, 


Through the Heart of tne Continent Xf way 
of Pacific Junction or Omaha 
DENVER, 
orvia Kansas City and Atchison to Denver, con- 
necting in Union ts at Kansas a: Atchison. 
maha and Denver with through t 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
and al! potnts in the Far West. Shortest [Aneto 
KANSAS CITY, 
And all points in the South-West, 
TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERNS 


oe not forget the fact that Round at Ti tickets - 


rates can be purchased via this Greet 
Through phn toali - S Heals and Pleasu.e¢ 
Resorts of the West adit. 


a 
| the Mountains of COLORADO, = Valles of LLe 
Yosemite, the 


CITY OF MEXICC, 
and all points in the Mexican Republic, 


HOME-SEEKERS 
Should also remember that thi: line leads direct ta 
the heart of the Government and Railroad eeed tants ip 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Washing- 
ton Territory. 

Itis known as the great TH ROUGH Sas LID & 
ef America, and is universally admitted to be the 
Finest Equip Railroad in che World £__ 
all classes of Trave 

Through Tickets via this line for aale at all Rali- 
road Coupon Ticket Offices in the United States and 


Cauada. 
tT. J. POTTER, 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. 


PEROR EVAL L Puasa Cal 





JNO. Q. A. BEAN, Gen. tern Ag’t, 


Broadw yen t and 
ino Waskinetoneey Boston. 
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out). +, P , . inus 
Strongly bound ta cloth, ok ] 
ol. 8th, Tenth Census, just issued, says: “The 
\ Agric ullurist is especially worthy of thentic n, because of 
the remarkable success that has attended the unique and 
| ile 
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_Dec. 4, 
NOW IS YOUR 


READ ER: OPPORTUNITY! 
ace THE BEST YOU EVER | HAD ! <> 








Subscribe 
at Once. 
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100 Colamus and 100 Engravings in each issue. 


44th YEAR. $1.50 A Year. 


RECOGNIZED LEADING PERIODICAL OF ITS 
KIND IN THE WORLD. 


Unparalleled Offer. 


AS4 PERIODICAL FOR $1.50. N 
100,000 Cyclopaedias Given Away. 


THE 


Every subscriber to the American Agriculturist, 
OLD OR NEW, English or German, whose subscrip 
tion for 1885 is immediately forwarded us, together with 
the price, $1.50 per year, and 15 cents extra for postage on 
Cyclopedia making $1.65 in all— will receive the 
Agriculturist for all of 1885, and be 
American 


American 

presented with the 

Agriculturist Family Cyclopedia, | just 

700 Pages and over 1,600 Engravings. 
black and gold 


imerican 


untirlog efforts of its proprietors to increase and exte na its 
circulation, which at one time reached a point undoubtealy 
higher than was ever before attained by a journal of its 
clas3. Its contents are 
man edition, which also 
government publication ever before went out of ite way 
unsolicited, to bestow such flattering potices upon a Jc urnaf 
published by private mdiv!duals. 


duplicated every month for a Ger- 


circulates widely " Probably no 


Send three two-cent stamps, or six cents, for mailing you, 
post-paid, a specimen copy of the American Agriculturist, 
an elegant forty-page Premium List, with 200 illustrations, 
and specimen peges of the Family Cyclopedia. Canvassers 
wanted Everywhere. 


From The Christian Union ) 

“The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is to 
be congretulared on the evident sians of prou- 
ress and prosperity which are found in re 
pages. itr. presents the best «xperimentalond 
writing ‘alent in the line of tgricultureinthis« 
country, ond shows in «all ita departments 
tircless energ .’? 


Address Publishers American Acric Iturist. 
DAVID W. JUDD, Fres., 


75L Brordway, New Vork City. 








ORCHESTRAL PIANO-ORGAN. 








A NEW INSTRUMENT. 
SWEET AND POWERFUL. 


SIX OCTAVES,—Size: Ileight 
4 feet 5 inches; Length, 4 feet 
8 inches; Depth, 2 feet 3 inches, 


THE CASE is a beautiful de- 
sign of an upright Piano,: xactly 
like il lustration, manufactured 
of solid Cherry, | ighly polish: d 
to resemble Rosewood, THE 

JSEO is produced upon 
TWELVE Octayus_of Reeds, 
aided by a double Right a: : 
ft Coupler), so constructe 

tuned, and voiced as to imitate 
as ne arly as possibiea stringed 
instrument, Gperated by a full 
fix Octave Compurs of Keys. 
Thisinstrument exce aa! l others 
in elasticity of touch, and the 
mostrupid Music cnn be play. | 
ed to perfection. It resp 3 
at once to the touch, com!) ining 
an easy action with quickne “3 
of articulation, » The ton¢ 
smooth, fulland rich, not harsh 
nor ear- "pi: reing. It is the best 
pecompas nent for VOCAL 
Muale, being subordinate to the 
Voice, instead of cove ring it up, 
and the tone is pure and flexible. 
The instrument can be played 
with perfect ease by ladies, as 
the pedals (a new invention for 
which application for patent h: 3 
been made)are operated without 
exertion, ina perfectly natu: a 

osition, Additional pedals a 
| layer table for children are s¢ ~* 
— withevery instrument. Knowing | 
this Piano-Organ will please the 
mublic. we are determined to 
introduce it at once and make 
the following offer: 


If you will remit # 5.00 within one te from the date of this paper, by Draft, 
Post Office Money Order, or by Exp ro as Prope v9 x RrCELE this instrument, with 
adjustable stoo ad book, IM! ATE TY IPT OF ORDER, Test 
pet Tae money returned if ieee wnent ont a, as represented and perfectly 
fatisfacto: The ar price of this fastreipens, a compared with other manufac- 


turers, ¢ ona not be less than $145. Visit the factory and select, or order by mail and 
mention this paper. STOOL, BOOK AND MUSIC, INULUDED, ONLY 


We recommend this instrument because we know ite merits, but we keepin stock and SHIP PROMPTLY on 
receipt of order, = our different styles of Prgape for the Parlor, the Chapel, the Church or the Sabbath School, 
a see 4 Ty, rs a Pape —— Send for INustra’ meets Visitors are always welcome at our mammoth factory, 

ress or Ca 
Daniel F. Beatty Organ & F Piano Co.” Washington, New Jersey, U.S.A 


. HADWIN, Manager. 
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ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING C0, 


Third and Dauphin 8Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 









Clams, Chiecken-Salad, Codfish, Scrap- 
Meat for Poultry, Etc. 
VALUABLE COOK-BOOK, FREE, WITH EVERY CHOPPER. 


FOR CHOPPING 


Sausage-Meat, Mince-Meat, Hash, Hamburg Steak, for 


Tripe, 


Dyspeptics, Beef-Tea for Invalids, Suet, Serapple, 





%0 
Send for Catalogue. 4 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 







Farm and Fireside says: 

“After testing, 
wrdered an Enterprise 
fami'y use.”’ 









SINEWS'CAN PASS § 


Tested and Endorsed by 100 Agricultural Journals. 


each editor immediately 
Meat Chopper for his 
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SS 
As Sold by all 
Hardware Dealers. 





American Agriculturist says: 
‘These Choppers excel anyt! 
kind made in either Hemispher 


f the 








'@ to us. 


Ve prefer you buy from your Dealer. 
We will ship by next fast train. 


if he is out of them, send money 
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able of Contents and Terms to Agents 


M | [Many Agents are Making $5 to $10 per Day “HAW THE FARM PAYS.” " 
Single. Gupte mathe On, am 50. Send tor 


R HENDERSON & CO., 35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York 








os railing 
‘ES Cheapest and the Beat Li 
Parlors, Banks,.Offices, Pictur: 
gant designs. Send size of room. (¢ 
to churches and the trade. 


The Creat Church LICHT. 


RINK’S Patent Reflectors give the Moat Powerful, the Softest, “ 
ght known for Churches, Stores, Show Wi 
Galleries, The , 


yet circular ar 
IL. P. FRINK. 





indows, 

New and ele 
ti A liberal tiscount 

651 Pi -arl Street. N. Y- 


ratres Depot 














CHILDS? 


Treatment For 


CATARRH 





And Diseases oi the 
NEAO, Linenpeabe a LUNGS’ 









y answer i = Write 


pr 


REV T. P "CHILDS, Trey, Onto 





! BE ALL ODDS 
KE 


EST EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD th THE WORLD. 


| Let it 








be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & North-Western 
RAILWAY 


is the best and shortest route to and from Chi 
cago and Council Bluffs (Omaha), and that it ts 
hey srred by all well posted travelers when pass 
ng to or from 


CALIFORNIA 4d COLORADO 


| It also operates the best route and the shortest 


line between 


Chicago and St. Paul 2 Minneapolis. 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, 
Howard (Green Bay), Wis., 
Mankato, Minn., Cedar 
| Webster City, Algona, C linton, Marshalltown, 
| lowa, Freeport, Elgin, Rockford, Illinois, are 
| amongst its 800 local stations on its lines. 

| Among afew of the numerous points of supe 
| rlority enjoyed by the patrons of this road, are its 
DAY COACHES which are the finest that hum an 
fart and ingenuity can create: its PALATIAL 
| SLEEPING CARS, ‘which are models of comfort 
| and elegance; its PALACE DRAWING ROOM 
| CARS, which are unsurpassed by auy; and its 
widely celebrated 


| NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS 


the like of which are not run by any other road 
anywhere. In short, it is asserted that it IS THE 
BEST EQUIPPED ROAD IN THE WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest, and 
West of Chicago, business centers, summer 
resorts and noted hunting and fishing grounds 
are accessible by the various branches of this 
road. 

It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road 
and has over four hundred passenger conductors 
| constantly caring for its millions of patrons, 

Ask your ticket agent for tickets via this route 
AND TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket 
; agents sellthem. It costs no more to travel on 
| this route, that gives first-class accommodations, 
| than it does to go by the poorly-equipped roads. 

For maps, descriptive circulars and summer 
| Fesort pupers, or other information not obtain- 
able at your local ticket office, write to the 


'GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y, 


a CHIOGO, ILL, 


Madison, Fort 
Winona, Owatonna, 
Rapids, Des Mvines, 


| 
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Those answering an Advertisement wih 

| confer a favor upon the Advertiser ana 

Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


FIRE aoe THE HEARTH 


Stoves, 5 sizes, 
No. 18, New and Ele gan 
Design 
AIR WARMING GRATES 
Two Sizes. 
Fire Place Heaters 
Two Sizes 
Fach one combining 
the Radiation and Ven 
tilation of an open fire, 
with the power and 
economy of a warm air 
furnace: als full lines 
of Parlor and Cook’ 
Stoves, Manges, ete, Send for Price List 


OPEN STOVE VENTILATING ° 
76 Beekman Stree, New York. 


BARNES 


Patent Ste 
ower Fin Peo 
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“THE HITCHCOCK LAMP, 


The Beast Kerosene Light 
No chimney or globe. No smoke « 
odor. Non-explosive, C le anly 
Burns open like gas. Adapted for a 
places. 

Superior for reading and sewing. 
If not found at the stores,we will send 
one, delivered free in U.S, for 85.50 

Manufactured by 
HITCHCOCK LAMP CO., 

Cineree ia 1873.) Watertown, N. Y 


— Pres't. 
Remember Aas 
HTROHE oc kK LAMP.” 


All n etal 








in each county. Address 


65 A MONTH & board for 3 live Young 
65™ Menor Ladies, 
» Philadelphia. 


. SIEGLER & Co 


Hidden Name, Embossed and New Chromo 





Cards, name lar ype, am Elegant 48 page 
Gilt bound F tla Autograph Album with 
quotations, 12 page Illustrated Premium 
and Price List and Agent's Canvassing Outfit 
alltori5e. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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IVORY 
SOAP 


OO Pure. 


| Will not rot anything. 


| Free Nap yp A full-size cake of Ivory soap 
will be oat to any one who cannot get It ot tel 

| grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay 

jare ay to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnat Mon: 

| paper. 


Reed & Barton, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Silver-Plated 
O0dS. 


OUR 8TOCK COMPRISES, IN ADDITION TO A 











VERY FULL AND VARIED LINE OF 


FINE TABLE WARE, 


MANY NOVELTIES IN 


Gold, Oxidized Silver, 


AND 


APPLIQUE WORK 


JUST RECEIVED FROM OUR MANUFACTORY 


37 Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 


rHE yERING 
CE IANO 


“aS THE BEST IN THE WORLD,’ 


The Chickerings have always led in the marct 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence the: 
Various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima 
tion, as is evinced by the rumber of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house 
which already exceeds 

SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 

The highest musical authorities in all land’ 
iwm.~rse the Chics ring Piano. 

Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 








WAREBOOMS: 
iso Fifth Avenue, 158 Tre:aont St 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Round) 
— Cle ks ok 


DRESS PATTERNS 
For the Holidays. 


Have now a fine selection of Holiday 
Dresses in Camel’s Hair, Serges, Bison 
Cloths, Foulé, Plain and Figured Batin 
Soulé, Plain and Mixed Cheviots, Plaids, 
Stripes, Calicoes, etc. 

N. B.—For the convenience of custom- 
ers these goods are put up in dress lengths 
and marked in plain figures and placed 
on separate counters. 





Proadovay Ad4 oth ét. 





Soenofd 
consti ee a 


RICH LACES. 


In Trousseaux, Sets, Capes, Fichus, 
Collars, Handkerchiefs, and by the yard. 
Also, an extensive line of Embroidered, 
Lace-Trimmed, Initial, and Hemstitched 
Pocket Hdkfs., at very low prices. 


Proadvay Ks ott dt. 


NEW YORK. 





Will buy a Waltham Stem 


WATCHES: 


$ 8 . OO fect timekeeper 
ASolidGold Stem Winding Watch 


Gentlemen's, $25. Ladies’, $23. 


The Largest Stock of Watches in 30 years, 
at Rock Bettom and One Price Oolv. 

Old Gold and Silver Bought, or Taken in Ex- 
change for Watches, Diamonds, Silverware, 
and Jewelry of Every Descr'ption. 

lhkeep only First-Class Goods, at Close, Cash 
Prices. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 
150 BOWERY, 


Cor. Broome St., NEW YORK, 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Exhibited at ALL the imperwet WORLD’S IN 
DUSTRIAL COMPETITIVE EXHIBITIONS FOR 
SEVENTEEN YEARS, Mason & Hamlin Organs have, 
after most rigid examinations and compsrisons, 
been ALWAYS FOUND BEST, and AWARDED 
HIGHEST HONORS; not even in one such important 
comparison has any other 
ep eed g Organ been 
to m. ONE 








improvements 
— } such 


‘and the greatest care has 


: 20,000 Yards o 
R. H. MACY & C0. ANTOINE GUINET i CIE’S 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST.., | 
‘olored Dre ass Silks 


NEW YORK 
$I 07 PER YARD. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY Goons | 
ESTABLISHMENT 
NEVER BEFORE SOLD LESS THAN 61.30. 
THESE JU ey a EBRATED SILKS ARE 21 
INCHES WIDE, . OF 40 DIFFERENT SHADES, 
| AND ARE DEC iDEDL ‘Y THE GREATEST BARGAINS 
| rae OFFERED IN FINE FRENCH COLORED 





ON MONDAY, NOY. 24, WILL INAUGURATE | 
THEIR REGULAR 


Holiday Opening 


COLORED VELVETS, 81 25 to &3 00 


| BROCADED VELVETS, 150te 500 

| COLORED SILKS, - - 69to 200 

| SATIN RHADAMES, -100to 200 

She ToyYs, LYONS SATINS, - + + 49t0 300 
BLACK SILK&®, x (6 Sig 69to 350 


AND 
FANCY COODS. 


We will display this season 
the largestand mostelegant 
stock we have ever exhibited. | 


curuyenaveveeninesr — HOUSE 
Furnishing 


been exercised in selecting 
the choicest articles, both TROCKERY, 
usefulandornamental,tobe CHINA, GLASS, 
found in the manufacturing COOKING UTENSILS, 
centers of Europe. Purchas-| BRASS FIRE GOODS. 
ing as we do direct from the 
manufacturers, we are en- Lewis \' Conger, 
abled to offer specially low 

Nos. GOl and 603 Sixth Avenue, 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 


Persons desiring samples should send two- 
cent stamp for postage. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
Broadway & Vth St, New York. 





prices to those looking for|, 


Christmas Gifts. 


Ourimportationsarelarger 
and embrace a greater varie- 
ty than ever before. Ourrep- 
utation for being the leading 
house in Americain Holiday 
Coods of every description 
for twenty-six years will be 
fully sustained this season. 


Nos. 


Oriental Carpets and Rugs. 
1,000 DAGHESTAN RUGS, 
400 PERSIAN RUGS, 
5) TURKISH CARPETS, 
300 PERSIAN CARPETS, 
105 INDIA © A “ETS, 
500 ANTIQUE RUGS AND CARPETS, 
AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


Joseph Wild & Co., 


11 and 13 THOMAS ST., NEAR BROADWAY. 
PIANO-sF RTES 
UNEQUAEISD Te ‘ 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship & Durability, 


— WILLIAM KNABE & Co. 
os. an est Baltimore Street, Baltimo: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenne, New York. te 


RH. MACY & CO.) 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World ! 


Also Assortment of Second-Hand Steinway Grand, 
mquare, | = Upright Pianos, 
Sligh htly Used. 
Old P fanc os Taken in Exchange. 


WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL, N. Y. 


The Remington Standard Type-Writer 


At the recent important Expositions at 


y 


y 





ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE BEST 
ATTENTION, AND BE SHIPPED ON 
ANY DATE DESIRED. 


———» 


“THE OLD CHAMBERS STREET” 


CANDY 


Manufactory offers special inducements to 
Churches, Sunday-Schools, Festivals, Etc. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Our confectionery guaranteed absolutely pure. 


Address RIDLEY & CO., 


Corner Hudson and Chambers Sts., 








N.Y. 





is the paragon of writing machines. 
Louisville and Omaha, after the most thorough, exhaustive, and uncompromising 


the femington was trium- 


trials of the year, 


phant on all points over all competitors. 





found equal — 
B TYLES, adapted to all uses, from the Ww ; , medals of superiority ; 
quusiheah cine. et having the characteristic —— & We have plenty of pe y 
Hamlin excel ene, ot Srrstruct from reeds argo |DUt, after all, medals mean less than the high 
Pricelist, tr llustrated catalogue, 46 pp. 4to, and . 
— "i ; so Company manufacture esteem in which our ma- =— i chine is held by the busi- 
ornate a 70 the 

ANO PIANOS which have ness world, as shown by the fact that its wale is greater than the combined sales 


been found val- 
instruments, pecul- 
far practical value, ca, tenting 00 greet ng to qreatest spurt Pend 
refinement in quality of a and durability, es 
cially diminished Mabiiit to get out of — - 
nounced the py wn hes made in ht 
jianos for half acentury. The MASON & HAM IN 
Bo: pledge themselves that ev —< iano of their 
mak» shall illustrate that VERY HIG a4 EXCEL- 
oie their 


whic! 
eae full 


always 
Send for circular wit 


yom my and explanation. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
BOSTON, {54 Tremont St. CHICAGO, 149 Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK, 46 East {4th St. (Union Square.) 


of all other writing machines. 
Our type-writers are used by The Christian Union, to whom we have the lib- 


erty to refer. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


287 & 283 Broadway, - 
140 Broadway |New York City. 
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